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Jesus  had  planted  something  in  the  soil  of 
society  that  nobody  could  ever  dig  up  again!  . . . 
He  was  confident  even  as  death  filmed  His  eyes 
that  this  highest  type  of  creativity  was  already  at 
its  crusading  task.  . . . His  kingdom  would  be 
built  "and  the  powers  of  death  shall  not  prevail 
against  it."  And  so,  in  time,  that  creative  crusade 
of  His  took  captive  your  forefathers  and  mine. 
Yes,  the  glory  of  the  Christian  experience  across 
the  centuries  has  ever  been  its  creative, 
triumphant,  and  crusading  souls. 
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Series  Preface 


Cornelius  H.  Wedel,  the  first  president  of  Bethel  College  from 
the  beginning  of  classes  in  1893  until  his  death  in  1910,  was  an 
early  scholar  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  studies.  His  four  volume 
survey  of  Mennonite  history,  published  from  1900  to  1904,  helped 
to  rescue  Anabaptism  and  Mennonitism  from  their  marginal  and 
denigrated  portrayal  in  standard  works  of  church  history.  Wedel 
saw  Anabaptism  and  Mennonitism  as  part  of  a tradition  of 
biblical  faithfulness  going  back  to  the  early  church.  He  saw  his 
people  not  in  isolation  but  as  a part  of  God's  wider  plan  in  world 
history. 

The  founders  of  Bethel  College  had  a vision  to  promote  the 
liberal  arts  through  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  in  all  fields  of 
knowledge  and  to  serve  the  church  through  the  preservation  of 
Mennonite  values  and  preparation  for  service.  The  1994  college 
mission  statement  continues  the  commitment  to  “intellectual, 
cultural,  and  spiritual  leadership  for  the  church."  The  Cornelius 
H.  Wedel  Historical  Series,  initiated  by  the  Mennonite  Library 
and  Archives  at  Bethel  College  as  part  of  the  college  centennial 
celebration  in  1987,  hopes  to  further  these  goals  by  publishing 
research  in  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  history  with  a special 
emphasis  on  works  with  a connection  to  Bethel  College,  such  as 
campus  lecture  series  and  projects  based  on  the  holdings  of  the 
Mennonite  Library  and  Archives. 

John  D.  Thiesen 
Series  Editor 


Author's  Preface 


Edmund  G.  Kaufman  (1891-1980)  was  a Kansas  farm  boy,  the 
son  of  Mennonite  immigrants  from  Volhynia.  His  parents,  along 
with  their  faith  community,  moved  from  eastern  Europe  to 
Kansas  in  1874.  Kaufman  became  a missionary  in  China,  a college 
president,  and  a denominational  leader,  but  in  all  his  roles  he 
remained  a child  of  the  Kansas  Mennonite  community.  The  story 
of  his  life  offers  a case  study  in  religious  ethnic  leadership.  His 
challenge  was  to  revitalize  an  inherited  Amish /Mennonite 
tradition  in  the  American  context  of  rapid  social  change  and 
accommodation  to  modem  ways.  His  response  suited  the  times. 

As  a second  generation  immigrant  leader,  Kaufman  oversaw 
and  guided  a series  of  momentous  community  transitions — from 
German  language  to  English  language,  from  separationism  to 
missionary  consciousness,  from  a martyr  ethic  to  a service  ethic. 
He  remained  thoroughly  committed  to  what  he  saw  as  the 
valuable  characteristics  of  his  multi-layered  religious 
tradition — Christian,  Anabaptist,  Amish,  Mennonite,  and  Pietist. 
At  the  same  time,  he  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  modern  Social 
Gospel.  He  became  a partisan  of  American  Progressivism — the 
movement  and  mood  of  national  uplift  and  reform  that  pervaded 
America  during  his  youth  before  World  War  I.  He  attempted  to 
lead  his  people  out  of  parochial  isolation  into  wider  arenas  of 
service  and  mission. 

Like  all  community  leaders  who  stand  between  two  worlds, 
Kaufman  was  a man  of  paradox.  He  grafted  an  openness  to 
change  onto  the  timeless  truths  of  Mennonite  tradition.  With  the 
authority  of  a powerful  patriarch,  he  argued  for  the  virtues  of 
democracy.  Appealing  back  to  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
Menno  Simons,  he  insisted  upon  a forward  view.  Among  a 
people  who  prized  humility  and  self-effacement  in  behalf  of 
community,  Kaufman  made  himself  into  a fit  subject  for 
individual  biography. 

Ed  Kaufman  had  a commanding  presence.  Those  people  who 
worked  under  his  administration  or  who  listened  to  his  stirring 
sermons  were  seldom  neutral  about  his  leadership.  He  evoked 
strong  feelings,  not  only  because  of  the  force  of  his  personality 
but  also  because  of  the  contradictions  he  embraced.  Mennonite 
readers  of  this  biography  will  identify  with  those  contradictions 
instinctively.  Those  further  removed  from  the  Mennonite 
community  will  wonder  at  the  effort  of  this  man  and  his 
community  to  combine  incompatible  elements.  How  can  faithful 
Mennonitism  be  reconciled  with  progressive  modernity? 
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In  1980,  several  months  after  Kaufman  died,  Edna  Ramseyer 
Kaufman,  his  widow,  and  Karolyn  Zerger,  his  daughter, 
approached  Robert  Kreider,  Director  of  the  Mennonite  Library 
and  Archives  (MLA)  at  Bethel  College,  with  their  interest  in 
planning  for  a biography.  The  available  resources  included 
Kaufman's  personal  papers,  the  official  archives  of  Bethel  College 
and  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  an 
extensive  series  of  taped  interviews  with  Kaufman  done  by  his 
grandson  Fred  Zerger  in  1970-1971.  In  the  following  months. 
Bethel  College  teachers  and  students  conducted  tape-recorded 
interviews  with  thirty  people  who  knew  and  worked  with  Ed 
Kaufman.  The  Oral  History  Institute,  an  ongoing  faculty-student 
project  for  systematic  gathering  of  information  about  Mennonite 
history,  expanded  the  collection  of  interviews  and  transcripts  in 
subsequent  years. 

My  own  work  on  this  biography  began  in  earnest  in  the 
summer  of  1992,  with  the  special  encouragement  of  Edna 
Ramseyer  Kaufman  and  Gordon  Kaufman,  his  son.  The  family 
not  only  supported  the  project  financially,  but  they  answered  all 
my  questions  and  all  my  requests  for  documents  and  other 
information.  They  repeatedly  expressed  concern  that  the 
biography  be  an  honest  portrayal,  not  glossing  over  the  subject's 
failings  or  idiosyncrasies.  Karolyn  and  I discussed  first  drafts  of 
chapters  one  through  eight  shortly  before  her  sudden  death  on 
September  8,  1993.  Gordon  provided  essential  insight  through 
interviews  and  documents,  but  he  declined  to  comment  on 
matters  of  interpretation  in  the  manuscript  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  my  full  freedom.  Kirsten  Zerger,  Ed  Kaufman's 
granddaughter,  carefully  read  the  first  draft  and  spent  hours  with 
me  discussing  matters  of  both  substance  and  style.  I also  am 
indebted  to  Bethel  College  for  the  grant  of  released  time  from 
teaching  to  make  the  research  and  writing  possible.  The 
Schowalter  Foundation  of  Newton,  Kansas,  granted  funds  for  the 
project. 

I owe  special  thanks  to  people  who  read  and  commented  on 
parts  or  all  of  the  manuscript,  including  Robert  Kreider,  Anna 
Juhnke,  Dale  Schrag,  Leland  Harder,  John  D.  Thiesen,  Aaron 
Hull,  Erland  Waltner,  Daagya  Dick,  Edna  Ramseyer,  and  Karolyn 
Zerger.  Patrick  Preheim,  senior  fellow  in  the  history  department 
at  Bethel  College,  helped  with  research  on  the  project  in  1991-2. 
John  D.  Thiesen  and  Barbara  Thiesen  of  the  Mennonite  Library 
and  Archives  at  Bethel  College  diligently  made  available  the 
resources  of  the  Kaufman  papers  and  Bethel  College  archives.  As 
editor  of  the  Cornelius  H.  Wedel  Historical  Series,  John  D. 
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Thiesen  carefully  read  the  manuscript  for  consistency  of  style  and 
accuracy  of  detail.  John  formatted  the  document  for  publication. 
I also  wish  to  thank  the  scores  of  Bethel  College  faculty  and 
alumni  who  responded  to  questions  in  correspondence,  taped 
interviews,  and  informal  conversations. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  is  a bibliography  of  sources  cited, 
and  a selected  list  of  Kaufman's  writings.  The  quotations  at  the 
beginning  of  each  chapter  are  from  the  Authorized  King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible  and  from  the  sociology  textbook  written  by 
Kaufman's  mentors  at  the  University  of  Chicago:  Robert  E.  Park 
and  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology 
(Third  edition.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1921,  1924). 

I emerged  from  the  same  ethnic  womb  as  Ed  Kaufman,  a 
Swiss-Volhynian,  born  and  reared  in  the  Eden  Mennonite 
community  of  southern  McPherson  County,  Kansas.  Ed  and  I are 
fourth  cousins.  Our  common  great,  great,  great  grandparents, 
Peter  and  Elisabeth  (Graber)  Kaufman  were  married  January  30, 
1791.  My  father  attended  Bethel  College  1935-37  and  was  a great 
admirer  of  "Prexy."  In  the  spring  of  1958,  as  a sophomore  at 
Bethel  College,  I took  "Introduction  to  Philosophy7'  under 
Kaufman.  It  was  the  most  stimulating  course  of  my  college 
career.  I well  remember  both  the  satisfaction  of  gaining  his 
approval  and  the  sting  of  his  reproof  for  work  not  well  done.  He 
imparted  a sense  of  the  significance  of  our  subject  matter,  as  well 
as  of  the  vast  and  exciting  arenas  of  knowledge  yet  to  be 
explored. 

With  Dr.  Kaufman,  I also  share  a mystical  sense  of  living  in  the 
presence  of  our  ancestors.  He  hovered  about  and  looked  over  my 
shoulder  as  I wrote  this  book.  I know  well  enough  that  he,  along 
with  other  careful  readers,  will  not  be  completely  satisfied  with 
the  result.  So  much  has  been  left  out;  so  often  the  nuance  is  not 
quite  right.  Especially  my  own  ingrained  sense  of  irony, 
characteristic  of  my  generation,  seems  alien  to  the  heroic  mode 
in  which  Kaufman  himself  wrote  biography.  In  his  view,  such  a 
work  should  meet  the  high  standards  of  both  Christ's  kingdom 
and  modern  social  science.  Although  I am  well  aware  that  this 
book  falls  short  in  many  ways,  I have  had  great  joy  in  the 
opportunity  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  Edmund  G.  Kaufman  and  the 
Mennonite  community  he  led. 

James  C.  Juhnke 
Bethel  College 


"But  ye  are  a chosen  generation,  a royal 
priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a peculiar  people; 
that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of  him 
who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvelous  light." 

1 Peter  2:9 

"A  sect  is  a religious  organization  that  is  at  war 
with  the  existing  mores."  Robert  E.  Park  and 
Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Introduction  to  The  Science  of 
Sociology  (1921),  872. 


Chapter  1 
Origins 


The  Swiss-Volhynians.  "Our  story  begins  in  Switzerland,"  wrote 
Edmund  George  Kaufman  in  a family  history  published  in  1963.' 
Kaufman's  people  were  Swiss.  Of  that  they  had  no  doubt.  In 
1900,  when  Ed  was  eight  years  old,  the  census  taker  in  Mound 
Township,  McPherson  County,  Kansas,  stopped  at  the  homestead 
of  Ed's  grandfather,  Peter  ("Petritzky" — son  of  Peter)  Kaufman, 
and  put  it  down  for  a fact  that  Peter's  parents  had  been  bom  in 
Switzerland.* 2  That  was  an  error.  In  fact,  Peter  Kaufman's  parents, 
and  their  parents  as  well,  had  been  bom  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  shifting  boundary  between  Poland  and  Russia. 
Their  remote  ancestors  were  Anabaptist  "Swiss  Brethren,"  but  no 
one  remembered  the  year  of  departure  from  the  Swiss  homeland, 
or  even  the  names  of  those  who  had  left. 

These  self-consciously  Swiss  folk  spoke  a dialect  quite  different 
from  that  of  their  Swiss  forebears.  Their  language  was  a unique 
mixture  of  words  and  cadences  from  various  places  they  had 
lived,  most  similar  to  the  dialect  of  the  Palatinate,  a south 
German  province  where  some  of  them  had  sojourned  for  a time. 
Yet  they  continued  to  take  pride  in  their  ancestral  identity  and  to 
assume  that  what  they  spoke  was  "Swiss"  because  they  were 
surely  Swiss  people.  One  of  the  Kaufman  family  storytellers,  who 
had  been  a child  at  the  time  of  the  migration  to  Kansas  in  1874, 
creatively  claimed  that  his  ancestors  had  "inhaled  some  of  the 
firmness  of  the  Jungfrau  and  Matterhorn  as  they  lived  in  their 
shadows."3 

What  did  it  mean  to  these  Mennonites  to  be  Swiss?  Surely 
"firmness"  was  part  of  it — a virtue  known  as  stubbornness  from 
other  viewpoints.  The  Swiss  were  reportedly  provincial  in 
outlook.  Peter  B.  Amstutz,  a Swiss  Mennonite  whose  ancestors 
came  to  America  (Ohio)  by  a more  direct  route  than  did  Ed 
Kaufman's  people,  wrote,  "One  characteristic  of  a Swiss,  different 
from  other  people,  is  that  he  hardly  ever  goes  farther  afield  than 


'Ed  G.  Kaufman,  The  Peter  Kaufman  and  Freni  Strausz  Kaufman  Family  Record 
1844-1963  (North  Newton,  Kans.:  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  1963),  3. 

2United  States  Census,  1900,  State  of  Kansas,  McPherson  County,  Mound 
Township.  Microfilm  copy  in  MLA. 

3P.  R.  Kaufman,  Our  People  and  Their  History,  trans.  Reuben  Peterson  (Sioux 
Falls:  Augustana  College  Press,  1979),  2. 
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his  cow  pasture."4  The  Mcnnonite  Swiss  were  conservative  not 
only  in  attachment  to  the  land,  but  in  their  retention  of  social  and 
religious  folkways  from  generation  to  generation. 

Ed  Kaufman’s  people  actually  did  not  get  stuck  in  any  one  cow 
pasture  for  very  long.  They  were  a persecuted  religious  minority, 
a people  of  sojourn.  Their  paths  of  pilgrimage  were  red  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs.  From  their  probable  origins  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  Switzerland,  Kaufman's  ancestors  moved  to  the  Alsace, 
where  Ed  Kaufman's  first  known  ancestor,  Jacob  Kaufman,  was 
born  in  1709.  In  1791  they  moved  from  the  Alsace  to  Podolia 
(then  a province  in  Poland),  and  from  there  to  other  places  in 
Austria  and  the  Polish  province  of  Volhynia.  In  1874  they 
migrated  from  the  Volhynian  village  of  Kotosufka  (which  by  then 
had  been  incorporated  into  the  Russian  empire)  to  Kansas  and 
South  Dakota.5 

Each  generation  of  this  Swiss  diaspora  yearned  in  its  own  way 
for  a more  permanent  home.  In  1902,  27  years  after  the  migration 
to  America,  one  of  their  folk  poets  concluded  a 33-verse  dialect 
poem,  "Vun  Russland  Uf  Amerika,"  with  a couplet  expressing 
hope  that  this  time  they  had  found  a safe  and  permanent  refuge. 

Jetz  sin  mer  do  un'  bleibe  do, 

Un'  sin  aach  drum  vun  Herze  froh,  . . . 

(Now  here  we  are  and  here  we  stay 

And  for  that  our  hearts  are  happy.)6 

The  Swiss-Volhynian  claim  to  have  arrived  at  a permanent 
home,  while  heartfelt,  was  ironical.  They  actually  had  come  to  an 
American  nation  of  high  social  and  geographic  mobility.  This 
society  would  entice  Mennonite  children  and  grandchildren  away 
from  the  farm  into  the  city,  and  turn  the  core  rural  community 
itself  away  from  traditional  lifestyles  and  commitments.  All 
immigrant  groups  to  America,  from  the  early  17th  century 
Puritans  to  the  late  20th  century  Vietnamese,  have  faced  a great 
struggle  to  maintain  communal  identity  in  a new  world  of  rapid 


4P.  B.  Amstutz,  Historical  Events  of  the  Mennonite  Settlement  in  Allen  and  Putnam 
Counties,  Ohio,  trans.  Anne  Konrad  Dyck  (Bluffton,  OH:  Swiss  Community 
Historical  Society,  1978),  14. 

5Jerold  A.  Stahly,  letter  to  James  C.  Juhnke,  25  April  1993;  The  Peter  and  Elisabeth 
(Craber)  Kaufman  Family  Record  1770-1987  (North  Newton:  Kaufman  Genealogy 
Committee,  1988). 

6P.  R.  Kaufman,  Unser  Volk,  58,  original  author  unidentified,  trans.  J.  Juhnke. 
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change.  How  could  the  ideals  of  the  Anabaptist  ancestors  survive 
in  America? 

Mennonites,  including  the  Swiss-Volhynians,  turned  to  history 
for  self-definition,  survival,  and  renewal.  But  not  all  Mennonites, 
nor  all  Swiss-Volhynians,  defined  their  historical  tradition  in  the 
same  way.  As  a major  second-generation  immigrant  leader,  Ed 
Kaufman  drew  upon  the  religious-historical  resources  of  his 
tradition.  However,  Kaufman's  heritage  was  not  monolithic. 
Various  strands  of  his  Swiss-Volhynian  Mennonite  tradition  must 
be  sorted  out  to  understand  the  source  of  his  choices  and  the 
nature  of  his  achievements. 

Christians  and  Protestants.  Above  all  the  Swiss-Volhynians  were 
Christians  who  worshiped  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
as  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture.  They  were  formed  by  European 
Christendom,  even  though  they  dissented  from  some  key 
principles  of  the  state-church  system.  They  rehearsed  in  sermon 
and  in  song  the  basic  Judeo-Christian  story.  That  foundational 
story  included  a creator  God,  the  drama  of  God's  covenant  with 
the  people  of  Israel,  the  coming  of  Jesus  in  fulfillment  of 
prophecy,  and  the  ultimate  hope  of  Christ's  return  at  the  end  of 
time.  The  Swiss-Volhynians  were  orthodox  believers  who 
affirmed  the  classical  Christian  creeds,  and  who  confessed  their 
faith  in  a triune  God — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  By  standards 
of  basic  Christian  beliefs,  they  were  not  sectarian. 

The  Swiss-Volhynians  were  products  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Protestant  Reformation,  a secession  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
Their  earliest  leaders — Felix  Mantz,  Georg  Blaurock,  Conrad 
Grebel — had  once  been  within  the  circle  of  disciples  around 
Ulrich  Zwingli,  Reformed  leader  of  Zurich,  Switzerland.  With 
Zwingli,  Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin,  and  other  reformers,  these 
people  agreed  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  been  utterly 
corrupted,  that  Scripture  was  more  authoritative  than  tradition 
for  church  life,  and  that  every  believer  must  have  faith  in  Christ. 
When  Swiss-Volhynians  who  moved  to  Eastern  Europe  sought 
renewal  in  the  face  of  their  own  encrusted  traditions  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  looked  to  and  were  renewed  by 
Protestant  Pietism.  In  America  they  were  energized  by  Protestant 
denominationalism  and  eventually  came  to  see  themselves  as 
belonging  to  a Protestant  denomination. 

Anabaptists  and  Amish.  The  Anabaptists  were  the  radical  left  wing 
of  the  Reformation — a secession  from  the  Protestant  secession,  as 
well  as  from  the  Catholic  Church.  Their  name  meant 
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"robaptizers,"  a label  they  did  not  accept  because  they  denied  the 
validity  of  infant  baptism.  All  major  Protestant  reformers 
proposed  religious  reform  in  alliance  with,  and  under  the 
protection  of,  political  authorities.  Anabaptists  alone  insisted 
upon  a separation  of  church  and  state.  They  never  found  a 
sponsoring  prince  or  city  council  to  accept  and  defend  their  faith. 
The  first  open  Anabaptist  break  with  Protestant  reformers  came 
on  January  21,  1525,  when  some  of  Zwingli's  disciples,  impatient 
that  their  leader  allowed  the  town  council  to  dictate  the  pace  of 
change,  baptized  each  other  as  adults  as  they  believed  was 
commanded  by  the  New  Testament.  Adult  baptism  was  an  act  of 
sedition,  for  it  threatened  to  undermine  the  seamless  fabric  of 
church  and  state.  For  the  state  to  survive,  all  citizens  must  have 
the  same  religion.  The  authorities,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
countered  with  repression.  When  similar  radical  Anabaptist  cells 
emerged  in  towns  and  villages  from  Switzerland  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  when  mainline  reformers  identified 
Anabaptism  with  the  Peasants'  Revolt  (1525)  and  other  violent 
movements,  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  engaged  in  a vicious 
persecution  which  killed  or  silenced  nearly  all  first-generation 
Anabaptist  leaders. 

The  peaceful  wing  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  managed  to 
survive,  partly  with  the  help  of  a Confession  of  Faith  (1527), 
drafted  by  an  ex-Benedictine  monk  who  was  burned  at  the  stake 
shortly  afterwards.  This  "Schleitheim  Confession"  was  a 
manifesto  which  defined  the  movement.  In  the  Netherlands  the 
leadership  and  writings  of  Menno  Simons,  a converted  Catholic 
priest  (1536),  provided  unity  and  stability.  In  Switzerland  the 
persecution  was  more  prolonged.  The  movement  generally  was 
driven  into  refuge  and  quietism.  Succeeding  generations  survived 
by  tenacious  adherence  to  the  core  biblical  teachings  of  their 
founders,  minus  the  enthusiastic  expectation  of  imminent 
transformation  which  had  animated  the  first  generation.  They 
focused  upon  being  the  church  in  separated  communities, 
obedient  to  Christ's  teachings  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
included  refusal  of  military  service,  rejection  of  the  oath  and 
political  office,  and  high  standards  of  personal  and  communal 
integrity.  Anabaptists  believed  in  human  freedom  to  choose 
Christ,  in  contrast  to  Catholics  and  Reformers  who  accepted  a 
theology  of  predestination.7 


7Alvin  J.  Beachy,  The  Concept  of  Grace  in  the  Radical  Reformation  (Nieuwkoop:  De 
Graaf,  1977),  33. 
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One  group  of  Anabaptist  Swiss  Brethren  came  to  be  known  as 
Amish,  named  after  one  Jacob  Ammann,  a zealous  elder  who  in 
the  1690s  led  a schism  among  the  congregations  in  Switzerland 
and  the  Alsace.* 8  The  critical  issue  in  the  schism  was  social 
avoidance  of  church  members  who  were  excommunicated. 
Ammann  also  took  the  hard  line  on  issues  of  church  discipline 
and  nonconformity  to  the  world — the  wearing  of  hooks  and  eyes 
instead  of  buttons,  strict  observance  of  the  footwashing 
ceremony,  and  twice  a year  (rather  than  once)  celebration  of  the 
communion  service.  Communion  was  seen  as  both  a ritual  of 
confession  and  cleansing,  and  an  opportunity  to  weed  out 
unworthy  members.  The  Amish  began  emigrating  to  America  in 
1727,  while  smaller  numbers  of  them  moved  eastward  in  Europe. 

The  Swiss-Volhynians  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  specifically  adhered  to  the  sixteen  articles  in 
the  statement  of  discipline  drafted  in  1779  in  Essingen 
(Palatinate)  by  nineteen  Amish  congregations.  Among  these 
articles  were: 

(7)  No  brother  shall  establish  a business,  or  engage  in 
a big  business  deal  without  the  knowledge,  advice,  and 
permission  of  the  Brethren  and  Elders. 

(9)  Meidung  (shunning)  shall  be  applied  on  all  who 
have  left  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and  the  brotherhood  so  that 
the  name  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  may  not  suffer 
harm.  . . . 

(10)  The  holy  kiss  is  to  be  practiced  in  the 
brotherhood.  . . . 

(14)  Dress  shall  manifest  no  pride  but  must  be  worn  in 
lowliness  and  humility.  . . . (T)hree-comered  scarfs  of  silk 
crepe,  or  flowered  or  mottled  dresses,  or  red  or  blue 
handkerchiefs,  the  pointed  or  high  heel  and  any  shoes  made 
according  to  the  world,  shall  be  forsaken. 

Mennonites  and  Pietists.  The  name  "Mennonite"  was  originally 
applied  to  followers  of  Menno  Simons  in  the  Netherlands  and 
north  Germany,  but  it  was  eventually  adopted  by  most  inheritors 
of  the  Anabaptist  tradition  in  western  Europe.9  Menno  Simons' 


'John  A.  Hostetler,  Amish  Society,  3rd  ed.  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Press,  1980). 

9On  the  shift  from  Amish  to  Mennonite  identity  in  Volhynia  see  Martin  H. 
Schrag,  The  European  History  of  the  Swiss  Mennonites  from  Volhynia  (North  Newton: 
Swiss  Mennonite  Cultural  and  Historical  Association,  1974),  57-73. 
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extensive  writings  set  a standard  for  the  movement.  In  the 
Netherlands  the  Anabaptists  were  granted  toleration  and 
achieved  a measure  of  educational  and  cultural  development 
sooner  than  elsewhere.  Dutch  Mennonites  produced  confessions 
of  faith  (Dordrecht  Confession,  1632),  heroic  martyr  books 
( Martyrs  Mirror,  1660),  devotional  literature,  catechisms,  and 
hymnals  which  nourished  the  spiritual  life  of  less  educated  and 
culturally  developed  groups  such  as  the  Swiss-Volhynians.  The 
"Amish"  in  Europe  considered  themselves  to  be  more  true  to 
Menno  Simons'  teachings  than  were  the  non-Amish  Anabaptists. 
Menno  had  also  taken  a strong  position  on  social  avoidance  of 
excommunicated  members. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Swiss-Volhynians  were 
powerfully  moved  by  the  Pietist  reform  movement  in  European 
Protestantism.  Pietism  was  a renewal  movement  in  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches,  a reaction  against  narrow  formalism,  strict 
orthodoxy,  and  institutional  rigidity  in  established  Protestantism. 
Pietist  leaders  called  for  revitalization  of  church  life  through  lay 
participation,  for  heartfelt  personal  faith  and  newness  of  life,  and 
for  Bible  study  as  a guide  for  life  and  a help  to  personal  and 
group  devotion.  The  Swiss-Volhynians,  and  many  others  of 
Anabaptist  heritage,  found  these  themes  consistent  with  their 
own  ideals  as  well  as  an  antidote  to  their  longstanding  legalistic 
preoccupation  with  outward  forms  such  as  rules  about  social 
avoidance  or  appropriate  dress.  Devotional  writings,  sermons 
and  hymns  from  Pietist  writers  such  as  Johann  Arndt  (1556-1621), 
Gerhard  Tersteegen  (1697-1769),  and  Johann  Friedrich  Stark 
(1680-1756)  found  their  way  into  Mennonite  homes  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Jacob  Stucky  and  Jacob  D.  Goering,  Swiss-Volhynian  leaders  at 
the  time  of  migration,  drank  deeply  from  Pietist  spiritual  wells. 
Goering  especially  admired  Johannes  Gossner  (1773-1858),  a 
Pietist  pastor  in  Berlin  who  founded  a missionary  society  and 
wrote  volumes  of  devotional  literature.  A typical  prayer  from 
Gossner's  Schatzkaestlein  ( Little  Treasure  Chest ) read,  "Subdue  and 
soften  my  heart  that  I may  repent,  follow  the  impulse  of  thy 
spirit,  and  through  thee  become  converted  and  changed  into  a 
new  man,  and  live  and  die  unto  thee.  Amen."  Goering  quoted 
Gossner's  works  so  often  that  his  congregation  tagged  him  with 
the  nickname  "Gossner"-— a label  which  stuck  to  his  descendants 
for  the  next  three  generations.  Jacob  Stucky,  elder  from  1862  to 
1893,  wrote  of  his  own  religious  experience  in  Pietist  terms: 

"As  I became  a child  of  God,  ...  I had  much  joy  to  be  united 
with  the  Father,  free  from  the  slavery  of  sin;  the  register  of  sin 
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destroyed,  the  unclean  heart  washed  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
and  to  stand  face  to  face  with  God."10 

The  Pietist  emphasis  upon  subjective  experience  was  surely  a 
corrective  and  enrichment  for  religious  communities  accustomed 
to  emotional  austerity.  But  wholesale  acceptance  of  Pietist 
teachings  and  practices  also  had  potential  to  threaten  and 
transform  the  very  nature  of  Amish  and  Mennonite  religious 
identity.  Anabaptist  doctrine  called  for  discipleship  in  the  way  of 
the  cross,  a cross  whose  meaning  had  been  made  concrete  in  the 
suffering  of  the  martyrs.  The  Amish  hymnbook,  the  Ausbund, 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a collection  of  martyr  ballads  which 
assumed  that  the  true  church  was  to  suffer  in  a world  of  sin. 
Pietists,  in  contrast,  did  not  celebrate  martyrdom.  They  found  joy 
and  consolation,  more  than  costly  discipleship,  in  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Moreover,  Pietists  did  not  share  the  Amish  and 
Mennonite  rejection  of  the  sword — the  doctrine  of  nonresistance 
that  caused  increasing  difficulty  for  Mennonites  in  a world  of 
growing  national  military  states.  Robert  Friedmann,  a historian 
critical  of  those  Amish  and  Mennonites  who  traded  Anabaptist 
ethics  for  Pietist  emotion,  called  Pietism  "a  path  of  self-deception 
and  estrangement."11  It  was  also  a path  of  renewal  which 
enriched  Swiss-Volhynian  religious  life. 

The  Migration.  In  the  1860s  and  1870s,  Czar  Alexander  II  initiated 
a series  of  social,  political,  and  economic  reforms  which  affected 
Russia  as  profoundly  as  the  reforms  of  Gorbachev  in  the  early 
1990s  affected  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  order. 
Alexander  II's  reforms  included  emancipation  of  serfs, 
reorganization  of  government  structures,  and  reform  of  the  army. 
Although  not  directed  specifically  at  Mennonites,  the  reforms 
triggered  a major  migration  of  about  one  third  of  the  Mennonites 
in  Russia  to  the  North  American  plains.12  Mennonites  feared 
government  control  of  their  lives  and  institutions.  They  did  not 
want  the  Russian  language  in  their  schools.  When  the 
government  announced  that  Mennonite  exemption  from  military 
service  would  end,  the  emigration  fever  escalated.  The  Russian 
government,  hoping  to  keep  these  productive  farmers,  belatedly 


10Quoted  in  Schrag,  The  European  History,  65.  Originally  from  Zur  Heimath,  7 
July  1881,  99. 

’’Robert  Friedmann,  Mennonite  Piety  through  the  Centuries  (Goshen,  Ind.: 
Mennonite  Historical  Society,  1949),  208. 

12James  Urry,  "The  Russian  State,  the  Mennonite  World  and  the  Migration  from 
Russia  to  North  America  in  the  1870s,"  Mennonite  Life  46  (March  1991):  11-16. 
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agreed  to  require  only  an  alternative  civilian  forestry  service.  But 
it  was  too  late  to  stem  the  emigration  tide. 

In  1873  the  Swiss-Volhynians  chose  Andrew  Schrag  to  be  part 
of  a twelve-man  delegation  to  investigate  opportunities  for 
settlement  in  North  America.  Schrag  was  a great  uncle  of  Ed 
Kaufman,  a brother  of  Ed's  grandfather  Jacob  Schrag.  The  Schrags 
were  one  of  the  more  prosperous  families  among  the  Swiss. 
American  and  Canadian  railroad  and  government  officials 
courted  the  prospective  immigrants,  offering  land  on  generous 
terms  on  the  prairie  frontiers  of  Manitoba,  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Texas,  and  Kansas.  Schrag  carried  a letter  signed  by 
six  Swiss-Volhynian  religious  and  public  officials  directed  to 
North  American  Mennonites  requesting  a financial  loan  to  pay 
for  the  journey.  The  delegation  returned  with  a favorable  report. 
America  offered  the  prospect  of  abundant  land  and  religious 
freedom. 

The  emigrants  came  to  see  their  journey  as  a kind  of  Exodus. 
Like  the  children  of  Israel,  they  were  moving  from  a land  of 
bondage  to  a land  of  freedom.  As  the  Israelites  had  some 
doubters  who  complained,  or  "murmured,"  about  the  decision  to 
emigrate,  so  did  the  Swiss-Volhynians  have  their  dissidents.  As 
one  account  of  the  experience  later  reported,  "Like  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  so,  too,  the  emigrants  murmured  now  and 
then.  Would  we  had  rather  died  in  Russia,  than  to  be  murdered 
in  America.  But  because  of  faith  in  God  they  again  and  again 
received  new  courage."13 

The  Settlement.  In  1874  the  Swiss-Volhynians  emigrated  en  masse, 
leaving  behind  only  a few  marginal  families.  They  settled  in  two 
primary  locations — southeastern  South  Dakota  and  south  central 
Kansas.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  attracted  seventy-three  Swiss 
families  to  Kansas,  led  by  Elder  Jacob  Stucky  of  Kotosufka.  The 
interrelated  Kansas  and  Dakota  settlements  kept  up  a lively 
exchange  of  visitation,  information,  and  intermarriage  in 
subsequent  decades.  Both  settlements  quickly  lost  touch  with 
their  origins  in  Volhynia.  In  this  regard,  the  Swiss-Volhynians 
were  different  from  the  Dutch-Prussian-Russian  (Low  German) 
Mennonite  immigrants  whose  former  communities  in  the 
southern  Ukraine  developed  a thriving  ethnic  subculture  in  the 


13Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  B.  J.  Goering,  A Short  History  of  the  Swiss  Mennonites 
Who  Migrated  from  Wolhynien  Russia  to  America  and  Settled  in  Kansas  in  1874  (North 
Newton:  Mennonite  Press,  1960),  55. 
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decades  before  World  War  I.  Not  many  years  after  settlement  in 
America,  Kansas  Mennonite  newspapers  carried  numerous  travel 
accounts  by  Low  German  church  leaders  who  visited  distant 
relatives  and  congregations  back  in  the  Ukraine.  But  Swiss- 
Volhynians  had  nothing  to  return  to. 

Kansas  offered  a different  environment  than  the  Swiss- 
Volhynians  had  known.  In  Volhynia  some  of  them  had  cut 
forests  to  get  land  into  production.  In  treeless  Kansas  they  had 
to  break  the  prairie  sod.  An  even  more  radical  change  was  their 
new  settlement  pattern.  At  the  outset  they  decided  not  to  recreate 
European-style  villages  in  Kansas,  but  to  scatter  out  in  the 
American  pattern  of  separate  family  homesteads.  The  scattering 
was  of  wider  scale  than  the  immigrants  wanted.  The  Santa  Fe 
lands  were  not  in  a solid  block,  but  in  a checkerboard  pattern  of 
alternate  640-acre  sections.  Some  of  the  other  land  had  been 
homesteaded  by  "American"  frontier  farmers,  and  it  was  a matter 
of  decades  before  Mennonites  were  able  to  buy  them  out  and 
establish  a solid  ethnic  settlement.  The  center  of  the  Swiss- 
Volhynian  settlement  was  on  section  nineteen  of  Mound 
township  of  McPherson  County.  The  Santa  Fe  Company  built  a 
large  "immigrant  house"  or  shed  to  accommodate  the  people 
until  they  could  build  their  own  dwellings.  In  1882  they  built  a 
church  on  that  site,  the  Hoffnungsfeld  (Hopefield)  church.  A 
century  later  that  building  remained  the  only  original  Mennonite 
church  structure  in  use  in  Kansas. 

Church  officers,  such  as  Jacob  Stucky  and  Jacob  Goering, 
retained  their  positions  in  the  transition  to  America.  Village 
officers  in  Volhynia,  such  as  Jacob  Wedel,  Christian  Gering,  and 
Solomon  Krehbiel,  lost  their  public  positions.  There  were  no 
corresponding  offices  in  America.  County  government  had  been 
established  in  Kansas  prior  to  the  migration,  with  offices  filled  by 
Americans.  The  Swiss-Volhynians  were  not  represented  on  the 
McPherson  county  commission  until  John  C.  Goering  was  elected 
in  1898.  Participation  on  public  school  boards  and  township 
offices  required  some  mastery  of  the  English  language  and 
American  political  ways.  However,  by  the  time  of  Ed  Kaufman's 
childhood  and  youth,  the  Swiss-Volhynians  were  gradually 
getting  involved  in  the  public  life  of  the  wider  community. 

Half  of  the  Swiss-Volhynians  at  the  time  of  migration  were 
poor  and  in  need  of  financial  assistance,  according  to  an  1873 
report  in  an  American  Mennonite  church  paper.14  Half  had  some 


'■'"For  Consideration,"  Herald  of  Truth,  July  1873,  120. 
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Jacob  Schrag  (1836-1928),  Ed  Kaufman's  maternal  grandfather,  and  his  second  wife  Anna 
Schrag  Kaufman  (1849-1930).  They  were  known  as  Schmitt  Yakob  (blacksmith  Jake)  and 
Freundliche  Bas  (friendly  aunt). 

wealth.  In  the  apportionment  of  land  for  settlement,  families  of 
some  authority,  status,  and  wealth  got  the  favorable  sites,  usually 
near  the  immigrant  house  and  settlement  center.  Elder  Jacob 
Stucky  as  leader  received  especially  generous  consideration. 
Some  of  his  descendants  became  known  as  "Landkoenige" 
("Land  kings").  Ed  Kaufman's  paternal  grandparents  (Peter  and 
Freni  Strausz  Kaufman)  were  able  to  settle  on  land  just  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  immigrant  house.  They  were  less  than  two 
miles  from  the  center.  Ed  Kaufman's  maternal  grandparents 
(Jacob  and  Katherina  Stucky  Schrag)  were  more  prosperous,  and 
more  conservative,  than  the  Kaufman  grandparents.15  They  lived 
on  the  section  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  immigrant  house. 
Economically  and  geographically,  Ed  Kaufman  came  out  of  the 
heart  of  this  community. 

The  Swiss-Volhynians  were  one  congregation  in  a variegated 
complex  of  Mennonite  ethnic  groups  who  settled  in  Kansas  in  the 
1870s  and  1880s.  Each  congregation  had  its  own  distinctive 
folkways — dialect,  social  customs,  religious  rituals — depending 
upon  their  European  origins,  routes  of  migration,  and  degree  of 
acculturation  in  America.  The  Swiss-Volhynian  leaders 


,5Ed  G.  Kaufman,  The  Jacob  Schrag  Family  Record  1836-1974  (North  Newton,  KS: 
Bethel  College,  1974),  24. 
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Peter  Kaufman  (1844-1911)  and  Freni  Strausz  Kaufman  (1846-1919),  paternal 
grandparents  of  Ed  G.  Kaufman.  Peter  Kaufman,  nicknamed  Petritzki,  was  concerned  that 
the  curse  of  war-making  afflicted  America  as  well  as  Russia. 


considered  Amish  affiliation  in  the  first  years  after  migration. 
Elder  Jacob  Stucky  attended  Amish-Mennonite  ministers’ 
conferences  for  Kansas,  and  joined  in  their  conservative 
decisions.16  In  1876-7,  however,  Stucky  led  his  Hoffnungsfeld 
(Hopefield)  congregation  into  a new  Kansas  Conference  of 
Mennonites.  The  reasons  for  this  shift  from  Amish  to  Mennonite 


16Jerold  A.  Stahly,  letter  to  James  C.  Juhnke,  25  April  1993. 
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affiliation  are  not  clear.  The  Kansas  Conference  was  an 
organization  designed  to  address  common  concerns  for  education 
and  mission  in  the  American  environment.  In  1891-2  the  Kansas 
Conference  reorganized  as  the  Western  District  of  a national 
conference — The  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  The 
Western  District  was  a loosely  constructed  coalition  of  ethnic 
groups — a body  of  autonomous  congregations  which  gradually 
took  the  shape  of  an  American  denomination  as  they  cooperated 
in  founding  a college,  supporting  new  settlements  and 
congregations,  and  discussing  issues  of  common  concern.17 

The  Swiss-Volhynians  did  not  come  to  an  easy  consensus  on 
major  issues.  In  1891  when  the  Hoffnungsfeld  congregation 
adopted  its  first  constitution,  some  members  refused  to  sign 
because  they  considered  the  Bible  to  be  an  adequate  guide  for 
church  life.18  A written  constitution  implied  mistrust  of  tradition. 
In  1892  at  the  first  official  Western  District  Conference  meeting. 
Elder  Stucky  reported  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  represent  his 
entire  congregation.  Some  of  them  "wished  to  take  a proving 
attitude  at  first."19  The  next  year  Elder  Stucky  died  and  the 
Hoffnungsfeld  congregation  began  a painful  and  protracted 
dispute  over  leadership  succession.  Ed  Kaufman's  family  made 
an  anguished  decision  to  join  the  seceding  group,  the 
Hoffnungsfeld-Eden  congregation  (later  shortened  to  Eden), 
which  in  1895  began  worshipping  separately  and  in  1898  built  a 
meeting  house  across  the  road  west  on  section  twenty-four  of 
Turkey  Creek  township.  Later  efforts  to  heal  the  division  failed, 
a major  embarrassment  for  a people  who  preached  a gospel  of 
peace. 

The  Swiss-Volhynians  in  Kansas  tended  to  look  to  other 
congregations  with  more  educational  and  cultural  background  for 
denominational  leadership.  The  South  German  congregations  of 
Halstead  and  Moundridge  and  the  Dutch  Russian  congregations 
of  Hoffnungsau  and  Alexanderwohl  provided  more  leadership  in 
the  early  years.  Some  Swiss-Volhynians  bore  a sense  of  inferiority 
vis-a-vis  other  Mennonites  which  seemed  to  elicit  special  striving 
for  recognition.  As  late  as  1949  one  of  their  number  lamented 


17David  A.  Haury,  Prairie  People:  A History  of  the  Western  District  Conference 
(Newton:  Faith  and  Life  Press,  1981). 

18Menno  S.  Kaufman,  The  Challenging  Faith  (Newton,  KS:  United  Printing,  1975), 
42. 

19Marlene  Krehbiel,  "Western  District  Conference  Beginnings,"  in  Loris 
Habegger,  ed..  Stories  of  Remembrance  & Restoration:  100  Years  of  the  Western  District 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  (Wordsworth:  Newton,  1992),  19. 
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that  "the  Low  Germans  are  still  ahead  of  us  in  cultural 
refinement.  Schweizers  [Swiss]  are  still  a bit  more  loud,  uncouth 
and  unpolished."20 

The  alleged  Swiss-Volhynian  sense  of  inferiority  is,  however, 
easily  misunderstood.  On  its  positive  side  that  sense  is  known  as 
humility.  The  Amish  tradition  affirmed  that  the  ways  of 
simplicity,  silence,  and  separation  from  the  world  are  blessed  by 
Christ.  A high  premium  on  humility,  and  sanctions  against  the 
sins  of  pride,  remained  a powerful  force  in  this  community. 
Some  of  the  Swiss-Volhynian  immigrants  at  their  arrival  still 
wore  hooks  and  eyes  rather  than  buttons.  Buttons  on  coats  had 
long  been  identified  with  social  pride  and  with  military  uniforms. 
Even  after  these  folk  took  up  buttons,  remnants  of  their  Amish 
culture  of  humility  informed  their  ways  of  living  and 
worshipping.  Ed  Kaufman’s  maternal  grandfather,  Jacob  Schrag, 
resisted  innovations  such  as  lightning  rods,  telephones, 
automobiles,  and  higher  education — all  of  which  seemed  related 
to  a quest  for  status  and  self-sufficiency  that  contradicted  the 
traditional  Amish\ Mennonite  virtue  of  humility. 

In  some  respects  the  Swiss-Volhynians  were  quite  open  to 
change  compared  to  other  Kansas  Mennonite  congregations. 
Their  traditionalism  had  been  modified  by  Pietist  influences  even 
before  their  migration.  Their  musical  tradition  in  church  choirs 
and  congregational  singing  was  highly  regarded.  When  the  group 
passed  through  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  their  way  to  America, 
the  Mennonite  pastor  of  the  urban  Hamburg  congregation  took 
special  note  that  these  Volhynians  had  a male  choir  which  sang 
four-part  harmony.21  In  its  time,  such  four-part  singing  was  a 
sign  of  change  from  tradition.  In  1876  the  Hoffnungsfeld 
congregation  became  the  first  Kansas  Conference  congregation  to 
organize  a choir.  That  same  year  they  were  among  the  leaders  in 
organizing  Sunday  School  classes.  Hoffnungsfeld  acquired  an 
organ  in  1909,  and  Eden  in  1912 — again  in  advance  of  many 
other  congregations.  The  same  was  true  for  Eden's  organization 
of  a Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  1906,  and  Eden's  decision  in 
1925  to  shift  from  the  common  cup  to  individual  cups  in 
celebrating  communion. 


20R.  C.  Kauffman,  "A  Critical  Evaluation  of  Ourselves  (the  Swiss  Mennonites)," 
in  Addresses  and  Other  Items  of  Interest  Connected  with  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 
Services  of  the  Swiss  Mennonites,  ed.  Harley  J.  Stucky  (N.p.,  1949),  56. 

21B.  C.  Roosen  in  Mennonitische  Blaetter,  cited  in  Solomon  Stucky,  The  Heritage 
of  the  Swiss  Volhynian  Mennonites  (Waterloo,  Ont.:  Conrad  Press,  1981),  130. 
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The  Swiss-Volhynians  prospered  in  Kansas.  They  had  a 
reputation  for  hard  work,  for  large  families,  and  for  willingness 
to  adopt  new  agricultural  technologies.  Their  population 
explosion,  combined  with  strong  religious  vitality,  enabled  them 
to  establish  additional  congregations  as  members  moved  outward 
from  the  center.  In  1884  some  of  them  joined  with  migrants  from 
South  Dakota  who  established  a settlement  at  Pretty  Prairie  in 
Reno  County.  Swiss-Volhynians  also  had  key  roles  in  founding 
new  congregations  in  or  near  the  towns  of  Moundridge, 
Kingman,  Bums,  and  McPherson.  Ed  Kaufman  came  to 
consciousness  in  an  expansive  and  thriving  community. 

The  Man  and  His  Community.  Swiss-Volhynians  adapted  to  life  in 
America  in  ways  that  both  strengthened  and  weakened  their 
identity  as  a separate  people.  On  one  hand,  they  gradually 
accepted  American  ways.  Like  other  immigrants,  they  were 
drawn  into  the  melting  pot  and  slowly  modified  their  time-worn 
habits  of  speech,  naming  children,  relating  to  authority,  social 
interaction,  and  religious  ritual.  Nothing  about  their  community 
life  was  unaffected.  They  had  fled  Russia,  in  part,  to  avoid  a 
threatening  Russification.  They  arrived  in  America  and  faced  a 
seductive  Americanization.  Religious  freedom  for  them  meant 
community  autonomy — the  ability  to  live  out  their  own  ideals  as 
a people.  But  religious  freedom  in  America  was  rooted  in  the 
liberal  democratic  ideal  of  individual  freedom.  How  could 
traditionalist  community  autonomy  be  reconciled  with  the 
American  premium  upon  individual  autonomy?  The  Swiss- 
Volhynians  could  not  escape  from  the  acculturation  process,  nor 
from  the  internal  disagreements  forced  when  innovative 
individuals  demanded  adaptive  change.  American  life  was  a 
potent  solvent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Swiss-Volhynians  found  opportunities 
in  America  to  strengthen  and  build  their  community  in  new 
ways.  America  was  more  than  a melting  pot.  It  was  also  a 
pluralistic  society  which  fostered  the  maintenance  and 
revitalization  of  distinctive  ethnic-religious  traditions.  Mennonites 
in  America  had  the  freedom  to  print  German-language  literature, 
to  found  German-language  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  create  a 
host  of  other  associations  designed  to  sustain  their  culture. 
Indeed,  it  is  arguable  that  until  World  War  I,  Kansas  Mennonites 
were  more  self-conscious  in  their  cultural  Germanism  than  they 
had  been  in  Volhynia  and  the  Ukraine.  Complex  forces  in 
American  society  contributed  to  what  sociologists  call 
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"ethnogenesis" — the  creative  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
ethnic  folkways  and  institutions. 

What  was  it  in  American  society  that  fostered  ethnic  identity 
among  the  Swiss-Volhynians  and  other  religious-ethnic  groups? 
Some  scholars  theorize  that  immigrants  who  came  to  America 
reacted  defensively  to  the  manifest  social  dislocations  which  were 
part  of  the  American  experience — the  upheavals  of  immigration, 
of  rapid  technological  change,  of  threatening  urbanization.  Some 
groups,  including  Mennonites,  thrived  because  their  community- 
building activities  helped  them  meet  social-psychological  needs 
in  the  American  context.  American  life,  while  it  surely  melted 
down  many  immigrant  folkways  and  ethnic  traditions,  also 
provided  both  stimulus  and  opportunity  for  community 
reformation  and  revitalization.22 

The  life  of  Ed  Kaufman  illustrates  the  double-edged  process  of 
ethnic  community  acculturation  and  revitalization.  With  the 
"firmness"  of  a Swiss-Volhynian,  Kaufman  planted  one  foot  in 
his  community  religious  tradition  and  another  foot  in  modern 
America.  His  commitments  were  a recipe  for  both  controversy 
and  creativity. 


22Thomas  Bender,  Community  and  Social  Change  in  America  (New  Brunswick: 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1978);  Andrew  M.  Greeley,  The  Denominational  Society 
(Glenview:  Scott  Foresman,  1972). 


"Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go:  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
Proverbs  22:  6 

"The  family  is  the  earliest,  the  most  elementary, 
and  the  most  permanent  of  social  groups." 
Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest  W.  Burgess, 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology  (1921),  213. 


Chapter  2 

Home,  Church,  School:  1891-1907 


Birth  and  Family.  Edmund  George  Kaufman  was  a Christmas  gift 
to  his  family.  He  was  bom  on  a Kansas  farm  frontier  on 
December  26,  1891,  the  fourth  child  of  John  P.  and  Carolina 
(Schrag)  Kaufman.  The  new  baby's  parents  knew  well  that  theirs 
was  a fragile  gift.  Two  of  their  first  three  children  had  already 
died.  The  first,  a boy,  Gerhard  Peter,  died  at  birth  August  3,  1887. 
The  second,  Sophia  Ephrosine,  died  February  2,  1890,  four 
months  after  birth.  Emma  Katherina,  a twin  to  Sophia,  was  now 
two  years  old.  The  parents  were  in  their  mid-twenties. 

The  young  family  lived  in  a drafty,  two-room  wood  frame 
house  in  southern  McPherson  County,  Kansas.  As  a young  boy, 
Ed  slept  in  the  attic,  where  the  snow  blew  through  the  cracks  and 
made  patterns  on  the  wood  floor  after  winter  blizzards.  The 
house  had  been  thrown  up  in  1883  by  James  T.  Moffatt,  an 
American  settler.  Moffatt  was  the  first  private  owner  of  the 
northeast  comer  of  section  eighteen  in  Mound  Township.  Moffatt 
had  not  built  for  the  future.  He  held  his  eighty  acres  for  less  than 
a year  and  then  moved  on,  like  so  many  restless  entrepreneurs 
on  the  American  frontier.  He  sold  eighty  acres  for  $40  per  acre 
to  two  Mennonite  farmers,  Jacob  Gehring  and  Peter  Kaufman. 
Peter  Kaufman  passed  his  share  on  to  his  son,  John  P.  Kaufman. 
The  Mennonites,  as  soon  as  they  could,  built  more  durable 
houses.  They  planned  to  stay. 

Vulnerable  as  John  and  Carolina  Kaufman  must  have  felt  that 
cold  winter  of  1891,  they  called  on  a professional  medical  doctor, 
not  a traditional  midwife,  to  assist  with  the  birth  of  their  son. 
Fortunately,  Dr.  Samuel  Haury  was  available.  Two  years  earlier 
Haury  had  completed  his  medical  education  at  St.  Louis  Medical 
School  and  set  up  a practice  in  Moundridge,  Kansas,  a small 
town  of  350  people  located  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  rail  line  two 
miles  south  and  three  miles  east  of  the  Kaufman  homestead.  Dr. 
Haury's  presence  in  the  Kaufman  home  that  winter  was  a sign  of 
progress  and  prosperity.  Only  seventeen  years  after  their  1874 
migration  to  Kansas,  this  Mennonite  community  had  the  benefits 
of  modem  scientific  medicine  close  at  hand.  After  losing  two  of 
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their  first  three  children,  the  Kaufmans  went  on  to  have  six  more, 
all  of  whom  survived  and  lived  to  a productive  maturity.1 

Dr.  Haury's  assistance  at  Edmund  G.  Kaufman’s  birth  was  a 
remarkable  coincidence.  Here  met  two  Mennonites,  one  a 
helpless  infant  and  the  other  a bearded  44-year-old  doctor,  each 
in  their  own  generation  apostles  of  modem  religious  and  cultural 
change.  They  were  both  pioneer  Mennonite  missionaries,  in 
Indian  Territory  and  China  respectively.  They  both  gave  up  their 
missionary  calling  under  clouds  of  controversy  after  just  one 
term  on  the  field  and  took  up  alternative  professional  careers,  in 
medicine  and  in  education.  Haury's  missionary  career  among  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  people  had  gone  up  in  smoke  in  1887 
because  of  a scandalous  extramarital  sexual  involvement — 
something  too  shocking  to  talk  about  except  in  private  and  in 
hushed  tones.  Forty  years  later,  Ed  Kaufman  failed  to  return  to 
China  because  of  political  upheaval  in  China  and  religious 
infighting  among  Mennonites. 

On  his  horse  and  buggy  drive  from  Moundridge  to  the 
Kaufman  homestead.  Dr.  Haury  passed  through  a short  stretch 
of  some  of  the  richest  farmland  in  America.  Twenty  years  earlier 
these  cultivated  fields  of  McPherson  County  had  been  a vast  sea 
of  prairie  grasses,  part  of  the  broad  border  where  the  tall 
bluestem  grasses  gave  way  to  shorter  midgrass  prairies.  The 
westernmost  fringe  of  the  Chisholm  trail  passed  through  parts  of 
eastern  McPherson  County,  and,  beginning  in  1867,  longhorn 
cattle  on  the  Chisholm  trail  had  traversed  a wide  swath  of  prairie 
from  Texas  to  Abilene,  Kansas.  Within  two  decades,  the  1870s 
and  the  1880s,  frontier  farmers  with  steel-tipped  plows  cut  the 
prairie  grassroots,  destroyed  an  ancient  ecosystem,  put  up  fences 
against  free  ranging  cattle,  and  began  to  cultivate  fruits  and 
grains.  Twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  below  the  McPherson  County 
surface  was  a vast  sea  of  sweet  water,  the  Equus  beds,  which 
could  keep  vegetable  gardens  productive  even  in  dry  years.  The 
land  was  flat.  From  his  buggy  Dr.  Haury’s  gaze  could  extend 
unhindered  in  all  directions.  Mile  roads  on  section  lines  were  as 
straight  as  the  dominant  horizontal  line  that  divided  earth  from 
sky.  This  was  an  environment  conducive  to  linear  thinking,  to 
purposiveness. 


’Elsa  Haury,  "Samuel  S.  Haury  1847-1929,"  in  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Pioneers,  ed.  and  comp.  Edmund  G.  Kaufman  (North  Newton,  KS:  Bethel  College, 
1973),  317-325. 
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John  P.  Kaufman  (1865-1953)  and  Carolina  Schrag  Kaufman  (1869-1958)  and  children 
ca.  1896.  Left  to  right:  Reinhold,  Christian,  Emma,  and  Edmund.  Two  earlier  children  had 
died  in  infancy:  Gerhard  and  Sophia.  Three  were  bom  later:  John,  Elsie,  and  Paul. 


Naming.  Tradition  dictated  that  John  and  Carolina  Kaufman  select 
names  for  their  children  from  the  Bible  or  from  a limited  stock  of 
German  names.  John  was  one  of  nine  children,  all  with  Bible 
names  (Magdalena,  Maria,  Anna,  Peter,  Joseph  and  Jacob). 
Carolina  was  one  of  eight  children,  evenly  divided  with  Bible 
and  German  names  (Freni,  Anna,  Maria,  Katharina,  Regina,  John 
and  Elias).  Their  choice  of  the  English  name  //Edmund"  for  their 
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new  son  was  unprecedented  in  the  community.  "Edmund"  could 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  William  Shakespeare  and  jane 
Austen,  a name,  as  Austen  once  wrote,  "of  heroism  and  renown; 
of  kings,  princes  and  knights."* 2  John  and  Carolina  left  no  record 
of  what  literature  or  other  contacts  led  them  to  the  name 
Edmund  in  1891,  but  their  choice  fit  into  a generational  pattern. 
First  generation  Swiss-Volhynians  in  Kansas  typically  chose 
traditional  Bible  and  Germanic  names  for  some  of  their  children, 
and  unusual  non-Germanic  non-biblical  names  for  others.  Among 
Edmund's  first  cousins  could  be  found  such  innovative  names 
(for  Mennonites)  as  Edwin,  Edward,  Marvin,  Reed,  Edna,  Lillie, 
Marilyn,  and  Lucille — along  with  traditional  names  such  as 
Esther,  Ruth,  Anna,  Daniel,  Peter,  and  Jacob. 

Family  Life:  Parents.  Three  concentric  circles  of  closely  interwoven 
human  relationships  gave  Ed  Kaufman  an  exceptionally  strong 
personal  and  social  identity:  his  nuclear  family;  his  extended 
family  of  Kaufmans  and  Schrags;  and  his  Swiss-Volhynian  ethnic 
Mennonite  subculture.  The  Swiss-Volhynian  Mennonites,  settled 
in  southern  McPherson  and  northern  Harvey  counties,  were  his 
people.  At  the  center  were  his  parents,  John  and  Carolina.  They 
had  been  small  children,  ages  9 and  5,  when  their  community 
migrated  from  Volhynia  to  Kansas.  They  came  to  maturity  on 
frontier  farms  a mile  and  a half  apart  in  McPherson  County.  John 
P.  Kaufman  was  a large  and  powerful  man,  six  feet  two  inches 
tall  and  well  built.  His  nickname  was  "Groh,"  the  Swiss- 
Volhynian  dialect  word  for  "large."  He  had  an  immense  capacity 
for  physical  labor  as  well  as  a high  regard  for  the  life  of  the 
mind.  He  expected  the  same  of  his  children.  He  served  on  the 
board  of  Pioneer  school  district  (#26)  primary  school. 

Carolina  Schrag  Kaufman,  a diminutive  but  spirited  woman, 
joined  her  menfolk  in  outdoor  farm  work.  She  plowed  in  the 
field  with  five  horses.  In  harvest  time  she  would  stack  the  wheat 
bundles  on  top  of  the  stack,  and  then  go  back  to  the  house  in 
time  to  get  dinner  ready  for  the  crew.3  Carolina  participated  in 
family  discussions  about  farm  matters  such  as  the  purchase  of 
new  equipment  or  the  best  time  to  market  the  hogs.  She  was  a 
spiritual  mentor  to  her  son.  In  1911  when  Grandfather  Peter 
Kaufman  died,  Ed  came  to  his  mother  for  counsel  to  overcome 


Leslie  Dunkling  and  William  Gosling,  The  Facts  on  File  Dictionary  of  First  Names 

(New  York:  Facts  on  File  Publications,  1983). 

3Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  Interview  by  Fred  Zerger  (grandson),  1970,  transcript, 
Mennonite  Library  and  Archives,  North  Newton,  KS,  17-19. 
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his  grief  and  depression.  She  helped  him,  as  he  recorded, 
"reconcile  myself  to  what  kind  of  a life  this  is."4 

Although  Ed  Kaufman  deeply  loved  and  respected  his  parents, 
he  sensed  that  not  everything  was  right  in  their  relationship.  His 
father  was  too  domineering  and  his  mother  had  to  endure  far  too 
much.  Ed  imagined  it  could  be  different,  that  marriage  could  be 
more  mutual.  Many  years  later  he  confessed  in  a private  letter, 
"Often  as  a youth  (I)  vowed  to  myself  and  to  God  that  if  ever  He 
gives  me  a wife  I do  not  want  to  be  that  way  [a  domineering 
husband]."5  Kaufman  never  related  any  details  about  the  darker 
side  of  his  parents'  relationship;  such  things  were  covered  by  a 
code  of  silence.  In  his  1917  MA  thesis,  Kaufman  made  a critical 
general  comment  about  Kansas  Mennonite  marriages:  'Too  often 
marriage  is  regarded  as  a license  for  sexual  liberty,  and  the 
woman  the  slave  of  the  man's  desires."6 

For  John  P.  and  Carolina  Kaufman,  religious  expression  was  a 
family  matter — not  something  left  to  the  church.  John  Kaufman 
taught  his  children  that  "salvation  is  a personal  thing,  an  inner 
thing,"  and  he  stayed  home  from  church  a few  Sundays  each 
year  to  make  the  point.7  The  Kaufman  family  rituals  reflected 
Pietist  renewal.  Every  morning  of  the  week  after  early  cow- 
milking and  chores,  as  well  as  evenings  before  bedtime,  the 
family  gathered  for  Bible  reading,  hymn  singing  and  prayer. 
They  knelt  for  prayer,  turning  around  to  face  the  backs  of  the 
chairs.  Father  said  the  prayer  and  mother  kept  her  head  covered 
as  Scripture  commanded.  To  kneel  for  prayer  was  to  obey 
literally  a Bible  command,  as  well  as  to  anticipate  the  coming 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  which  "at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth."8 

John  and  Carolina  were  both  good  singers  and  lovers  of  good 
music.  They  bought  a pump  organ,  trained  their  children  to  sing 
in  harmony,  and  made  group  singing  into  a central  ritual  of 
family  solidarity.  John  sang  bass;  Carolina  sang  alto;  the  children 


‘Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  71. 

5Kaufman  to  Edna  Ramseyer,  7 April  1965,  in  the  possession  of  Edna  Ramseyer 
Kaufman. 

‘Edmund  George  Kaufman,  “Social  Problems  and  Opportunities  of  the  Western 
District  Conference  Communities  of  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites  of 
North  America"  (M.A.  thesis,  Bluffton  College  and  Mennonite  Seminary,  1917), 
99. 

7Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  22. 

®Reinhold  “Ray"  Kaufman,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  20  September  1992. 
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sang  soprano  until  their  voices  changed.  They  sang  German  folk 
songs  as  well  as  hymns  of  piety.  The  texts  of  this  music 
permeated  the  minds  of  family  members — surfacing  later  as 
spiritual  resources  in  times  of  crisis  and  decision.  One  spring 
day,  when  their  children  were  quite  young  and  not  sure  they 
could  be  left  alone,  the  parents  went  overnight  with  the  church 
pastor  and  his  wife  by  horse  and  buggy  to  Lindsborg,  some 
thirty  miles  north,  to  hear  the  Swedish-Americans  sing  Handel's 
"Messiah."  Ed  later  overheard  some  neighbor  boys  say  "how 
foolish  it  was  to  go  so  far  just  to  hear  some  music."  But  the 
children  reveled  in  their  family  singing  tradition. 

John  P.  Kaufman  wanted  his  children  to  get  an  education.  He 
insisted  that  Emma,  Ed's  older  sister,  attend  Bethel,  even  though 
she  wanted  to  back  out  at  the  last  minute.  She  was  the  only  girl 
from  the  community  at  Bethel  at  that  time.  Some  of  young  Ed 
Kaufman's  early  education  came  through  listening  to  his  father's 
intense  conversations  with  outside  guests  invited  into  their  home. 
One  guest,  a graduate  student  in  medical  college,  argued  that 
higher  education  was  just  a veneer  that  could  not  change  the 
basic  character  or  personality  of  students.  Ed's  father  argued  that 
good  Christian  higher  education  could  go  more  deeply  and  could 
fundamentally  redirect  the  lives  of  students.  As  Ed  remembered 
it,  his  father  felt  so  strongly  about  the  matter  that  he  "continued 
to  argue  the  point  with  his  family  even  though  the  young  doctor 
had  left."9 

John  and  Carolina  were  among  the  first  couples  in  church  to 
break  the  entrenched  custom  of  separate  seating  for  men  and 
women.  To  sit  together  as  a family  was  a bold  act,  which  most 
Mennonites  took  as  evidence  of  pride.  Perhaps  it  was  indeed  a 
prideful  thing  to  do.  It  was  also  an  American  act.  The  traditional 
Amish  /Mervnonite  seating  pattern — men  on  the  right,  women  on 
the  left,  separate  sections  for  young  and  elderly — bespoke 
communal  values.  The  challengers  of  the  tradition  put  the 
emphasis  upon  an  alternative  value — the  nuclear  family.  This 
was  one  of  innumerable  symbolic  challenges  to  traditional 
community-oriented  behavior  in  the  new  world.10  Seating  by 
nuclear  families  in  church  reflected  the  American  rural  residential 


Tid  G.  Kaufman,  "My  Early  Impressions  of  Bethel  College,"  (1962?),  folder  108, 
box  24,  Edmund  G.  Kaufman  Papers,  MLA.MS.108,  Mennonite  Library  and 
Archives,  North  Newton,  KS. 

I0See  the  description  of  John  P.  Kaufman  in  The  Peter  and  Elisabeth  (Graber) 
Kaufman  Family  Record  1770-1987  (Kaufman  Genealogy  Committee:  North  Newton 
Kans,  1988),  108. 
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pattern  of  separated  single-family  homesteads,  rather  than 
European-style  village  settlements. 

Extended  Family.  Ed  Kaufman  grew  up  in  the  company  of  aunts, 
uncles,  and  cousins.  Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  land  was 
readily  available  for  those  who  wanted  to  farm.  Ed  had  six 
married  aunts  and  uncles  on  his  father's  side,  and  seven  married 
aunts  and  uncles  on  his  mother's  side.  All  thirteen  of  these 
families  lived  on  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Moundridge  and  all 
contributed  to  a wider  Mennonite  population  explosion.  Ed  had 
ninety-one  first  cousins — all  people  whose  names  he  knew, 
whom  he  saw  at  church,  and  to  whom  he  felt  a family 
connection. 

The  social  stability  of  Mennonite  family  networks  was  most 
impressive,  at  least  by  the  standards  of  later  generations. 
Sanctions  against  deviant  behavior  were  effective.  The  Kaufmans, 
Schrags,  and  other  Swiss-Volhynians  did  not  get  divorces, 
whatever  marital  problems  they  may  have  had.  C.  J.  Goering 
served  as  elder  of  the  Eden  Mennonite  Church  for  thirty-five 
years,  1902-1937.  During  that  time  he  baptized  553  persons  and 
presided  over  the  marriage  of  165  couples.  By  1940  none  of  these 
couples  had  been  divorced.  No  children  had  been  born  out  of 
wedlock.  The  couples  he  had  married,  wrote  Goering,  “it  seems 
to  me,  are  very  happy  together."11  Goering  may  have  been 
ignoring  negative  evidence,  but  he  could  indeed  be  sure  that  he 
was  religious  leader  of  a tightly-knit  and  stable  community. 

Ed  Kaufman's  extended  family  network  not  only  gave  him  a 
strong  sense  of  communal  identity  and  stability.  It  also  provided 
a base  of  support  in  his  home  congregation  for  church  leadership 
in  missions  and  education.  His  grandparents,  aunts,  and  uncles 
gave  money  for  his  missionary  work  in  China  and  for  special 
projects  at  Bethel  College.  For  whatever  ideas  Ed  Kaufman 
proposed,  his  word  had  special  weight  in  denominational  circles, 
because  his  superiors  and  his  fellow  workers  knew  that  Ed  could 
muster  funds  to  get  his  favored  projects  under  way.  This  rapidly 
growing  extended  family  formed  part  of  the  context  for  his 
progressive  social  vision.  Kaufman's  sense  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  Mennonite  community  for  education  and  mission  were  rooted 
in  the  growing  and  thriving  community  of  his  childhood. 


nC.  J.  Goering,  "Eden  Mennonite  Church  History  1895-1939,"  trans.  Mrs.  Art 
Wedel,  folder  5,  box  lb,  Kaufman  papers. 
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Kansas  Mcnnonite  culture  socialized  Ed  Kaufman  to  the  ideal 
of  male  leadership.  In  the  churches  only  men  could  serve  as 
elder,  minister,  or  deacon.  In  the  homes,  men  took  primary 
responsibility  for  discipline  of  the  children.  Most  Mennonite 
primary  school  teachers  were  young  men,  although  some  young 
women  also  became  teachers.  One  dimension  of  male  authority 
related  to  the  power  of  guns,  even  as  Mennonite  doctrine  forbade 
the  taking  of  human  life  in  warfare.  Kaufman  both  feared  and 
respected  guns.  His  father  had  a muzzle-loader  shotgun  that 
awed  the  Kaufman  children  with  its  noise  and  power.  On  one 
occasion  John  Kaufman  accidentally  fired  it  in  the  kitchen  with 
the  family  standing  around,  "and  the  hole  was  in  the  ceiling  as 
long  as  we  lived  there."  On  another  memorable  day,  Ed  held  the 
ladder  as  his  father  descended  into  the  outdoor  cellar  to  shoot  a 
skunk.  The  doomed  skunk  left  its  own  powerful  memorial  before 
succumbing.  On  hog  butchering  day,  the  adult  men  had  a contest 
to  determine  who  was  the  best  with  a rifle  by  shooting  at  a 
target.  Ed  Kaufman  was  proud  that  his  father  "one  time  at 
least . . . had  the  privilege  to  shoot  the  pigs."  Later  he  had  a rifle 
sent  to  him  in  China,  presumably  because  he  needed  it  for  hog 
butchering  day  there — although  his  friend  Sam  Goering  also  had 
one  available. 

Siviss-V olhynians  and  Others.  As  a young  lad  Ed  Kaufman  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  windmill  of  the  Kaufman  farm  and  surveyed  the 
countryside.  In  every  direction  he  could  see  the  farms  belonging 
to  his  extended  Kaufman-Schrag  family,  as  well  as  of  his  Swiss- 
Volhynian  church  people.  He  would  strain  his  eyes  and  wonder 
about  worlds  beyond.  Off  to  the  west  he  could  see  the  ribbon  of 
trees  that  bordered  the  Turkey  Creek  on  its  meandering  way 
south  to  the  Little  Arkansas  River.  Beyond  the  Turkey  Creek  (and 
to  the  east  and  north  beyond  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  tracks) 
lived  the  "Low  Germans" — another  kind  of  Mennonites  who 
spoke  a strange  dialect.  Ed  imagined,  in  biblical  categories  that 
were  second  nature  for  him,  that  the  Swiss-Volhynians  were  the 
Israelites  and  the  Low  Germans  were  the  Philistines  from  across 
the  River  Jordan  (Turkey  Creek).  Swiss-Volhynians,  a smaller 
group,  generally  believed  that  the  Low  Germans  were  wealthier, 
and  that  the  Swiss  had  to  work  hard  to  catch  up.  "They  were 
well-to-do  people  when  we  were  poor  and  didn't  have  anything," 
said  one  Swiss- Volhynian  leader.12  In  any  case  the  Low  Germans 


12Gerhard  Zerger,  Interview  by  Barbara  Thiesen,  16  April  1982,  MLA. 
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were  different.  Kaufman  learned  at  an  early  age  that  it  would  be 
a momentous  event,  if  not  a major  breach  of  group  solidarity,  for 
a Swiss-Volhynian  man  to  take  a wife  from  the  people  across  the 
Turkey  Creek. 

The  truly  different  people  on  the  fringes  of  Ed  Kaufman's 
childhood  world  were  not  other  German-speaking  Mennonites 
but  the  English-speaking  Americans.  "They  despised  our  people," 
said  one  Swiss-Volhynian  about  "the  Roys,  the  Morrises,  the 
Days,  the  Mannings — all  English  people."13  The  German-speaking 
immigrants  sensed  that  the  Americans  were  eager  to  take 
economic  advantage  of  Mennonites.  For  example,  a "Mr.  Pack" 
from  Moundridge  came  to  the  Kaufman  homestead  to  buy  and 
sell  cattle.  After  some  years  of  dealing  with  this  middleman,  John 
Kaufman  decided  to  make  his  own  arrangements  with  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railroad  for  a cattle  car  to  ship  his  livestock 
directly  to  Kansas  City.  One  early  morning  the  Kaufmans  drove 
their  cattle  to  Moundridge  only  to  find  that  the  railway  car  had 
been  cancelled.  They  believed  the  "Americans"  (presumably  Mr. 
Pack)  had  interfered  to  keep  "these  Russians"  out  of  the  lucrative 
shipping  business.  John  Kaufman  was  so  disappointed  that  "at 
the  supper  table  he  broke  down."  Later  Kaufman  did  succeed  in 
shipping  his  own  cattle  to  market,  even  accompanying  them  to 
Kansas  City  and  returning  to  tell  stories  to  his  children  about  the 
up-to-date  metropolis.  'That  was  the  world!  That  was  really  the 
world!"14 

Although  the  Swiss-Volhynians  had  found  prosperity  in 
America,  they  had  not  found  a land  without  war.  In  1898  Ed’s 
grandfather,  Peter  Kaufman,  returned  from  Moundridge  where 
people  were  all  excited  by  news  that  America  was  going  to  war 
against  Spain  over  a problem  in  Cuba.  Peter  Kaufman  had  two 
draft  age  sons  who  would  be  prime  candidates  for  conscription. 
"We  left  Russia  because  of  war  conditions  . . . and  now  so  soon 
the  same  thing  starts  here."  Kansas  Mennonites  called  a special 
session  of  their  Western  District  Conference  in  Newton  and 
issued  a public  statement  that  "we  cannot  take  part  in  war  and 
military  service."  They  would  be  willing,  they  said,  to  offer 
noncombatant  Red  Cross  service,  and  they  were  grateful  that 
President  McKinley  had  worked  so  hard  to  avoid  war.15  As  it 


13Zerger  interview. 
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turned  out,  the  Spanish-American  war  lasted  only  three  months. 
The  United  States  won  an  unqualified  victory  without  resorting 
to  military  conscription.  But  the  incident,  powerfully  mediated  by 
his  grandfather's  alarm,  instructed  a youthful  Ed  Kaufman  in  one 
of  the  essentials  of  Mennonite  identity.  His  people  had  migrated 
for  sake  of  conscience  in  the  past.  Would  the  time  come  when 
they  would  have  to  choose  between  being  Mennonite  and  being 
American?16 


Public  Elementary  School.  Like  one-room  public  schools  across 
rural  America,  Pioneer  grade  school  (district  #26),  just  over  a mile 
north  of  the  Kaufman  homestead,  was  a melting  pot  of  Anglo- 
conformity.  Here  Ed  Kaufman,  along  with  other  children  of 
immigrants,  learned  the  English  language,  the  names  of 
American  presidents,  the  American  flag  salute,  American  songs, 
and  hundreds  of  social  and  literary  cues  for  adapting  to 
American  democratic  society.  The  Pioneer  school  district  had 
been  organized  by  American  settlers  before  Mennonites  arrived. 
When  Ed  Kaufman  started  first  grade  in  the  fall  of  1898,  three 
groups  were  represented  among  Pioneer  school 
pupils — Americans,  Low  Germans,  and  Swiss-Volhynians.  The 
proportion  of  Mennonites  in  the  district  was  gradually  increasing. 
In  1902,  just  before  Ed  entered  grade  five,  the  Kaufman  family 
moved  to  a new  home  a mile  south  and  3/4  mile  west.  It  was  on 
the  same  section  of  land  as  the  original  homestead,  but  placed 
the  children  in  the  Peaceful  school  district  (#  120),  which  had  a 
higher  proportion  of  Mennonites.17 

Mennonite  pupils  at  Pioneer  school  had  to  put  up  with  scorn 
from  the  Americans  who  loved  to  "razz  the  Russians."  Ed 
Kaufman’s  particular  tormenter  was  Pete  Durst,  an  older  and 
stronger  fellow  who  took  perverse  pleasure  in  wrestling  Ed  and 
holding  him  in  fear.  One  cold  winter  day,  Ed  watched  as  Pete 
Durst  came  into  the  school  room  and  backed  up  to  the  red-hot 
pot-bellied  stove  to  warm  himself.  Ed  noticed  that  Pete’s  wet 
pants  were  against  the  stove  and  starting  to  scorch.  Should  Ed 
warn  his  nemesis,  or  should  he  let  him  suffer?  Ed  recalled  his 
moral  dilemma:  "And  yet  I remember  I distinctly  thought,  too, 
that  people  of  peace  should  love  their  enemies  and  be  good  to 
them.  . . . But  it  didn't  take  long  and  there  were  holes  in  his 


,6Kaufrnan  interview,  1970,  transcript,  1. 
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pants."  Belatedly,  Ed  went  over  to  help  put  out  the  flames.18  The 
ethical  terms  in  which  Ed  Kaufman  framed  this  story  revealed  a 
pivotal  component  of  his  childhood  moral  formation.  He  was 
part  of  a "people  of  peace."  The  ideals  of  that  peoplehood  laid 
special  moral  claims  upon  his  relationships  with  Americans  and 
with  other  people  who  were  different. 

Alongside  their  secular  American  public  schools,  Kansas 
Mennonites  established  congregation  schools  ( Gemeindeschulen ) 
for  German-language  religious  education.19  Mennonite  pupils 
attended  congregation  schools  for  about  eight  weeks  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  after  the  public  school  term  was 
completed.  In  1898  Mennonites  supported  forty-two  private 
elementary  schools.  One  of  these  "Gemeindeschulen"  was  located 
across  the  road  east  from  the  Kaufman  homestead.  It  bore  the 
name  "Black  College,"  because  the  unpainted  outer  boards  had 
turned  black.  At  the  "Black  College"  Ed  learned  to  speak  proper 
high  German,  which  was  so  different  from  his  Swiss-Volhynian 
dialect  that  he  had  as  much  trouble  learning  high  German  at  the 
"Black  College"  as  he  had  learning  English  in  public  school. 

Around  the  time  Ed  Kaufman's  elementary  school  education 
began,  Mennonites  in  the  Pioneer  district  were  able  to  place  their 
own  people  on  the  public  school  board  and  to  hire  their  own 
youth  as  teachers.  Peter  F.  Duerksen,  a Low  German  Mennonite, 
taught  at  Pioneer  in  1893-1894.  Andrew  D.  Schrag,  a Swiss- 
Volhynian,  taught  from  1895  to  1897.  Duerksen  and  Schrag 
taught  at  both  Pioneer  public  school  and  at  the  congregational 
"Black  College."  They  were  pioneers  of  a new  class  of  Kansas 
Mennonite  young  people  who  had  received  several  years  of 
college  education,  usually  at  Bethel  College  in  Newton,  and 
moved  into  teaching  positions  in  Mennonite  communities.  These 
young  teachers  struck  a creative  balance  between  worlds:  public 
and  private,  English  and  German,  secular  and  religious. 
Cornelius  H.  Wedel,  President  of  Bethel  College  until  1910,  saw 
such  young  men  and  women  as  keys  to  the  healthy  development 
of  the  Mennonite  subculture  in  the  American  environment.  They 
were  to  take  active  leadership  in  Mennonite  congregational  life 
as  Sunday  School  teachers  and  in  other  ways,  even  as  they 
improved  the  quality  of  both  the  German  culture  and  the  English 
culture  of  the  Mennonite  communities.  They  should  teach 


18Ed  G.  Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  3. 
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students  to  speak  proper  high  German  and  proper  English,  not 
a lowly  dialect  and  a broken  English.  They  should  teach  the 
names  and  the  achievements  of  great  literary  and  political  figures 
from  England  and  from  Germany.  These  bilingual  Mennonite 
teachers  won  accreditation  through  the  American  public  system. 
They  also  were  nourished  by  the  "German  Teacher’s 
Association,"  which  met  semiannually  to  discuss  curricula  and  to 
work  in  other  ways  toward  an  excellent  and  uniform  system  of 
Mennonite  congregation  schools. 

The  Kansas  Mennonite  model  for  parallel  public  and  private 
education  assumed  a cooperative  and  benevolent  relationship 
between  church  and  state.  It  met  both  the  needs  of  the  religious- 
ethnic  subculture  and  the  needs  of  public  life  in  the  wider 
American  culture.  It  was  a transitional  arrangement.  Over  the 
decades,  the  public  school  term  expanded  and  the  parochial 
school  term  shrank.  Ed  Kaufman  was  inspired  to  become  a 
teacher  in  this  system  when  it  was  functioning  well  for  both 
Mennonites  and  Americans.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  take  its 
virtues  for  granted,  and  later  to  carry  to  China  the  assumption 
that  some  variation  of  this  system  of  cooperative  public  and 
private  education  should  be  implemented  for  the  Christian 
subculture  there. 

Ed  Kaufman's  first  formal  education  experience  was  at  the 
Black  College  in  the  summer  of  1898,  with  Andrew  Schrag  as 
teacher.  Ed's  great  challenge  of  that  school  term  was  the  public 
recitation  of  a poem,  "Das  Huendlein  bellt  Wauwau;  das  Katzlein 
schreit  Meouw,  Meouw"  ("The  little  dog  barks  bow-wow;  the 
little  cat  cries  meow-meow").  Ed  idolized  his  teacher  and  was 
relieved  and  proud  when  Schrag  "put  his  hand  on  my  head, 
patted  me,  and  escorted  me  to  my  seat." 

Andrew  Schrag,  although  he  was  trusted  enough  to  be 
nominated  for  minister  of  the  Eden  congregation,  wore  his 
educational  sophistication  more  conspicuously  than  some  people 
in  the  community  appreciated.  He  set  tongues  wagging  when  he 
became  engaged  to  a Low  German  girl,  Margaret  Richert,  from 
a prominent  family  in  the  Alexanderwohl  congregation  in  Marion 
County.  In  1899  Schrag  went  to  the  East  to  pursue  higher 
education,  first  at  Haverford  College  and  then  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  where  he  earned  a Ph.D.  degree.20  His  new  career  led 
him  away  from  the  Mennonites,  a course  which  bolstered  the 


■^Martin  Schrag,  "Uncle  Andrew,"  unpublished  manuscript,  in  the  possession 
of  James  C.  Juhnke. 
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arguments  of  traditionalist  critics  of  higher  education.  Moreover, 
Schrag  broke  his  engagement  with  Margaret  Richert, 
embarrassing  Swiss-Volhynians  in  the  eyes  of  the  Low  Germans. 
Ed's  grandfather  Schrag  (Andrew's  uncle)  expressed  the 
community's  anguish,  "Look  what's  happening  to  us  in  America 
here;  how  worldly  we  get."21  Despite  what  the  elders  said,  young 
Ed  Kaufman  never  stopped  admiring  Andrew  Schrag.  Later 
when  Ed  was  in  the  graduating  class  at  Bethel  College,  Schrag 
was  on  the  German  faculty  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Ed 
convinced  his  fellow  Bethel  students  to  choose  his  successful  hero 
as  speaker  at  Bethel's  commencement  celebration.  The  Bethel 
faculty,  which  included  two  of  the  spumed  Margaret  Richert's 
brothers,  Peter  H.  Richert  and  David  H.  Richert,  turned  down  the 
students'  choice.  For  Ed  Kaufman  and  his  community,  Andrew 
Schrag  was  a powerful  symbol  of  the  promise  and  peril  of  higher 
education. 

High  School.  In  1906-7  Ed  attended  the  public  high  school  in 
Moundridge,  a two-year  school.  He  rode  the  three  miles  to  school 
on  a half-blind  and  unreliable  mare  his  father  had  bought  from 
some  gypsies.  If  it  was  galloped  too  fast,  the  mare's  front  legs 
would  buckle,  throwing  the  rider.  Ed's  year  at  Moundridge  High 
School  was  not  very  happy.  The  English-language  classes  were 
difficult  and  Ed's  people,  so-called  "Russians,"  were  socially 
marginalized.  At  lunch  time  Ed  and  his  friends  would  leave  the 
school  and  go  uptown  to  eat  sack  lunches  in  the  back  end  of 
Goering  Hardware,  a Mennonite-owned  store.  "We  had  more 
peace  there,"  he  said.22  Eating  lunch  with  the  other  backend ers, 
Ed  had  opportunity  to  meet  a Negro  worker  who  told  them 
stories  about  a people  even  more  marginalized.  Ed’s  grades  for 
that  year  were  quite  good.  He  took  six  courses,  with  grades 
ranging  from  87  in  Latin  to  92  in  general  history  and  physical 
geography.  But  he  was  eager  to  transfer  to  the  Bethel  Academy 
the  following  year. 

The  Political  World.  The  Swiss-Volhynians  were  not  of  one  mind 
politically.  They  scattered  their  votes  among  Republicans, 
Democrats,  and  Populists.  In  1892  John  C.  Goering,  a Mennonite, 
ran  on  the  Populist  ticket  for  Clerk  of  the  District  Court.  Goering 
lost  a close  race  in  the  county,  but  won  decisively  among  the 


21Ed  Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  6. 
“Kaufman,  “As  I Remember  It,"  ch.  3,  p.  26. 
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Mcnnonites  of  Mound  and  Turkey  Creek  townships.  In  1896 
these  two  townships  gave  a 55%  majority  to  the  Democratic/ 
Populist  candidate  William  Jennings  Bryan,  over  the  Republican 
candidate,  William  McKinley.  In  1908  they  gave  Bryan  a 59% 
percent  majority  in  his  race  against  Republican  William  Howard 
Taft.  In  November  1900  when  McKinley  was  elected  for  a second 
term,  Ed  Kaufman  was  approaching  his  ninth  birthday  and 
attending  Pioneer  primary  school.  Most  of  the  school  children,  a 
majority  of  whom  were  Mcnnonites,  declared  themselves 
Democrats.  Ed  was  embarrassed  by  his  minority  status  but 
remained  faithful  to  his  father's  Republicanism.  John  P.  Kaufman 
completed  his  final  American  citizenship  papers  in  1906  (not  a 
prerequisite  for  voting),  at  age  39,  when  Ed  had  finished  the 
eighth  grade  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  president  of  the 
United  States.23 

John  P.  Kaufman  was  a Republican.  He  attended  political 
rallies,  voted  at  election  time,  and,  after  women's  suffrage  passed, 
took  his  wife  along  to  vote.  For  a time,  the  Kaufmans  kept  a 
large  picture  of  President  William  McKinley  on  the  living  room 
wall.  No  doubt  Kaufman  was  among  those  Mennonites  who  were 
profoundly  moved  in  1900  when  an  assassin  shot  McKinley.  At 
one  McKinley  memorial  service,  John  W.  Kliewer,  another  Kansas 
Mennonite  of  the  1874  migration,  gave  a stirring  memorial 
oration  in  praise  of  “Our  Martyred  Chieftain."  Mennonites 
generally  were  disposed  to  respect,  rather  than  to  dishonor,  the 
leaders  of  states  and  nations  who  provided  refuge  and  stability 
for  people  of  nonresistant  conscience.  They  could  honor  an 
American  president,  even  one  who  led  his  nation  into  war. 

Prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverages  was  a major  issue  in  Kansas 
politics  in  Kaufman's  growing  years.  In  1880  Kansas  became  the 
first  state  in  the  union  to  adopt  a constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor.  In  Mound  Township  in  1880  the 
"wet"  (anti-prohibition)  forces  outpolled  the  "drys"  (pro- 
prohibition), 44  to  35.  The  Swiss- Volhynian  immigrants  were  not 
originally  opposed  to  drinking  wine.  In  1894  (the  one  year  for 
which  a record  survived)  John  P.  Kaufman's  vineyard  produced 
twenty  gallons  of  wine.  The  Kaufmans,  along  with  other 
Mennonites,  eventually  gave  up  their  vineyards,  partly  because 
the  Kansas  climate  was  too  dry  and  partly  because  the  American 
moral  climate  dictated  a choice  between  wets  and  drys.  Samuel 
Haury,  the  Kaufman's  medical  doctor,  was  an  outspoken 


“James  C.  Juhnke,  A People  of  Two  Kingdoms,  32-33,  49,  75-77. 
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prohibitionist.  According  to  the  Haury  family  history,  liquor 
bootleggers  in  Moundridge  hired  an  arsonist  to  bum  the  Haury 
home  when  it  was  under  construction. 

Diligent  Fanners.  John  P.  Kaufman  and  his  family  were  hard 
workers.  "Hurry,  hurry,  hurry,"  said  one  person  who  married 
into  the  family,  "the  Kaufmans  were  always  busy."24  One 
guarantee  of  steady  hard  labor  from  very  early  spring  until  very 
late  fall — with  a seasonal  pause  for  longer  restful  nights  in  the 
dead  of  winter — was  the  planting  of  numerous  crops,  allowing 
for  staggered  schedules  of  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvest.  In 
1894,  when  Ed  was  still  a toddler  and  the  parents  had  to  do  all 
the  farm  labor,  John  planted  60  acres  each  of  winter  wheat  and 
of  com,  ten  acres  each  of  rye  and  oats,  two  acres  of  sorghum,  five 
acres  of  millet,  eight  acres  of  "tame  hay,"  half  an  acre  of  Irish 
potatoes,  and  other  garden  vegetables.  They  had  an  orchard  of 
150  trees  (100  apple,  20  pear,  20  cherry,  ten  plum,  and  one  peach) 
of  which  only  ten  cherry  trees  were  mature  enough  to  produce 
fruit.  Their  vineyard  that  year,  1/8  acre,  produced  twenty  gallons 
of  wine.  They  had  five  milk  cows,  which  produced  $50  worth  of 
milk  for  sale  in  addition  to  what  the  family  drank  or  turned  into 
cottage  cheese.  They  also  had  a flock  of  chickens  for  eggs  and 
meat.  The  cash  value  of  the  farm,  according  to  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  Census,  was  $3,000.25 

The  1905  census,  ten  years  later,  showed  that  hard  work  on 
rich  soil  in  Kansas  had  its  reward  in  the  years  around  the  turn  of 
the  century.  John  P.  Kaufman's  farm  had  gone  up  in  value  to 
$18,000 — a six-fold  increase  in  ten  years.  Experience  had  shown 
that  hard  Turkey  Red  winter  wheat  was  the  best  grain  crop.  In 
1898  the  Alta  Mill  on  the  Little  Arkansas  River  shifted  from  a 
stone  burr  to  a steel  roller  mill  in  order  to  handle  the  harder 
grain.26  It  was  here  that  the  Kaufmans  had  their  wheat  ground 
and  exchanged  one  bushel  of  wheat  for  forty  pounds  of  flour.  In 
1905  two-thirds  of  Kaufman's  grain  acreage  was  in  winter  wheat, 
although  he  also  planted  enough  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  to 
protect  against  wheat  crop  failure.27 


“Emma  Schrag  Kaufman,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke. 

“Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Census,  Mound  Township,  McPherson 
County,  Kansas,  1895. 

“"Old  Alta  Mill  Once  a Familiar  Place,"  Menncmite  Weekly  Review,  30  June  1960, 
12,  clipping  in  Kaufman  papers,  box  28,  folder  368. 

^Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Census,  Mound  Township,  McPherson 
County,  Kansas.  1905. 
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The  Kaufman  family,  like  other  Mennonites,  adapted  quickly 
and  successfully  to  agricultural  conditions  in  Kansas.  One 
specialized  study  has  shown  that  Mennonites  surpassed  both 
Swedish  and  French  Canadian  Kansas  settlements  in  responding 
to  the  challenges  of  dryland  farming  and  of  market  fluctuations.2* 
Occasional  financial  reverses  served  to  accent  the  general  picture 
of  agricultural  prosperity  in  this  community.  In  one  year  the 
Kaufman  farm  lost  seventy  head  of  swine,  almost  ready  for 
market,  in  a "hog  cholera"  epidemic — virtually  the  entire  herd. 

Child  of  the  Land.  Ed  Kaufman  had  a happy  childhood,  rich  in 
primary  awareness  of  the  drama  of  human  life.  He  was,  in  the 
words  of  a Mennonite  historian  whom  he  recruited  to  Bethel 
College,  "a  plain  Swiss  Mennonite  boy,  ambitious  and  hard 
working."29  Kaufman's  bonding  with  nature  and  with  his 
extended  family  were  manifest  in  the  stories  that  enlivened  his 
adult  teaching  and  preaching.  In  the  Menno  Simons  Lectures  of 
1967,  for  example,  Ed  Kaufman  told  how  his  great  uncle,  Jacob 
Strausz,  had  instructed  him  in  elementary  biology: 

I well  remember  as  a youngster,  my  grandfather  was 
butchering  and  they  had  the  custom  to  invite  relatives  and 
neighbors.  That  was  before  I went  to  school  even  . . . and 
there  was  an  old  uncle  Strausz  there,  brother  to  my 
grandmother.  And  when  they  cut  open  one  of  the  hogs  . . . 
he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  "Come  here,  look  at  this. 
Here  is  a heart.  You  have  a heart  just  like  that.  Here  is  a 
liver.  You  have  something  just  like  that.  Here  are  the 
kidneys.  You  have  two  kidneys  just  like  that."  And  then  he 
took  hie  head,  and  cut  open  the  head  and  took  out  the  brain. 
"Your  head  has  a brain,  just  like  this."30 

The  rural  imprint  was  profound.  Wherever  Ed  Kaufman  went 
through  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  remained  a child  of  the  land. 


^D.  Aidan  McQuillan,  Prevailing  Over  Time,  Ethnic  Adjustment  on  the  Kansas 
Prairies,  1875-1925  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1990),  200. 

^Cornelius  Krahn  interview,  9 July  1981,  interview  922.87A  #48,  MLA. 

“Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "Man:  The  Crown  and  Shame  of  Creation,"  Menno  Simons 
Lecture,  October  30,  1967.  Audio  tape  in  MLA. 


"These  things  command  and  teach.  Let  no  man 
despise  thy  youth;  but  be  thou  an  example  of  the 
believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in 
spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity." 

I Timothy  4:  11-12 

"The  schools  transmit  the  tradition.  They 
standardize  our  national  prejudices  and  transmit 
them.  They  do  this  necessarily."  Robert  E.  Park, 
"The  Crowd  and  the  Public,"  Cited  in  Park  and 
Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology 
(1921),  831. 
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Rites  of  Passage.  At  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1909,  Ed  Kaufman  quickly  advanced  through  three 
rites  of  passage  toward  adulthood.  He  graduated  from  the  Bethel 
Academy,  received  baptism  in  his  home  church,  and  earned 
certification  as  a public  school  teacher.  That  fall,  newly 
authorized  as  a young  adult,  he  began  teaching  twenty-five 
pupils  in  eight  grades  in  a rural  one-room  school  in  McPherson 
county.  It  was  his  first  public  employment.  He  was  entrusted 
with  a task  acclaimed  by  the  Mennonite  Teachers  Association  of 
Kansas  as  belonging,  "despite  difficulties,  to  the  most  beautiful 
and  blessing-bringing  of  vocations."1  His  career  as  an  educator 
among  his  people  was  under  way. 

First  Bethel  Encounters.  Kaufman’s  first  experience  at  Bethel 
College  and  Academy  had  been  akin  to  an  epiphany.  Early  one 
Sunday  morning  in  the  winter  of  1905-6,  when  Ed  was  in  the 
eighth  grade,  his  father  took  him  to  visit  Emma,  Ed's  sister,  who 
was  attending  the  Academy  near  Newton.  Ed’s  mother,  Carolina, 
heated  some  bricks  to  protect  her  husband's  and  son's  feet 
against  frostbite  for  the  two-to-three  hour  horse  and  buggy  ride. 
When  the  bricks  got  cold,  Ed  and  his  father  kept  warm  by 
running  alongside  the  buggy.  Arriving  early  for  service,  they 
climbed  the  sixteen  limestone  steps  to  the  front  door  of  the 
Richardsonian  Romanesque  administration  building — an 

imposing  structure  which  spoke  more  of  worldly  establishment 
than  of  Mennonite  humility.  They  found  seats  in  the  far  back 
southeast  corner  of  the  second  floor  chapel.  Ed's  eyes  and  ears 
took  it  all  in  with  amazement — the  stained  glass  windows,  the 
wonderful  pipe  organ  music,  the  impressive  pastor  behind  the 
pulpit  (David  Goerz,  college  founder),  and  the  lady  who  walked 
past  in  a fancy  dress  that  "rustled  like  a cyclone."  Such  sights 
one  did  not  see  among  the  Swiss-Volhynians  west  of 
Moundridge!  After  eating  dinner  with  Emma  in  the  college 
dining  hall,  father  and  son  went  home  in  time  for  evening  chores. 
Wrote  Kaufman,  "It  was  my  first  day  on  the  Bethel  College 
campus  and  what  a wonderful  experience  it  was."2 


'"Bericht  der  40.  Konferenz  des  mennonitischen  Lehrervereins  von  Kansas," 
Vonuaerts,  21  January  1910,  2. 

Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  16-17;  Kaufman  autobiography,  "As  I 
Remember  It,"  ch.  3,  p.  28. 
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John  and  Carolina  Kaufman  had  done  a bold  thing  in  sending 
their  oldest  daughter  to  Bethel,  the  first  girl  in  the  Hoffnungsfeld- 
Edcn  congregation  to  go  to  Bethel  Academy.  Not  only  was  she 
needed  for  work  at  home,  but  attendance  at  college  could  unfit 
a young  woman  for  life  in  the  home  community.  Emma  took 
voice  lessons  at  Bethel.  When  she  brought  her  trained  singing 
style  to  the  Eden  Church  choir,  Ed's  grade  school  friends  mocked 
her  and  said  she  stuck  out  like  a sore  thumb.  Caught  between 
family  and  peers,  Ed  was  embarrassed  for  his  sister.3  But  he 
looked  forward  to  the  day  he  would  go  to  Bethel  himself. 

Bethel  Academy.  Ed  Kaufman  enrolled  at  the  Bethel  Academy, 
September  3,  1907.  The  Academy  was  equivalent  to  an  American 
high  school,  but  it  was  an  institution  committed  to  two  cultures. 
The  primary  commitment  was  to  the  religious  culture  of  German- 
American  Mennonitism.  The  second  commitment  was  to  the 
culture  of  English-speaking  American  democracy.  Cornelius  H. 
Wedel,  president  of  the  school,  challenged  students  to  learn  the 
best  of  both  cultures.  They  should  be  able  to  read  the  works  of 
both  Gotthold  Lessing  (German  Enlightenment  leader)  and 
William  Shakespeare  in  the  original  languages.  They  should  be 
able  to  quote  the  sayings  and  laud  the  achievements  of  both  Otto 
von  Bismarck  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Above  all.  Bethel's  students 
should  be  prepared  for  leadership  in  rural  Mennonite  churches 
and  communities,  where  the  senior  citizens  spoke  German  while 
the  young  people  were  eagerly  absorbing  American  ways. 

The  two  cultures  existed  at  Bethel  in  constant  tension,  both 
creative  and  unstable.  In  1907,  the  "German"  heritage  of  Bethel's 
immigrant  founders  was  ascendant.  David  Goerz,  the  primary 
administrative  architect  of  the  college,  was  deeply  committed  to 
the  German  language  and  culture  as  carrier  of  the  Mennonite 
heritage.  Both  Goerz  and  Wedel  had  emigrated  to  Kansas  from 
Mennonite  colonies  in  the  Ukraine.  They  made  trips  back  to  the 
old  country  and  found  the  German-Mennonite  school  system  in 
South  Russia  to  be  a model  for  possibilities  in  America.  Goerz's 
official  title  was  "business  manager"  of  the  college.  At  age  58, 
with  square  face,  broad  prominent  nose,  and  penetrating  eyes, 
Goerz  was  a forbidding  and  awesome  presence  to  adolescent 
students.  On  one  occasion  Ed  Kaufman  came  into  Goerz's  office 
in  the  bottom  southeast  comer  of  the  administration  building  to 
collect  payment  for  some  work  he  had  done  on  a sidewalk.  Ed 
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was  struck  dumb  in  the  face  of  his  imposing  elder.  "Was  willst 
du?"  said  Goerz  gruffly.  "Warum  sagst  du  nichts?  Du  sagst  nicht 
Hund  noch  Narr!"  ("What  do  you  want?  Why  don't  you  say 
anything?  You  don't  say  dog  or  fool!")  The  tongue-tied  Ed  put 
his  payment  slip  on  the  desk,  received  his  money,  and  sheepishly 
walked  out.  "I  thought  he  was  kind  of  rough,"  Ed  said  later.4 
Decades  later,  other  young  people  would  say  the  same  thing 
about  President  Kaufman. 

Under  construction  on  the  Bethel  campus  in  1907  was  a 
women's  dormitory,  built  with  the  help  of  $10,000  from  the 
Andrew  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  Carnegie  gift  illustrated  the 
tenuous  balancing  of  two  cultures  at  Bethel.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  had  a bias  against  "sectarian"  institutions.  David 
Goerz,  in  an  extended  courtship  of  Carnegie  officials,  argued  that 
Bethel  was  not  a church  school,  but  rather  an  independent 
corporation  chartered  in  the  state  of  Kansas.  Formally,  Goerz  was 
accurate.  When  he  and  others  had  incorporated  Bethel  College  in 
1887,  they  had  bypassed  traditionalist  church  opponents  by 
lodging  authority  in  an  independent  board  of  directors.  The 
church — the  "Western  District  Conference  of  Mennonites" — did 
not  officially  own  and  operate  the  college.  Informally,  however, 
Goerz  misled  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Bethel  was  an  immigrant 
Mennonite  school  in  its  administration,  faculty,  student  body, 
supporting  constituency,  central  objectives,  and  pervading  ethos. 
At  Bethel,  students  were  required  every  morning  and  evening  to 
attend  worship  services  led  by  Mennonite  faculty  members.  If 
Goerz  could  get  money  for  Mennonite  education  from  anti- 
sectarian American  capitalists,  here  was  evidence  that  American 
democracy  was  indeed  a hospitable  environment  for  the 
flourishing  of  ethnic-religious  institutions.  As  a fifteen-year  old 
academy  junior  in  1907,  Ed  Kaufman,  of  course,  was  unaware  of 
the  Goerz-Camegie  negotiations.  But  the  new  women's  dormitory 
was  evidence  of  a mutually  beneficial  relationship  between 
Mennonites  and  their  American  social  environment. 

Ed's  church  history  teachers  at  Bethel  Academy  were  Cornelius 
H.  Wedel  and  Peter  H.  Richert,  both  originally  from  the 
Alexanderwohl  Mennonite  Church.  Wedel  was  shy,  nearsighted, 
slight  of  build,  and  ill  at  ease  in  public — not  the  sort  of  role 
model  that  an  energetic  teenager  would  naturally  admire.  But 
Wedel  was  a masterful  thinker  and  writer.  He  wrote  seven 
volumes  of  Mennonite-oriented  church  history,  guided  by  the 
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German  philosophy  of  dialectical  idealism.  The  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  tradition,  in  Wedel’s  view,  was  one  expression  of  an 
ideal  form  (a  "congregation  Christendom")  which  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  early  church  had  stood  as  a counter-culture  over 
against  the  dominant  worldly  system  (the  "state  Christendom"). 
Although  Wedel  posited  a dualistic  view  of  church  and  world, 
he  did  not  call  Mennonites  merely  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  world.  They  were  responsible  for  their  own  alternative 
Christendom,  and  should  embrace  the  best  of  the  fruits  of  human 
civilization.  Wedel  wrote  a commentary  on  the  Mennonite 
catechism  in  which  he  included  forty  classical  Greek  and  Roman 
references,  as  well  as  numerous  references  to  such  people  as 
Descartes,  Rembrandt,  Gladstone,  Goethe.  Wedel's  books  and 
articles,  all  written  in  German,  made  him  the  foremost  interpreter 
of  the  world  of  education  to  Kansas  Mennonite  communities.* 5 
Some  of  Wedel's  restless  American-democracy-minded  students, 
however,  found  him  too  oriented  toward  the  German-speaking 
Mennonite  subculture  rather  than  toward  American  ways.  "(H)e 
can  be  quoted  as  opposing  the  move  to  bring  Bethel  to  a 
collegiate  level,"  charged  Jacob  F.  Balzer,  student  at  Bethel  from 
1903  to  1905.6  Ed  Kaufman  did  not  join  in  this  criticism  of  Wedel, 
nor  did  he  credit  Wedel  with  particular  inspiration  or  influence 
upon  his  own  thinking.  Later  in  life  he  did  pay  tribute  to  Wedel 
as  a pioneer  Mennonite  educator. 

At  Bethel  College  in  1907,  Mennonite  teaching  was  strongly 
historical  and  oriented  to  the  ideal  of  progress — both  in  the 
German-Mennonite  and  the  American-democratic  streams.  David 
H.  Richert,  math  instructor  and  brother  of  Peter,  presented  the 
school  opening  address  in  September  1907.  He  elaborated  four 
"Elements  of  Progress,"  which  accounted  for  the  forward 
movement  of  civilization:  work,  conservatism,  the  individual,  and 
faith.  The  "law  of  work"  conflicted  with  "the  American  spirit  of 
getting  something  for  nothing."  Conservatism  called  for  "steady, 
systematic,  intelligent  growth"  such  as  represented  by  Bismarck's 
unification  of  Germany  or  the  development  of  the  English 
constitution — unlike  the  radical  French  Revolution.  The  heroic 
individual  initiated  great  historical  events:  "Luther  nails  his  theses 
to  the  church  door,  and  the  Reformation  sweeps  over  Europe. 
John  Brown  swings  from  the  gibbet,  and  a nation  is  joined  in 


’James  G Juhnke,  Dialogue  With  a Heritage:  Cornelius  H.  Wedel  and  the  Beginnings 

of  Bethel  College  (North  Newton:  Bethel  College,  1987). 

6Jacob  F.  Balzer  to  Ed  and  Anna  Kaufman,  29  December  1954,  folder  29,  box  4, 
Kaufman  papers. 
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battle  for  the  slave."  Great  men  "preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Christian  and  pagan,  to  the  exalted  and  the  lowly,  and  there 
follows  a larger  church  and  a larger  Christ."  Faith  was  "the 
mighty  engine  that  is  moving  the  world  . . . the  heart  of  the  great 
giant  of  progress  and  civilization."  Richert's  rhetorical  flourishes, 
which  called  up  images  of  a mighty  march  of  great  people  across 
a world-historical  stage,  eventually  became  Ed  Kaufman’s  stock 
in  trade.  Like  David  Richert,  Kaufman  learned  to  link 
conservative  social  values  with  human  progress.  With  young  Ed 
Kaufman,  Bethel’s  core  teachings  fell  on  fertile  soil.7 

Kaufman's  grades  in  Bethel  Academy  classes  did  not  suggest 
special  academic  brilliance  or  discipline.  His  lowest  marks  were 
in  German  literature — "60"  and  "65"  in  a system  where  anything 
below  70  was  "insufficient."  He  also  did  barely  passing  work  in 
penmanship.  His  highest  score — a "95" — was  in  biblical  history 
and  literature.8  The  big  hurdle  for  Academy  graduation,  that  first 
significant  rite  of  passage,  was  an  English-language  theme,  which 
had  to  be  approved  by  Peter  H.  Richert,  his  advisor.  Ed's  paper, 
on  the  religious  reformer,  John  Hus,  was  flawed  in  spelling  and 
grammar.  Richert  returned  the  paper  all  marked  up  in  red  ink 
with  a rejection:  "Needs  Rewrite!"  Ed  was  utterly 

humiliated — and  confessed  a residual  sense  of  shame  when  he 
told  about  the  incident  sixty  years  later.  Although  he  successfully 
rewrote  the  paper  and  graduated  on  schedule,  Ed  took  his 
problem  as  a sign  that  he  had  not  worked  hard  enough  on  the 
English  language  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  county  examination. 
Would  he  be  able  to  earn  a certificate  for  teaching  in  a public 
school?9  Teaching  was  supposed  to  be  the  next  step  for  him. 

Indeed,  Ed  had  cause  for  concern  that  he  might  fail  the 
examination.  He  attended  a teacher's  institute  at  the  county  seat 
in  McPherson  prior  to  the  examination.  To  gain  a one-year 
certification  he  needed  an  average  score  of  at  least  80%  among 
thirteen  subjects.  In  the  days  after  the  exam,  Ed  waited  anxiously 
for  the  results.  When  the  envelope  arrived,  he  fearfully  held  it  up 
to  the  sun  because  someone  had  told  him  it  would  be  a certain 
color  if  he  passed.  He  had  passed,  but  just  barely.  The  official 
record  of  that  first  exam  did  not  survive,  but  the  results  for  the 
next  summer's  exam  (1910)  are  in  the  files.  He  had  done  below 
passing  work  in  geography,  orthography,  reading,  English 


7David  H.  Richert,  "Elements  of  Progress,"  Bethel  College  Monthly,  September 
1907,  33-35,  and  October  1907,  37-39. 

8Bethel  Academy  grade  cards  1907-9,  folder  3,  box  lb,  Kaufman  papers. 

’Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  38. 
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grammar,  U.S.  history,  and  history  of  Kansas.  But  scores  in  other 
subjects  had  raised  him  to  just  above  the  minimum  for  the  two- 
year  re-certification,  a score  of  81 

Public  School  Teacher.  Ed  took  counsel  with  his  parents  about 
where  to  apply  for  a public  school  teaching  position.  Should  he 
try  for  the  "Pioneer^'  or  "Peaceful"  schools  where  he  had 
attended  and  where  his  own  Swiss-Volhynian  people  were  the 
majority?  John  P.  Kaufman,  not  wanting  his  son  to  compete 
against  other  Schweizers  for  a limited  number  of  positions, 
recommended  that  Ed  not  stay  too  close  to  home.  John  quoted 
the  text  of  a German  folk  song:  "Wem  Gott  will  rechte  Gunst 
erweisen,  den  schickt  er  in  die  weite  Welt."  ("Whom  God  wants 
to  show  real  favor,  he  sends  into  the  far-off  world.")  John 
thought  Ed  would  learn  more  away  from  home.  So  Ed  ventured 
all  the  way  to  Low  German  country  on  the  other  side  of  Turkey 
Creek.  He  got  a position  at  Turkey  Creek  grade  school,  five  miles 
west  of  his  own  home.  His  sister,  Emma,  was  now  married  to 
Japhet  Stucky  and  living  on  a farm  near  Turkey  Creek  school,  so 
Ed  could  board  with  family  even  though  he  was  in  the  "far-off 
world."11  He  had  twenty-five  students  in  eight  grades,  and  a 
salary  of  forty  dollars  per  month.12 

Ed  switched  to  different  public  schools  each  of  the  next  two 
years  (1910-11  and  1911-12),  each  time  slightly  expanding  the 
boundaries  of  his  social  world.  One  year  he  taught  at  South 
Inman  school,  even  further  west  into  solidly  Low  German 
territory.  There  he  learned  to  understand  the  Low  German 
dialect,  and  even  to  speak  it  a bit.  The  next  year  he  took  a job  at 
IXL  school,  two  miles  west  of  the  Alta  Mill  in  Harvey  County,  in 
an  ethnically  mixed  area  where  the  school  board  warned  him  to 
expect  discipline  problems.  One  school  board  member  showed 
Ed  where  a student  had  shot  a bullet  hole  in  the  blackboard  the 
previous  year.  On  the  first  day  of  school  at  IXL,  Ed  held  a two- 
foot  rubber  hose  in  his  hand  as  he  made  his  opening  remarks.  He 
then  conspicuously  placed  it  into  his  desk  drawer  without 
commenting  on  it.  Ed  did  not  have  to  deal  with  serious  discipline 
problems. 

Ed  thrived  as  a teacher,  enjoying  his  new  status  of  moral 
authority  for  admiring  pupils  and  taking  leadership  in  school- 


10Courity  teaching  certificate,  July  8,  1910,  folder  3,  box  lb,  Kaufman  papers. 
“Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  38. 

12Kaufman,  "As  I Remember  It,"  31. 
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based  social  activities  for  youth  and  adults,  such  as  singing 
schools  and  literary  societies.  He  had  a lively  curiosity  about 
different  communities  and  how  they  worked.  In  early  summers, 
after  the  public  school  term,  Ed  taught  Mennonite  students  in 
German  Bible  schools.  He  was  an  earnest  and  morally 
conservative  young  man.  He  warned  his  students  against 
attending  dances  (even  the  church-sponsored  "folk  games"),  as 
well  as  against  radical  modern  ideas  such  as  rationalism  and 
evolutionism.  In  his  three  years  as  a teen-age  public  school 
teacher,  Ed  Kaufman  fulfilled  quite  well  the  goals  of  the  Bethel 
College  founders.  He  was  socially  conservative,  religiously  pious, 
and  eager  to  build  up  the  quality  of  two  cultures. 

In  August  1910,  at  a meeting  in  Hillsboro  in  Marion  County, 
Ed  officially  joined  the  Mennonite  Teachers  Association,  whose 
members  constituted  a kind  of  Kansas  inter-Mennonite 
intelligentsia.  This  association,  originally  organized  in  1886, 
published  a recommended  curriculum  for  the  German-language 
congregation  schools  and  held  twice-yearly  conferences  or 
institutes  to  instruct  teachers  and  to  discuss  issues.  The  meeting 
of  December  1909,  for  example,  had  sessions  on  the  following 
topics:  "Cultivating  a Sense  of  Beauty  in  the  School," 
"Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Women  Teachers"  (a  strong 
minority  of  the  teachers  attending  these  meetings  were  women), 
and  "What  Value  do  Psychological  Studies  have  for  a Teacher?"13 
The  Teachers  Association  leaders,  mostly  from  the  Low  German 
Mennonites  and  balanced  among  the  General  Conference  and 
Mennonite  Brethren  groups,  served  as  moral  guardians  against 
bad  influences  from  German  literature  and  culture.  Lessing's 
Nathan  der  Weise,  for  example,  was  criticized  (though  not 
censored)  for  its  modem  tolerance  of  non-Christian  religions.  The 
Association  watched  with  alarm  the  relentless  expansion  of 
requirements  for  English  language  public  schools.  In  1874,  Kansas 
law  required  at  least  three  months  of  English  language  public 
elementary  school.  By  1915  the  Kansas  legislature  had  expanded 
the  requirement  to  six  months.  The  time  available  for  German- 
language  and  religious  instruction  shrank,  placing  special 
pressure  on  the  Mennonite  Teachers  Association  and  its 
mission.14  Ed  Kaufman's  membership  and  attendance  at  these 


13"Bericht  der  40.  Konferenz  des  mennonitischen  Lehrervereins  von  Kansas," 
Vonvaerts,  21  January  1910,  2. 

MH.  P.  Peters,  History  and  Development  of  Education  Among  the  Mennonites  in 
Kansas  (Hillsboro,  Kansas:  1925),  78-99;  Solomon  L.  Loewen,  "Ebenfeld  Public 
School,"  27-34. 
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meetings  put  him  in  touch  with  Mennonite  cultural  leaders  in 
Kansas  and  with  their  best  reflections  on  the  goals  and  prospects 
of  the  Mennonite  religious-ethnic  subculture. 

Baptism  and  Church.  In  the  fall  of  1906,  when  Ed  was  a teenager 
attending  Moundridge  High  School,  a traveling  evangelist  held 
revival  meetings  in  the  Hoffnungsfeld-Eden  church  and  invited 
Ed,  along  with  other  youth  and  adults,  to  an  emotional  spiritual 
conversion.  Ed  resisted  the  appeal.  The  evangelist  was  Jacob 
Quiring,  a recent  immigrant  from  Russia.  He  was  sponsored  by 
the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  General  Conference.  As 
revivalists  generally  did  in  traditionalist  Mennonite  communities, 
Quiring  shook  up  the  conservatives  with  a new  style  of  religion. 
He  preached  in  shirt  sleeves  and  taught  the  congregation  stirring 
new  songs.  The  revivalist  lyrics,  such  as  "Oh  That  Will  Be  Glory 
for  Me,"  drew  attention  to  the  believer  more  than  to  God.  Above 
all,  Quiring  pressed  for  an  emotional  personal  conversion.  Some 
young  men  responded  wholeheartedly,  and  after  one  evening 
meeting  they  threw  their  chewing  tobacco  as  far  as  they  could 
into  the  wheat  field  by  the  church. 

Ed  Kaufman  did  not  respond  to  evangelist  Quiring’s  altar  calls. 
Many  years  later  he  spoke  disparagingly  of  his  peers  who  had 
been  social  rebels  ("smoked  and  drank  and  went  to  parties  and 
had  race  horses  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  played  ball  and 
stuff  like  that"),  but  then,  after  their  crisis  conversion,  became 
reactionary,  dogmatic,  and  opposed  to  higher  education.15  Ed's 
spiritual  development  took  no  such  sharp  turns,  nor  was  he 
afflicted  with  doubts  about  his  own  salvation.  Both  before  and 
after  his  baptism  he  knew  himself  to  be  a child  of  God  and  of  his 
community.  Later,  as  a seminary  student,  he  wrote,  "[BJaptism  is 
only  a natural,  voluntary,  public  confirmation  of  a decision  to 
continue  in  the  Christian  life."16 

Ed  was  baptized  on  June  20,  1909,  between  graduating  from 
the  Bethel  Academy  and  receiving  his  teacher  certification.  There 
were  twenty-eight  persons  in  his  baptism  class,  eighteen  men  and 
ten  women,  ranging  in  age  from  fifteen  to  eighteen.  The 
prescribed  General  Conference  Mennonite  baptism  ritual  asked 
the  candidates  to  affirm  their  confession  of  sin,  their  belief  that 
Christ  had  forgiven  their  sins,  and  their  promise  to  be  faithful  to 


15Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  General  Conference  Mennonite  Pioneers  (North  Newton: 
Bethel  College,  1973),  203;  Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  111-2. 

16Edmund  George  Kaufman,  "Social  Problems  and  Opportunities,"  60. 
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the  Scriptures  and  to  God  unto  death.  The  candidates  knelt  as 
Reverend  C.  J.  Goering,  elder  of  the  Hoffnungsfeld-Eden 
congregation,  baptized  them  by  pouring  water  on  their  heads.  He 
welcomed  them  "into  the  congregation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  into 
our  ehurchly  household."17  The  church  secretary  recorded  the 
names  of  the  new  men  and  women  members  on  separate  pages 
of  the  official  church  book,  even  as  most  men  and  women  sat  in 
different  sections  of  the  sanctuary  for  worship.18 

As  a young  person,  Ed  believed  himself  to  be  more  religious 
than  his  elders.  He  criticized  his  family,  church,  and  community 
for  not  living  up  to  the  high  standards  of  their  religious  ideals. 
He  chose  to  be  a non-smoker  and  a non-drinker,  in  this  way 
establishing  a moral  separation  from  his  father,  who  smoked 
tobacco  and  drank  wine.  He  clashed  with  his  father  over  Sabbath 
observance.  On  one  occasion  his  father  decided  to  load  hogs  onto 
a wagon  Sunday  evening  so  he  could  get  an  early  start  to  market 
in  McPherson  the  next  morning.  Ed  refused  to  help  because  "it 
was  not  right  to  load  hogs  on  Sunday."  So  Ed’s  mother  helped 
with  the  swine  while  Ed  went  into  the  house  and  refrained  from 
unnecessary  work  on  the  Sabbath  in  accordance  with  Holy 
Scripture.19  He  later  recalled  his  youthful  idealism. 

Yes,  when  I went  away  from  home  to  school,  to  Bethel  and 
to  KU,  I thought  everything  was  wrong  at  home.  Everything 
was  wrong  in  the  church,  and  with  the  Mennonites,  . . . And 
I used  to  wish  if  I could  only  be  twenty-one,  I would  sure 
tell  them  at  the  church  meetings.  And  of  course,  by  the  time 
I was  twenty-one,  why  I had  enough  sense  not  to  do  it.20 

Ed  took  the  church  seriously.  He  assumed  that  the  time  would 
come  when  he  could  tell  the  church  what  he  thought  it  needed 
to  hear. 

Bethel  College  and  Kansas  University.  When  Ed  Kaufman  returned 
to  Bethel  College  in  the  fall  of  1912  for  his  four-year  college 
program,  he  found  the  institution  in  a state  of  rapid  transition. 


'7Handbuch  zum  Gebrauch  bei  gottesdienstlichen  Handlungen  zunaechst  fuer  die 
Aeltesten  und  Prediger  der  Menncmiten-Gemeinden  in  Nord-Amerika  (Berne,  IN: 
Christliche  Central- Buchhandlung,  1893),  36-39.  The  term  "kirchliche  Haushalte" 
implied  acceptance  of  the  local  church  order  and  regulations. 

18Eden  Mennonite  Church  record,  310. 

1 ’Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  20. 

2DKaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  24. 
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David  Goerz  and  Cornelius  Wedel,  founding  fathers  and  pillars 
of  the  old  German-American  Mennonite  community,  were  gone. 
Goerz  had  retired  in  poor  health  and  had  moved  to  California. 
Wedel  had  died  untimely  at  age  forty-nine.  Into  their  places 
moved  a new  generation  of  Mennonite  scholars  who  had  been 
educated  in  American  universities  and  were  freshly  oriented  to 
American  democracy  and  progressive  education.  In  the  years 
before  America  entered  World  War  I,  J.  W.  Kliewer,  the  new 
college  president,  hired  a corps  of  idealistic  progressives — the 
first  generation  of  an  Americanized  Mennonite  intelligentsia. 
Their  agenda,  unlike  David  Richert's  "Elements  of  Progress,"  had 
no  "conservative"  plank,  and  no  room  for  such  a leader  as 
Bismarck.  These  "progressive  insurgents"  were  ahead  of  their 
time  at  Bethel  and  they  were  eventually  forced  out.  In  normal  or 
placid  times  they  might  have  survived,  but  they  got  caught  in 
two  firestorms.  One  was  the  ideological  battle  between 
modernists  and  fundamentalists.  The  other  was  the  great  World 
War,  a cultural  watershed  for  all  German-Americans.21 

These  new  and  idealistic  instructors  had  been  enlightened  to 
progressive  education  and  social  democracy  at  several  different 
universities.  Back  to  the  Mennonites  after  sojourns  at  Harvard 
University  came  Emil  Riesen  (philosophy)  and  Ernest  E.  Leisy 
(literature).  From  the  University  of  Chicago  came  Cornelius  C. 
Regier  (history)  and  Jacob  Frank  Balzer  (Greek  and  Bible). 
Andrew  B.  Schmidt  (social  sciences)  had  studied  at  Oberlin;  Sam 
Burkhard  (education)  had  studied  with  John  Dewey  at  Columbia 
University.22  These  young  scholars  were  impatient  with  sectarian 
traditionalism  and  eager  to  bring  their  Mennonite  people  into  the 
light  of  a new  American  civilization.  They  brought  new  student- 
centered  teaching  methods  into  the  classrooms  where  Ed 
Kaufman  sat.  They  made  their  teaching  relevant  to  contemporary 
American  social  issues.  When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1914, 
they  followed  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  progressive 
educator  John  Dewey  in  envisioning  a new  international  role  for 
America.  The  world  should  be  made  safe  for  democracy,  they 
believed,  and  the  entrenched  traditionalist  leaders  in  Mennonite 
churches  could  do  with  a little  democratic  leaven  as  well. 


21James  C Juhnke,  "Mennonite  Progressives  and  World  War  I,"  Mennonite  Life 
41  (December  1986):  14-16. 

Barnes  C.  Juhnke,  "The  Daniel  Explosion:  Bethel’s  First  Bible  Crisis,"  Mennonite 
Life  44  (September  1989):  20-25;  Juhnke,  "Mennonite  Progressives  and  World  War 
I,"  Mennonite  Life  41  (December  1986):  14-16. 
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missionaries  to  China  were  Peter  /.  Boehr  (leaning  toward  the  car  at  far  left),  William  C.  Voth  (with  bow  tie  in  front  of  car),  and  Abraham  Lohrentz  (to  the  back 
and  left  of  Ed). 
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During  his  college  years,  Ed  Kaufman's  primary  faculty  mentor 
was  Jacob  F.  Balzer.23  Balzer  was  originally  from  the  Mennonite 
community  of  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota,  and  a graduate  of 
Carleton  College.  He  came  to  Bethel  College  in  the  fall  of  1913 
after  earning  a master's  degree  in  New  Testament  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School.  His  favorite  teacher  at 
Chicago  had  been  Shailer  Mathews,  a progressive  exponent  of 
liberal  theology.  President  Kliewer  quickly  promoted  Balzer  into 
leadership  at  Bethel,  ordaining  him  pastor  of  the  Bethel  College 
church,  appointing  him  academic  dean,  and  sending  him  out  to 
preach  in  the  churches  and  to  recruit  students.  Balzer’s  message 
was  keyed  to  Social  Gospel  themes:  God  calls  people  to  build 
God's  kingdom  on  earth,  a task  to  be  led  by  Protestant  churches 
in  ecumenical  service  and  mission.  Balzer  promoted  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  a forum  for  inter-Protestant  cooperation.  He 
introduced  students  to  literature  from  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  such  as  Christianizing  Community  Life  and  Christianity 
and  Economic  Problems.  To  Shailer  Mathews  in  Chicago,  Balzer 
wrote  of  the  rapid  "americanization  of  the  [Mennonite]  young 
people,"  an  inexorable  process  which  traditionalist  Mennonites 
did  not  understand  and  which  progressive  teachers  could  only 
attempt  to  guide.24 

Average  Student.  Ed  Kaufman  in  college  surely  was  guided  in  the 
direction  of  American  democratic  progressive  values.  He  did  not, 
however,  show  any  more  academic  promise  in  his  early  college 
years  than  he  had  in  the  academy.25  As  a freshman  at  Bethel  he 
received  the  top  grade,  on  a scale  of  I (top)  to  III,  only  in 
Mennonite  History  and  Bible  classes.  In  chemistry  and  economics 
he  got  a III.  As  a sophomore  he  failed  both  semesters  of 
introductory  Greek  classes  taught  by  Balzer.  Ed's  excuse  was  that 
he  was  spending  too  much  time  with  his  girlfriend.  Hazel  Dester. 
Balzer  allowed  Ed  to  salvage  credit  for  the  first  semester  by 
retaking  the  final  examination.  But  once  was  enough.  The  second 
semester  Balzer  turned  down  Ed's  plea  for  a retake,  and  instead 
offered  credit  retrospectively  if  Ed  would  go  on  to  pass  the  next 
course  in  Greek — "Anabasis."  Ed  went  on  to  University  of 
Kansas  the  next  year  (1914-15)  where  he  did  pass  a course  in 


23 Delores  Reimer,  "Jacob  Frank  Balzer  and  the  Experience  at  Bethel  College 
1913-1918,"  Bethel  College  Social  Science  Seminar  paper,  1974. 

24 Balzer  to  Shailer  Mathews,  27  November  1916,  quoted  in  Reimer,  27. 

“See  Kaufman's  academic  transcripts  in  the  Kaufman  papers,  box  lb,  folder  3. 
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New  Testament  Greek,  apparently  something  less  than  Balzer's 
requirement.  The  flunked  Greek  class  came  back  to  haunt 
Kaufman  thirteen  years  later  when  he  entered  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  and  needed  the  language  credits.26 

Another  failure  of  Ed's  sophomore  year  came  when  a faculty 
committee  of  three  voted  not  to  include  him  on  Bethel's  debate 
team.  Ed  was  convinced  he  was  a better  debater  than  his  rivals, 
and  proved  the  point  the  following  year  at  Kansas  University, 
where  the  competition  presumably  was  tougher.  Ed  not  only  was 
on  the  top  debate  team  at  KU,  but  served  as  anchor  speaker  in  a 
winning  debate  on  the  single-tax  question  at  the  University  of 
Colorado.  Howard  Hill,  KU  debate  coach,  sent  a telegram  to  the 
school  paper  in  Lawrence  crediting  the  victory  to  Kaufman's 
"logic  and  oratory."  Years  later  Kaufman  learned  that  the  Bethel 
faculty  committee  had  been  divided  on  his  debating  style.  Two 
faculty  members  found  him  "too  insistent" — a judgement  which 
may  have  owed  something  to  Mennonite  cultural  preferences  or 
perhaps  to  Ed’s  behavior  on  campus  in  other  situations.  But  J.  W. 
Kliewer,  college  president,  cast  the  minority  vote  in  Ed's  favor. 
Kliewer  had  spotted  Kaufman's  leadership  potential  early  on.27 

Had  there  been  a grade  for  personal  finance  management,  Ed 
Kaufman  would  have  been  at  the  top  of  his  college  class.  In  the 
summer  of  1913,  after  his  freshman  year,  Ed  started  keeping  his 
financial  accounts  in  a bound  volume.  The  entries  included 
financial  transactions  with  his  father,  who  took  special  pains  to 
instruct  his  son  in  farm  management  and  money  matters.  Ed  kept 
careful  track  of  income,  expenses,  and  balance  on  hand.  During 
the  summer  of  1913  he  earned  $342.  His  expenses  through  the 
next  summer  were  $341.85,  which  meant  that  all  of  the  1914 
summer  earnings  were  available  to  him.  He  added  to  his  income 
by  selling  some  books  and  personal  items,  and  charging  for  use 
of  his  bicycle.  He  earned  $10.00  by  giving  haircuts.  C>n  April  6, 
1914,  he  sold  a belt  to  Jonas  Goering  for  $.75.28 

Kaufman  may  have  been  a penny-pincher  as  a college  student, 
but  his  frugality  did  not  keep  him  from  behavior  in  the 
dormitory  and  dining  hall  for  which  he  had  to  pay  monetary 
fines.  He  occasionally  paid  "table  fines"  for  misbehaving  or  being 
tardy  in  the  dining  hall.  On  September  5 he  paid  a "Dialect  fine" 


“See  correspondence  and  documents  in  Ed  G.  Kaufman's  transcript  folder  in 
the  office  of  the  registrar  at  Bethel  College. 

27J.  W.  Kliewer,  Memoirs  of  J.  W.  Kliewer  (North  Newton:  Bethel  College,  1943), 
109-110. 

“Account  book  1913-14,  folder  108,  box  9b,  Kaufman  papers. 
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of  $.10,  apparently  for  speaking  his  native  Swiss-Volhynian 
dialect  when  he  was  supposed  to  use  good  high  German. 

Kaufman  was  an  enthusiastic  participant  in  student  pranks, 
and  loved  to  talk  about  them  in  his  later  years.  One  favorite  story 
was  a reversal  of  the  famous  “snipe-hunting"  prank,  in  which 
upperclassmen  would  leave  uninitiated  freshmen  in  the 
countryside  holding  a gunny  sack  and  a lantern,  waiting  to  catch 
mythical  "snipes."  On  one  occasion  Kaufman  and  his  buddies 
conspired  in  advance  with  some  freshmen  who  had  been  marked 
for  embarrassment  by  a group  of  older  students.  Apprised  of  the 
situation,  these  freshmen  pretended  ignorance,  hung  their  snipe 
lantern  on  a stick  in  the  ditch,  and  rushed  back  to  campus  to  join 
in  a trashing  of  the  rooms  of  the  double-crossed  upperclassmen. 
The  next  day,  Kaufman's  gang  received  a note  telling  them  to 
appear  at  the  dean's  office  and  give  an  explanation.  That  note 
was  a hoax.  The  dean  had  not  heard  anything  about  the  incident 
before  Kaufman  and  his  friends  came  in  to  confess!29 

Rivalry  between  "Swiss"  and  "Low  German"  Mennonite 
students  was  a continuing  feature  of  Bethel  campus  life.  As  Ed 
remembered  (no  doubt  exaggerating  to  make  a good  story),  "if 
a Schweizer  dated  a Low  German  girl,  . . . the  next  morning  we 
threw  him  in  the  creek.  ...  If  there  was  no  water  there,  then  we 
took  him  and  put  him  under  the  pump  and  soaked  him  that 
way."30 

Although  he  was  happy  at  Bethel,  Kaufman  wanted  a wider 
experience  with  the  "world.”  For  his  junior  year,  1914-15,  he 
transferred  to  Kansas  University  in  Lawrence  along  with  several 
Bethel  students.  During  his  first  semester  he  wrote  lightheartedly 
to  a friend  back  at  Bethel  about  the  seductions  of  living  on  the 
edge  of  collegiate  worldliness: 

About  1/3  of  K.U.  is  O.K.,  the  rest  I judge  is  world  (maybe?) 
[sic].  If  a person  goes  on  the  hill  you  can  see  & hear  dances 
going  on  every  night.  We  have  to  witness  some  of  those  yet 
too  from  closer  range.  Sometimes  nearly  have  a notion  to 
take  lessons?  Or  get  up  & sermonize  & give  them  a piece  of 
our  Mennonite  Doctrine.31 


^Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  48-9. 

“Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  18-19. 

31Kaufman  to  Karl  Friesen,  18  October  1914,  in  the  possession  of  James  C. 
Juhnke. 
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Ed  said  his  K.U.  teachers  were  "gems  of  the  first  class."  He 
took  sociology  under  "that  worldwide  known  [Frank  W.] 
Blackmar.  His  class  is  a treat  every  recitation."  Blackmar  was  the 
author  of  nine  books,  including  a sociology  text.  The  Elements  of 
Sociology  (Macmillan,  1905).  Kaufman's  history  teacher  was  Carl 
Becker — "just  a Prince."  Becker  went  on  from  Kansas  to  a 
distinguished  career  as  historian  at  Cornell  University.  Ed  took 
special  joy  in  his  philosophy  classes,  in  part  because  P.  H.  Richert 
had  warned  him  against  the  unorthodox  doctrines  he  might  learn 
in  philosophy  classes.  But  nothing  Ed  learned  in  his  three  K.U. 
philosophy  courses  shook  his  faith.  Instead,  he  became  a lifelong 
advocate  of  philosophy  as  part  of  the  curriculum  for  Christian 
education. 

At  K.U.  Kaufman  was  actively  involved  in  campus  religious 
life.  His  account  book  noted  expenditures  for  activities  of  the 
YMCA,  the  "Volunteer  Convention,"  and  the  "Mott  Men."  The 
"Mott  Men"  were  prospective  missionaries  and  Christian 
workers,  named  after  John  R.  Mott,  a prominent  activist  and 
advocate  for  overseas  missions  and  evangelism.  Ed  also  took  part 
in  the  after-football-game  snake  dance,  in  which  students  put  on 
nightgowns  and  danced  through  the  main  street  of  Lawrence 
holding  onto  each  other's  shirt  tails.32  Ed's  debate  coach,  Howard 
Hill,  wanted  his  prize  debater  back  for  another  year  and  courted 
him  with  offers  to  smooth  his  way  into  law  school  and  the 
Masonic  Lodge.  But  Ed's  Mennonite  scruples  reasserted 
themselves  in  the  face  of  Professor  Hill's  enticements  to  upward 
mobility.  Mennonites  opposed  secret  societies  and  viewed  law  as 
a worldly,  sub-Christian  profession.  Ed  did  not  want  to  abandon 
his  Mennonite  roots.  Besides,  Hazel  Dester  was  at  Bethel 
College.33 

Hazel.  Hazel  was  a quiet,  auburn  haired,  artistically  gifted  young 
woman  from  Deer  Creek,  Oklahoma.  She  came  to  attend  the 
Bethel  academy  in  the  fall  of  1913,  Ed's  sophomore  year.  She  was 
seventeen  years  old  and  he  was  twenty.  At  first  she  took  an 
irregular  list  of  courses,  concentrating  on  music  and  the  arts.  And 
then  she  graduated  in  June  1916,  the  same  year  Ed  graduated 
from  college. 

Hazel's  people  constituted  a distinct  branch  of  ethnic 
Mennonite  peoplehood  as  surely  as  Ed’s  Swiss-Volhynians  did. 


32Kaufman  Interview,  1970,  transcript,  116. 

MEd  G.  Kaufman,  "As  I Remember  It,"  chapter  4,  "Going  to  College,"  43-4. 
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The  Deer  Creek  Mennonites  were  a community  of  interconnected 
and  intermarried  families,  most  of  whom  traced  a route  of 
migration  from  Anabaptist  origins  in  Switzerland  to  South 
Germany,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  finally  to  Grant  County,  Oklahoma. 
The  Desters  had  been  part  of  Maxweiler  village  near  Neuburg, 
Bavaria,  where  the  nobleman  Maximilian  Josef  had  invited  them 
to  drain  and  develop  swamp  lands.  Jacob  S.  Dester,  Hazel’s 
father,  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1858,  three  years  after  his  family 
emigrated  to  America.  Shortly  after  marrying  Louisa  F.  Eberle  in 
Moundridge,  Kansas,  Jacob  and  his  bride  moved  to  Grant 
County,  Oklahoma,  which  had  been  part  of  the  Cherokee  Strip. 
Louisa's  brother-in-law,  Daniel  Krehbiel,  had  claimed  land  in  the 
original  Cherokee  land  run  of  1893.  These  "South  German"  Deer 
Creek  Mennonites  were  pioneering  builders  of  an  agricultural 
settlement,  although  they  were  not  able  to  establish  a solid  or 
closed  Mennonite  settlement  as  did  the  Swiss-Volhynians  near 
Moundridge.  Jacob  Dester  helped  found  the  town  of  Deer  Creek 
and  moved  his  family  into  town  in  1902.  When  Hazel  went  to 
Bethel  in  1913  she  found  the  college  community  more 
distinctively  Mennonite  than  she  was  accustomed  to.34 

Hazel  had  a happy  childhood  in  family,  church,  and  school. 
Like  Ed,  she  grew  to  Christian  faith  gradually.  She  was  baptized 
at  age  sixteen  upon  confession  of  faith,  not  having  experienced 
a distinct  conversion,  "as  that  was  not  customary."  She  was  an 
earnestly  religious  teenager,  deeply  impressed  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  communion  service  and  joyful  in  her  organ  playing  for 
worship.  In  a brief  autobiography  she  wrote:  "After  15  I felt  for 
a time  it  was  more  rel[igious]  to  kneel  to  pray  so  whenever  I 
slept  alone  or  knew  my  sister  was  sleeping  I knelt  to  pray."  At 
daily  devotions  her  father  read  the  Bible  and  a prayer,  but  she 
never  heard  either  parent  pray  extemporaneously.  Hazel  was 
embarrassed  by  her  own  inability  to  pray  "off  hand"  prayers  or 
to  speak  in  public  before  older  people.  Coming  from  a home 
where  "religion  was  not  talked  so  much,"  Hazel  was  amazed  at 
Ed  Kaufman's  family  where  religious  issues  were  vociferously 
debated  and  prayers  to  God  flowed  freely.  When  Ed  talked  about 
the  prospect  of  an  overseas  missionary  vocation.  Hazel  wondered 
whether  a person  as  shy  as  herself  could  dare  claim  such  a high 
calling.35 


MFor  the  Dester  family  genealogy,  see  Ahnentafel  Familie  Dester,  an  undated 
loose-leaf  collection,  copy  from  Gladys  Dester  Regier;  Hazel  Dester  Kaufman, 
"Autobiography,"  (1927),  folder  60,  box  6,  Kaufman  papers. 

35Hazel  Dester  Kaufman,  "Autobiography." 
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Bethel  College's  football  team  in  1915-6.  Ed  Kaufman  is  the  one  with  lowered  chin  and 
grim  visage.  To  the  right  of  Ed  is  his  good  friend,  Henry  Fast.  Ed's  brother  Reinhold 
(Ray)  is  on  the  lower  left. 


Hazel's  mother,  Louisa  Dester,  as  her  daughter  later  described 
her,  was  “more  of  a stoic,  (who)  could  silently  bear  her  cross 
without  a word  of  complaint."  Jacob  Dester  was  more  gentle  and 
generous,  but  a man  of  firm  and  uncommon  convictions.  He  was 
in  equally  strong  measures  a convinced  Mennonite,  a small-town 
businessman,  and  a socialist.  Although  he  had  had  only  a scant 
elementary  school  education,  he  subscribed  to  the  serialized 
German  Mennonite  encyclopedia  ( Mennonitisches  Lexikori)  and 
read  published  works  of  Anabaptist  leaders.  He  helped  organize 
the  Deer  Creek  mercantile  company,  furniture  store,  drug  store, 
bank,  hardware  store,  lumberyard,  and  grain  elevator.  And  he 
affiliated  with  the  Socialist  Party  and  supported  socialist 
candidates  for  public  office.  Mennonite  socialists  in  those  years 
were  relatively  rare  but  by  no  means  unknown.  Most  prominent 
among  them  was  Jacob  G.  Ewert,  a progressive  writer  and  editor 
from  Hillsboro,  Kansas,  editor  of  the  German-language 
newspaper  Vorwaerts  ( Forward ) from  1909  to  1911.  The  masthead 
of  Vorwaerts  said,  “The  Golden  Rule  Overcomes  the  Power  of 
Gold."  Hazel  Dester  found  the  proof  of  her  father's  socialist 
teaching  in  his  personal  generosity.36 


’‘Frances  Dester  Malm,  Interview  by  Sonja  Decker,  26  June  1992;  Dorothy 
Dester  Mills,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  29  April  1994.  On  Jacob  G.  Ewert  see 
James  C.  Juhnke,  A People  of  Two  Kingdoms,  67-71. 
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Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  Bethel  College  graduate  of  1916.  He  reflects  the  resolve  of  the  motto 
of  his  senior  class,  “Push  Forward." 

College  Orator.  During  his  senior  year  at  Bethel  College,  Ed 
Kaufman  gained  something  of  a reputation  as  an  orator  on  the 
college  circuit.  He  accompanied  groups  of  students  who 
presented  programs  in  area  Mennonite  churches.  At  the  Pretty 
Prairie  Mennonite  Church,  Ed  delivered  a flamboyant  oration 
which  mocked  the  German  accent.  It  included  the  repeated  line, 
"And  the  wind  came,  and  it  blew  the  shutters  down."  The  Pretty 
Prairie  young  people  thereafter  tagged  Kaufman  with  the 
nickname  "Vindcame,"  implying  that  his  bombast  constituted  its 
own  kind  of  wind.  That  nickname  stuck  to  Ed  in  the  Pretty 
Prairie  community  for  decades.  Older  people  from  Pretty  Prairie 
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complained  that  such  a non-religious  and  mocking  speech  was 
presented  in  the  church  at  all.37 

Ed  also  had  an  opportunity  that  school  year  to  showcase  his 
oratorical  skills  for  the  Desters,  Krehbiels,  Eberles,  and  others  in 
the  Deer  Creek  community.  The  Bethel  men's  "Glee  Club"  sang 
a concert  in  the  Deer  Creek  school.  Ed  performed  a patriotic 
oration  as  part  of  the  program.38  Hazel's  younger  sister  Frances 
(about  ten  years  old),  in  the  audience  with  a friend,  pointed  at 
Hazel's  boyfriend  on  the  stage  and  giggled.  The  program 
celebrated  the  two  cultures  to  which  Bethel  College  and  her 
supporting  ethnic  communities  were  committed — German 
Mennonitism  and  American  democracy.  The  war  in  Europe,  and 
the  increasing  prospect  of  America's  entering  to  fight  against 
Germany,  lent  new  meaning  and  intensity  to  this  cultural 
balance.  The  Glee  Club  sang,  as  the  newspaper  reported,  "a 
group  of  sacred  songs  in  German  which  were  especially  well 
received."  Then  Ed  Kaufman  presented  a stirring  oration  which 
recalled  the  sacred  moment  in  American  history,  July  4,  1776, 
when  the  founding  fathers  in  the  Philadelphia  State  House  stood 
before  the  unsigned  Declaration  of  Independence.  At  the  last 
moment,  according  to  this  mythical  recreation,  the  founders  were 
unable  to  summon  the  courage  to  sign  the  revolutionary 
document.  A mysterious  dark  cloud  appeared  in  Independence 
Hall.  As  Ed  orated: 

But  hark!  The  voice  of  Jehovah  speaks  out  from  the  awful 
cloud:  'Let  there  be  light  again!  Tell  my  people,  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  to  go  out  from  the  old  world,  from  oppression 
and  blood,  and  build  my  altar  in  the  new!'  ...  A wild 
murmur  runs  through  the  hall.  'Sign!'  There  is  no  doubt 
now.  Look  how  they  rush  forward!  Stout-hearted  John 
Hancock  has  scarcely  time  to  sign  his  bold  name  before  the 
pen  is  grasped  by  another — another  and  another.  Look  how 
the  names  blaze  on  the  parchment!  Adams  and  Lee,  Jefferson 
and  Carroll,  Franklin  and  Sherman!39 

Thus  did  the  American  civil  religion  and  the  Mennonite 
tradition  together  find  space  in  Ed  Kaufman's  mind  and 
imagination.  The  newspaper  said  Kaufman’s  oration  was 


37Richard  Ratzlaff,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  16  May  1993. 

“Undated  newspaper  clipping,  folder  100,  box  9a,  Kaufman  papers. 

*"A  Man,"  typewritten,  unattributed  oration  in  Kaufman  papers,  Box  9a,  folder 


100. 
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"rendered  in  a way  to  deeply  impress  us  with  that  important 
event  of  1776."  Even  the  giggly  Frances  found  Ed's  oration  "very 
dramatic.  He  was  very  forceful,  even  then." 

Close  to  Home.  Through  his  college  years,  Ed  Kaufman  did  not 
move  far  from  home — either  in  body  or  in  spirit.  Each  summer 
he  helped  his  father  cut  the  wheat  crop  and  stack  it  into  shocks 
for  drying.  Then  Ed  found  jobs  with  threshing  crews  which  went 
from  farm  to  farm,  threshing  wheat  during  the  remainder  of  the 
summer.  Ed's  father  helped  him  by  offering  the  two  best 
Kaufman  horses  so  Ed  could  take  the  crew  job  of  hauling  water 
for  the  steam  engine.  That  was  a better  paying  job,  and  it  was 
more  pleasant  than  the  dirty  work  of  stacking  straw  behind  the 
blower.  The  threshing  crews  included  some  African-American 
migrant  workers.  On  one  occasion  one  of  the  older  Negroes  drew 
Ed  aside  and  warned  him,  "Listen,  sonny,  you’re  a good  fellow, 
and  we  kind  of  like  you,  but  I want  to  tell  you  something.  You 
talk  about  niggers.  Don't  do  that.  Don't  do  that."  Kaufman  never 
used  that  term  again.  Later  he  was  pleased  by  the  Negroes' 
expression  of  appreciation  when  his  mother  cleaned  and 
bandaged  a wound  one  of  them  had  received  on  his  thigh.40 

Ed's  relationship  with  his  father  was  both  close  and 
contentious.  John  Kaufman  quizzed  his  son  about  what  he  had 
learned  in  college.  They  would  argue  heatedly  about  modem 
learning.  John  occasionally  got  so  agitated  about  the  learned 
"superstition"  at  Bethel  that  Ed  sometimes  feared  his  father 
would  forbid  his  return  to  college.  Whatever  John  Kaufman’s 
traditionalist  concerns,  however,  he  took  great  joy  in  contests  of 
will  and  knowledge  with  Ed.  Once  at  mealtime  Ed  paraded  his 
collegiate  sophistication  by  telling  his  younger  brothers  to  eat 
their  lettuce  and  other  vegetables  because  they  contained  iron. 
The  body  needs  iron.  At  the  next  meal  Ed  discovered  his  plate 
was  full  of  nails.  "Since  Ed  believes  in  iron,"  said  his  father,  "we 
will  let  him  eat  iron.  You  others  can  eat  the  other  stuff."41  From 
his  father,  Ed  learned  boldness,  directness,  and  rapid 
reconciliation  after  conflict.  And  throughout  his  life,  Ed 
continued  to  prefer  relationships  that  were  open  and 
confrontational,  rather  than  those  hemmed  by  excessive 
politeness,  caution,  and  hidden  agendas. 


^Kaufman,  "As  I Remember  It,"  chapter  five,  p.  35-6. 
41Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  10. 
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Horses.  Mastery  of  the  ways  of  horses  was  essential  to  becoming 
a young  man  in  Ed  Kaufman's  community.  One  key  to  Ed’s 
masculinity  was  his  fascination  with  horses,  his  compulsion  to 
establish  control  over  horses,  and  his  eagerness  to  tell  horse 
stories  throughout  his  life.  This  was  a trait  he  shared  with  his 
Grandfather  Schrag.  Grandpa  Schrag  loved  horses  and  kept  "only 
well-fed  and  beautiful  animals."  Grandpa's  pair  of  beautiful 
white  horses  ("Schimmel")  reputedly  could  make  the  22-mile  trip 
to  Newton  in  about  two  hours.42 

Grandpa  Schrag  protested  on  biblical  grounds  when  Ed's  father 
bought  a half-blind  mare  with  a little  mule  colt  from  some 
gypsies.  Deuteronomy  22:  9-11  prohibited  sowing  mixed  seeds  in 
vineyards,  plowing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass,  and  wearing  clothing 
of  wool  and  linen  together — all  of  which  spoke  powerfully  to 
Jacob  Schrag  against  miscegenation.  Ed  rode  the  gypsy  mare  to 
high  school  in  Moundridge,  careful  not  to  gallop  her  too  fast 
because  she  would  fall  down  in  front  and  throw  her  rider. 
Although  that  gypsy  mare  had  been  defiled,  Ed's  father  had  it 
bred  to  a racehorse  named  "Dan  Patch,"  and  produced  two  fast- 
running nervous  colts  which  were  "the  pride  of  the 
neighborhood."  They  named  one  "Dan"  and  the  other  "Patch." 

"Dan"  was  broken  to  driving  single  with  a cart,  but  "Patch" 
proved  exceptionally  resistant  to  human  discipline.  Ed  took  this 
as  a challenge.  At  Kansas  University  in  1914-15,  Ed  skipped  class 
one  day  to  take  instruction  from  a professional  on  how  to  break 
horses.  Ed  bought  a book  from  the  man.  Back  at  home  one  day 
when  his  parents  were  away,  Ed  and  his  brother  Chris  got 
"Patch"  into  the  corral  and  risked  life  and  limb  in  another  effort 
to  subdue  the  beast  and  teach  him  to  "drive  single."  The  effort 
failed.  But  Ed  talked  admiringly  about  "Dan"  and  "Patch"  until 
late  in  life:  "These  two  colts  looked  very  much  alike.  They  were 
big.  They  were  long  legged.  They  had  white  fetlocks  and  a white 
brow  on  the  head.  And  they  were  lively.  They  were  so  lively  and 
wild."43 

Command  and  dominance  over  horses  was  one  stage  of  male 
coming-of-age  in  Ed  Kaufman's  world.  The  steadier  and  more 
obedient  work  horses  were  more  significant  for  the  farm 
economy  than  were  racing  ponies  such  as  "Dan"  and  "Patch," 
but  horses  of  any  kind  were  subject  to  dangerous  accidents  and 
runaways.  As  Ed  Kaufman's  world  expanded,  he  travelled  many 


<2Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "As  I Remember  It." 
“Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  28. 
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more  miles  by  automobile  and  airplane  than  by  horse,  but  it  was 
stories  about  horses — not  Fords,  Studebakers,  or  jets — that  he  told 
his  grandchildren.  He  had  become  a man  in  relationship  to 
horses. 

Graduation.  By  his  senior  year  at  Bethel,  Ed  had  achieved  a 
mature  sense  of  direction  for  his  life.  The  senior  class  motto, 
'Tush  Forward,"  signaled  the  combination  of  strenuous  effort 
and  future-oriented  optimism  which  was  this  generation's 
trademark.  Ed  spent  a great  deal  of  time  with  Hazel,  but  no 
longer  needed  to  use  that  as  an  excuse  for  poor  academic  work. 
His  grades  now  were  consistently  high.  He  had  lost  his  taste  for 
adolescent  pranks,  but  continued  to  revel  in  enthusiastic  college 
boosterism.  In  January  1916,  when  Bethel  College  won 
accreditation  from  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education,  Ed 
participated  in  an  afternoon  parade  of  students  from  the  campus 
into  the  town  of  Newton  for  speeches,  flag  waving,  and  a band 
concert.  That  evening  Ed  presided  as  a representative  of  his  class 
at  a public  meeting  in  Alumni  Hall,  the  gymnasium  built  two 
years  before.  He  introduced  President  Kliewer,  J.  F.  Balzer,  and 
E.  R.  Riesen,  who  "explained  the  meaning  of  the  new  relationship 
which  Bethel  College  had  taken  upon  itself."44  Ed  was  moved  by 
the  new  college  symbols  of  1916 — a maroon  and  gray  flag  and  an 
alma  mater  ("Maroon  and  Gray,  oh  fairest  colors  . . .").  Several 
years  later,  in  far-off  China,  Ed  wrote  back  to  P.  H.  Richert,  "the 
school  means  more  to  me  than  I can  say."45 

Life  choices.  By  the  time  he  graduated  from  Bethel  in  the  spring 
of  1916,  Ed  had  made  his  basic  life  choices.  He  was  a Christian 
and  would  work  for  the  church.  He  would  marry  Hazel  Dester 
of  Deer  Creek,  Oklahoma.  Ed  and  Hazel  were  engaged  privately 
in  January,  and  publicly  in  December,  of  1916.46  Together  they 
planned  to  be  Mennonite  missionaries,  probably  in  China.  Each 
stage  of  Ed  Kaufman's  youth  and  young  adulthood  flowed  more 
or  less  easily  from  what  had  gone  before.  None  of  his  probings 
beyond  old  boundaries  seriously  threatened  his  connectedness 
with  his  family  or  his  rootedness  in  the  Mennonite  community 
and  tradition.  Yet  his  experiences  and  experiments  in  the  world 


44 Peter  J.  Wedel  and  Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  The  Story  of  Bethel  College  (North 
Newton:  Bethel  College,  1954),  233. 

45Kaufman  to  P.  H.  Richert,  25  June  1919,  folder  9,  box  lb,  Kaufman  papers. 
46Hazel  Dester  entry  in  "The  Wedding  Journal,"  folder  455,  box  38,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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Hazel  Dester  Kaufman's  artistic  gifts  are  evident  in  her  drawing  of  the  Bethel  College  Administration  building.  The  banner  indicates  that  it  is  in  honor  of  Ed 
Kaufman  and  the  graduating  class  of  1916. 
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outside  of  his  closed  home  community  were  essential  to  his 
eventual  leadership  of  that  community.  From  his  birth  to  his 
departure  for  China — and  beyond — the  trajectory  of  his  life  was 
remarkably  continuous. 

Some  of  Kaufman's  respected  role  models,  notably  Andrew 
Schrag  and  Jacob  Balzer,  had  found  themselves  so  much  at  odds 
with  their  home  bases  that  they  left  the  church  of  their  ancestors. 
Balzer  wrote  to  J.  W.  Kliewer  in  1920,  "1  have  often  been 
conscious  of  a sense  of  shame  for  having  failed  to  make  good 
with  my  people."47  Might  this  have  happened  to  Ed  Kaufman  as 
well?  Surely  he  did  imagine  alternative  futures  for  himself.  In 
1916-17  there  were  two  vocational  paths  considered  but  not 
taken.  One  was  to  go  back  to  Kansas  University  for  law  studies. 
Another  was  to  take  a position  with  the  YMCA,  offered  by  James 
E.  Sprunger,  a Mennonite  YMCA  secretary  from  Berne,  Indiana. 
Years  later  Kaufman  reflected,  "1  often  had  to  think  how  my  life 
would  have  been  different  if  I had  gone  into  law  or  if  I had  gone 
into  YMCA."48  The  reasons  for  such  choices  are  sometimes 
profound,  sometimes  trivial.  Hazel  argued  against  a law  career. 
That  would  have  kept  Ed  from  ministerial  exemption  and  made 
him  subject  to  the  military  draft.  The  specific  offer  from  the 
YMCA  came  after  Ed  had  made  his  promise  to  the  Mennonite 
mission  board,  so  the  timing  was  not  right.  In  any  case,  Ed 
Kaufman  believed  the  unfolding  of  his  career  was  providential. 
God  took  Ed  and  Hazel  to  China.  And  God  brought  them  back 
to  Bethel  College. 


47Jacob  F.  Balzer  to  J.  W.  Kliewer,  21  April  1920,  cited  in  Reimer,  35. 
“Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  44. 


"Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  saying,  the  time  is 
fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand: 
repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel." 

Mark  1:  14-15 

"It  seems  incredible  that  there  should  have  been 
a time  when  mankind  had  no  conception  of 
progress."  Park  and  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Sociology  (1921),  953. 


Chapter  4 

Rural  Life  Community  Progressive 


Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  Country  Life  Movement.  In  the  fall  of 
1908,  when  Ed  Kaufman  was  beginning  his  senior  year  at  the 
Bethel  Academy,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  appointed  a "Commission  on  Country  Life"  to  look  into 
the  social,  economic,  and  educational  conditions  of  rural 
America.1  Roosevelt's  initiative  sent  a surge  of  energy  into  a 
national  movement  of  rural  reform  and  revitalization.  The 
movement  became  known  as  the  "Country  Life  Movement."  It 
was  the  rural  component  of  a larger  national  response  to  the  rise 
of  cities  and  big  industries.  Roosevelt  help  set  a national  mood 
for  the  years  until  World  War  I — a time  known  as  the 
"Progressive  Era." 

The  Country  Life  Movement  included  businessmen  and  farm 
organization  leaders  who  hoped  to  make  agriculture  more 
scientific,  political,  and  profitable.  Also  in  the  movement  were 
academicians,  church  leaders,  and  social  workers  who  promoted 
rural  social  reform  and  moral  uplift.  The  movement  drew  upon 
the  emerging  discipline  of  sociology  to  describe  the  conditions  of 
rural  America.  In  1916-17,  when  Ed  Kaufman  embarked  upon  his 
first  major  academic  treatise — an  M.A.  thesis  at  the  Mennonite 
Seminary  in  Bluffton,  Ohio — he  wrote  about  his  own  Kansas 
Mennonites  in  the  context  of  the  progressive  literature  of  the 
American  Country  Life  Movement.  More  fully  than  anyone 
before  him,  Kaufman  found  a modern  progressive  link  between 
Mennonite  history  and  the  role  of  communities  in  rural  America.2 

President  Roosevelt's  message  to  Congress  in  1908  emphasized 
the  social  and  moral  dimensions  of  rural  life.  He  wanted  to 
transform  the  "Department  of  Agriculture"  into  the  "Department 
of  Country  Life,"  and  to  give  it  new  powers  for  reform.  The  goal 
was  not  merely  material  or  technical,  but  also  "to  help  develop 
in  the  country  community  the  great  ideals  of  community  life  as 
well  as  of  personal  character."  Roosevelt  drew  attention  to  the 
commission's  recommendations  regarding  "the  country  church 
and  of  the  need  of  an  extension  of  such  work  as  that  of  the 


'William  L.  Bowers,  The  Country  Life  Movement  in  America,  1900-1920  (Port 
Washington,  N.Y.:  Kennikat  Press,  1974),  24-5. 

2Edmund  George  Kaufman,  "Social  Problems  and  Opportunities  of  the  Western 
District  Conference  Communities  of  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites  of 
North  America,"  M.A.  thesis,  Bluffton  College  and  Mennonite  Seminary,  1917. 
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Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  country  communities."3 
Rural  progress  and  Christian  religion  went  hand  in  hand. 

Roosevelt  was  the  strongest  American  president  since  Kansas 
Mennonites  had  immigrated  in  the  1870s.  John  P.  Kaufman  of 
Mound  Township  liked  him,  as  did  Kansas  Mennonites 
generally.  In  the  election  of  1904,  Roosevelt  won  a 66%  majority 
in  Mound  township,  one  of  only  three  Republican  majorities  in 
that  township  in  the  eleven  elections  between  1896  and  1936.  In 
1904  Henry  Peter  Krehbiel,  a youthful  Mennonite  journalist, 
acclaimed  the  newly  elected  Roosevelt  as  "a  devout  Christian  and 
in  all  his  deeds  he  has  been  actuated  and  tempered  by  the  high 
ideals  of  the  Nazarene."  Krehbiel  saw  Roosevelt's  victory  as  "a 
tribute  to  integrity,  and  manly  courage  of  conviction,  both  of 
which  grow  best  in  Christian  soil."4  In  1904,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  Kansas  Mennonite  Republicans  could  ignore  Roosevelt’s 
aggressive  militarism  which  fit  so  poorly  with  Mennonite 
nonresistance.  Roosevelt's  moral  leadership,  his  appeal  to 
Christian  values,  and  his  conviction  that  civic  virtue  grew  out  of 
large  families  and  country  soil  found  a positive  response  among 
Mennonites. 

On  to  Mennonite  Seminary.  After  graduating  from  Bethel  College 
in  the  spring  of  1916,  Ed  Kaufman  took  a summer  position  as 
assistant  pastor  of  the  Summerfield  Mennonite  Church  of  Saint 
Clair  County,  Illinois.  J.  W.  Kliewer  arranged  the  assignment  for 
him — Kaufman's  first  church  work  position.  The  Summerfield 
congregation  had  been  founded  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  by 
immigrants  from  south  Germany  and  had  served  as  a way- 
station  for  many  south  German  and  Dutch-Russian  Mennonite 
immigrants  who  settled  in  Kansas  in  the  1870s.  The  pastor  in 
1916  was  John  B.  Baer,  a denominational  leader  who  for  fifteen 
years  (1886-1894)  had  served  as  Home  Missionary  and  Field 
Secretary  for  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
Kaufman  enjoyed  his  summer  in  Summerfield — "a  very 
worthwhile  experience."  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  he 
worked  to  recruit  young  people  from  the  congregation  to  attend 
Bethel  College.5 


3"Roosevelt  Message  on  Fanners'  Needs,"  New  York  Times,  10  February  1909, 
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4H.  P.  Krehbiel,  The  Review,  15  November  1904. 

5C.  Henry  Smith,  "Baer,  John  B."  in  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  212;  Willard  H. 
Smith,  Mennonites  in  Illinois  (Scottdale,  Pa:  Herald  Press,  1983),  150-5;  Kaufman 
interview,  1970,  transcript,  50. 
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Kaufman  planned  to  spend  one  year  in  seminary  studies  before 
marrying  Hazel  and  going  overseas.  There  was  a fledgling 
"Mennonite  Seminary"  at  Bluffton  College  in  Ohio,  which  had 
begun  in  1914  as  an  extension  of  the  College  Bible  department. 
By  1916  the  seminary  listed  only  two  of  its  own  teachers:  Jacob 
H.  Langenwalter,  the  dean,  who  had  been  at  Bethel  College 
earlier,  and  Jasper  A.  Huffman,  teacher  of  New  Testament,  who 
was  from  the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ.  There  were  only 
three  or  four  graduate  students  in  the  seminary.  Kaufman 
doubted  whether  this  seminary  could  provide  an  interesting  or 
challenging  experience.  He  considered  attending  the  Oberlin 
Seminary  instead. 

In  late  August,  Kaufman  attended  the  second  "All-Mennonite 
Convention,"  in  Carlock,  Illinois,  where  his  reservations  about 
the  Mennonite  Seminary  were  confirmed.  The  "All-Mennonite" 
conventions,  which  began  in  1913  with  a meeting  in  Berne, 
Indiana,  were  designed  to  promote  inter-Mennonite  cooperation 
and  unity.  The  1916  meeting,  attended  by  some  600  persons, 
claimed  to  have  representatives  from  six  Mennonite  conferences 
totaling  65,000  members.  In  fact,  none  of  the  Mennonite 
denominational  groups  had  named  official  representatives,  and 
the  more  conservative  groups  were  conspicuously  and 
deliberately  absent.  Despite  its  loose  and  unrepresentative 
structure,  the  1916  Convention  took  upon  itself  the  authority  to 
pass  resolutions  regarding  increased  militarism  in  the  country 
and  to  appoint  a committee  which  presented  Mennonite  peace 
concerns  to  political  leaders  in  Washington,  D.C. 

For  Ed  Kaufman,  however,  the  memorable  event  of  the  1916 
All-Mennonite  Convention  was  an  address  by  Jasper  A.  Huffman, 
teacher  of  New  Testament  at  the  Bluffton  Seminary:  "Salvation 
of  Souls  as  the  Highest  Goal  of  the  Sunday  School."  Kaufman 
was  appalled  by  Huffman's  conservatism — not  so  much  his 
theology  as  his  strict  position  on  plain  dress.  Huffman  warned 
against  the  wearing  of  worldly  jewelry,  wedding  rings,  and  such. 
Ed  had  wedding  rings  on  his  mind.  That  November  he  bought 
a mail  order  engagement  diamond  for  Hazel  for  the  princely  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars.6  He  took  his  concern  to  Langenwalter. 
Who  would  want  to  attend  a seminary  with  such  backward  and 
narrow-minded  teachers?  Langenwalter  attempted  to  quiet 
Kaufman's  alarm.  There  were  some  excellent  progressive  teachers 


‘“Diamond  Guarantee,  Jason  Weiler  & Son,"  Nov.  17,  1916,  folder  8,  box  lb, 
Kaufman  papers. 
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at  Bluffton,  notably  Noah  Byers  and  C.  Henry  Smith,  who  had 
graduate  degrees  from  Harvard  University  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Byers  and  Smith  had  been  president  and  dean 
(respectively)  at  Goshen  College  in  Indiana,  a school  of  the  (Old) 
Mennonite  branch  of  the  denomination,  but  had  left  to  escape 
Goshen's  traditionalism.  Ed  was  not  fully  convinced.  "All- 
Mennonite"  ecumenicity  might  have  some  value,  but  the 
conservatives  should  not  have  the  upper  hand.  If  he  went  to 
Bluffton,  Ed  decided,  at  least  he  wouldn't  take  any  courses  under 
"the  ring  man."7 

When  he  arrived  in  Bluffton  in  September,  Kaufman  did  not 
unpack  his  trunks,  thinking  he  might  decide  to  go  on  to  Oberlin 
Seminary  after  all.  The  first  week  was  touch  and  go.  Ed  was  one 
of  just  four  seminary  students,  and  they  were  put  into 
Langenwalter’s  Bible  class  with  undergraduates  from  all  grades, 
including  freshmen.  The  graduate  students  protested  that  class 
discussions  were  too  elementary.  Langenwalter  agreed  to  create 
a separate  section  for  upper  level  students  where  they  could 
discuss  openly  the  questions  of  literary-historical  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  Kaufman  soon  found  the  intellectual  challenge  and 
progressive  orientation  he  wanted  in  courses  with  Byers 
(Psychology  of  Religion)  and  Smith  (Social  Gospel).  He  formed 
close  friendships  with  fellow  students,  especially  A.  J. 
Neuenschwander,  his  roommate,  and  Alfred  Habegger,  who  were 
to  become  active  leaders  in  the  General  Conference  in  coming 
decades.8 

Dr.  C.  Henry  Smith.  Under  the  guidance  of  C.  Henry  Smith,  Ed 
Kaufman  chose  to  write  a master's  thesis  on  Mennonite  rural 
communities  in  Kansas — rather  than  on  a topic  related  to  his 
planned  career  in  overseas  missions.  Smith  had  grown  up  on  an 
Amish  farm  in  central  Illinois,  and  completed  a Ph.D.  degree  in 
history  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1907.  In  the  seminary 
library  at  Chicago,  Smith  discovered  that  Anabaptist  and 
Mennonite  history  was  a legitimate  field  of  study,  not  merely  a 
humble  sectarian  faith  for  which  he  needed  to  apologize.9 
Moreover,  Smith  learned  that  he  could  integrate  Mennonite 


7Paul  E.  Whitmer,  "Witmarsum  Theological  Seminary,"  Mennonite  Encyclopedia, 
Vol.  4,  968;  P.  R.  Schroeder,  "Zweite  All-Mennoniten  Konvention,"  Christlicher 
Bundesbote,  14  September  1916,  1;  Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  50-51. 

8Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  51-52. 

9C.  Henry  Smith,  Mennonite  Country  Boy  (Newton:  Faith  and  Life  Press,  1962), 
199. 
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history  into  the  evolutionary,  progressive,  and  providential  view 
of  America  that  was  taught  by  his  University  of  Chicago 
professors.  The  hand  of  God  was  in  the  rise  of  American 
democracy,  and  Mennonites  had  led  the  way.  Anabaptists  had 
been  among  the  pioneers  in  religious  freedom,  in  separation  of 
church  and  state,  in  the  abolition  of  warfare,  and  in  the  qualities 
of  industry  and  thrift  so  essential  for  liberal  democratic 
development.  The  Mennonites  played  an  essential  role  in  the 
onward  march  of  civilization.  Smith  proclaimed  in  1907,  resulting 
in  the  fulfillment  of  God's  will  on  earth,  above  all  in  America. 
"Slowly  but  surely  the  Gospel  in  its  purity  and  simplicity  is 
making  its  way  among  the  people.  For  all  these  reasons  we  feel 
confident  that  the  reign  of  universal  peace  is  sure  to  come."10 

Smith  was  the  first  American  Mennonite  to  earn  a Ph.D.  degree 
and  to  remain  in  the  church.  As  the  premier  professional 
American  Mennonite  historian,  he  became  the  first  to  interpret 
Mennonite  history  in  a thoroughly  progressive  American 
democratic  context.  His  path-breaking  book.  The  Mennonites  of 
America  (1909),  as  well  as  his  essays  on  the  meaning  of  American 
history,  provided  a model  of  information  and  inspiration  for  Ed 
Kaufman's  research  and  writing.  Whatever  Kaufman  might  have 
learned  at  Oberlin  Seminary,  it  would  have  been  no  closer  to  the 
heart  of  the  American  civil  religion  and  progressive  social  gospel 
than  what  he  learned  at  the  feet  of  C.  Henry  Smith  at  Bluffton. 

Thesis.  Ed  Kaufman's  choice  of  classes  at  Mennonite  Seminary 
betrayed  his  bias  for  the  social  sciences.  Among  his  thirteen 
classes  were  "Rural  Sociology,"  "Social  Gospel,"  "Christian 
Ethics,"  and  "Psychology  of  Religion,"  but  nothing  in  church 
history  or  New  Testament.  The  centerpiece  of  his  academic 
program  was  a 180-page  master's  thesis,  "Social  Problems  and 
Opportunities  of  the  Western  District  Conference  Communities 
of  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites  of  North  America."  The 
thesis  involved  a prodigious  amount  of  research  into  the 
literature  of  Mennonite  history  and  American  rural  life,  as  well 
as  personal  interviews  and  investigation  of  primary  sources  of 
Kansas  Mennonite  communities.  It  was  not  a polished  work.  In 
his  preface  Kaufman  noted  the  need  for  more  logical 
arrangement  and  condensation  of  material.  He  might  also  have 


,0C.  Henry  Smith,  Mennonites  in  History  (Scottdale,  Pa:  Mennonite  Book  and 
Tract  Society,  1907),  22-3;  Smith,  "The  Hand  of  God  in  American  History,"  The 
Christian  Evangel,  May,  June,  July,  1914,  186-8,  225-8,  262-3. 
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apologized  for  over-extensive  quotation  and  inadequate 
documentation  of  sources.  Despite  its  rough  edges,  this  study 
was  a significant  and  innovative  achievement.  Mennonites  had 
long  been  defined  historically.  Kaufman  shifted  the  emphasis  to 
sociological  description. 

The  thesis  began  with  a "General  Historic  Background"  on  the 
course  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  history  from  Menno  Simons  to 
the  present.  Kaufman's  view  of  this  history  reflected  C.  Henry 
Smith’s  orientation  to  liberal  democracy  and  individual  freedom. 
Among  the  sources  of  Anabaptism,  for  example,  Kaufman 
pointed  to  "the  spread  of  Humanism  with  its  emphasis  upon  the 
individual  rather  than  upon  the  organization."11  Mennonites  were 
"pioneers  in  thought,"  wrote  Kaufman.  They  were  "of  the  first  to 
demand  religious  toleration,  and  of  the  first  to  practice  it.  . . the 
first  organized  Peace  Society  and  the  forerunners  of  all  later 
peace  denominations."12  Recent  American  writings  were  more 
important  for  Kaufman  than  European  scholarship.  He  did  not, 
for  example,  quote  the  German  historian,  Ludwig  Keller,  whose 
writings  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  had  inspired  a new 
generation  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  scholarship. 

Kaufman's  thesis  insisted  upon  Mennonite  pluralism.  The 
thrust  of  his  historical  narrative  was  less  to  clarify  the  essential 
character  of  the  Anabaptdst/Mennonite  movement  as  a whole, 
than  to  describe  the  social  differences  which  set  apart  varying 
Mennonite  communities  over  time.  Kaufman  knew  from  his  own 
experience  on  both  sides  of  the  Turkey  Creek  that  the  differences 
between  Swiss  and  Low  German  Mennonite  congregations  were 
profound,  and  that  these  two  great  traditions  had  produced 
numerous  subgroups  as  Mennonites  separated  through  internal 
disagreements,  external  persecution,  and  migration.  The  end 
point  of  Kaufman's  historical  section  was  a classification  of  eight 
different  group  types  of  Western  District  Mennonite 
congregations:  "South  Germans,"  "Prussians  via  south  Russia," 
"Prussians  via  Polish  Russia,"  etc.  Except  for  three  "mixed" 
congregations,  each  of  the  fifty-two  congregations  in  the  district 
could  be  identified  by  language  and  customs  distinctive  to  one 
of  the  eight  types.  The  "Prussians  Via  Wolhinien  Russia," 
Kaufman  reported,  for  example,  not  only  had  a distinctive  dialect 
and  social  customs,  but  had  been  marked  by  exceptional  poverty 


“Kaufman,  "Social  Problems,"  4-5. 
“Kaufman,  "Social  Problems,"  14. 
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and  a lower  "standard  of  morality."13  Kaufman's  own  group,  the 
"Swiss  Via  Russia,"  was  "probably  the  hardest  working  class  of 
all  the  groups  in  the  conference  and  perhaps  also  the  most 
materialistically  inclined."14  The  total  adult  membership  of  all 
congregations  was  about  6,500.  Kaufman  included  a map 
identifying  the  specific  points  of  European  origin  at  the  time  of 
migration,  and  the  location  of  the  congregations  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  (plus  one  each  in  Nebraska  and  Colorado). 

Problems  and  Opportunities.  Kaufman  built  the  main  section  of  his 
study  around  the  twin  pivots  of  community  problems  and 
community  opportunities.  The  healthy  functioning  of  community 
was  the  primary  concern  throughout.  Now  at  home  in  America, 
Kaufman  believed,  Mennonites  shared  in  the  American  "rural 
problem"  as  well  as  in  the  prospect  for  a national  "rural 
awakening."  The  problem  areas  comprised  the  full  range  of 
community  organization  and  activity,  which  Kaufman  arranged 
into  ten  chapters:  economic,  political,  language,  social  custom, 
morality,  recreation,  cooperation,  education,  church,  and 
leadership.  For  his  description  of  present  social  problems  and 
potential  solutions  in  each  of  these  areas,  Kaufman  drew  upon 
current  literature  from  leading  sociologists  and  writers  of  the 
"Country  Life"  movement,  as  well  as  from  his  own  assessment 
of  Mennonite  reality.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  chairman  of 
Roosevelt's  Commission  on  Country  Life  and  apostle  of  a new 
rural  civilization  based  on  the  concern  of  people  for  nature,  was 
a key  source.  Together  with  Bailey  and  other  country  life 
progressives,  Kaufman  assumed  that  solutions  were  forthcoming 
if  light  were  shone  on  the  problems. 

Kaufman  wrote  with  passion.  Renewal  of  rural  life  for  him  was 
a matter  of  great  moral  urgency.  As  a child  of  the  soil,  he 
brought  his  own  experience  to  bear,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
every  chapter  of  his  thesis.  He  must  have  had  his  own  primary 
school  teachers  at  Pioneer  and  Peaceful  in  mind  as  he  used 
inclusive  language  for  the  following  rhetorical  flourish  on  the 
rural  school. 

If  a person  has  no  real  love  for  country  life,  let  him  not 

blight  the  country  school  by  his  subtile  urbanizing  influence. 

Most  rural  discontent  is  caused  by  such  a person.  But  if  her 
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heart  is  open  to  the  sky  and  the  woods  and  the  miracles  of 
the  soil;  if  she  loves  sincerity  in  human  nature  and 
appreciates  the  sturdy  qualities  and  vast  possibilities  for 
development  in  country  boys  and  girls,  she  will  reveal  in  the 
breadth  and  freedom  of  her  possibilities  a boundless 
outstretch  of  her  work.  She  or  he  has  the  finest  chance  to 
make  personality  count  by  the  sharing  of  visions  of  a richer 
rural  life  not  only  with  the  pupils  but  with  every  citizen  and 
gradually  leavening  the  whole  community  with  a new 
ambition  for  progress.15 

With  the  country  school  as  well  as  other  institutions,  Kaufman 
called  for  a "richer  rural  life,"  rather  than  for  preparation  for,  and 
adaptation  to,  the  way  of  life  of  urban-industrial  America.  In  this 
sense  Kaufman's  message  was  quite  conservative.  The  focus  was 
upon  community  maintenance  and  development,  more  than  upon 
outward-thrusting  mission.  Mennonite  communities  needed  to 
educate  more  competent  leaders,  to  create  more  institutions  for 
inter-group  cooperation,  to  overcome  the  separations  caused  by 
different  dialects,  to  develop  new  forms  of  recreation,  to  ensure 
a socially  active  church  life,  to  participate  in  democratic  political 
life,  and  to  sustain  a progressive  and  efficient  agricultural  system. 
Kaufman  had  become  an  apostle  of  community.  A word  study  of 
his  180-page  thesis  showed  that  he  used  the  word  "community" 
more  times  (265)  than  any  other  word.  A cluster  of  words  related 
to  the  social  functions  of  community  formed  the  core  of  the 
study.16 

Mennonite  rural  communities  had  a great  mission.  In 
Kaufman's  M.A.  thesis,  however,  that  mission  was  not  to  go  out 
and  preach  the  message  of  renewal,  to  change  the  outside  world 
by  political  action,  or  to  expand  and  colonize  on  the  Mennonite 
community  model.  Kaufman's  goal  rather  was  for  Mennonites  to 
revitalize  the  communities  where  they  lived.  He  concluded  the 
thesis  with  an  assertion  that  Mennonites  would  make  their 
contribution  "by  solving  the  many  social  problems  still  unsolved 
in  their  own  communities."  Through  reform  on  their  own  land, 
"these  various  communities  shall  become  examples  to  the  world 
where  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  working  itself  out  in  the 
economic,  intellectual,  physical,  political,  social  and  religious  life 


“Kaufman,  "Social  Problems,"  152. 
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of  country  people."17  This  was  mission  by  example.  Kaufman  did 
not  explain  exactly  how  the  Mennonite  model  would  work  its 
influence  upon  the  world.  His  belief  in  the  validity  and  power  of 
local  community  development  was  an  unexamined 
assumption — a quite  natural  assumption  in  a time  when  leading 
American  scholars  could  not  imagine  past  ages  when  people  did 
not  believe  in  progress. 

Kaufman  identified  fourteen  "possible  contributions  to 
American  Christianity"  which  kingdom-building  Mennonites 
were  well  poised  to  make.  Heading  the  list  was  "the  peace  idea," 
which  was  "at  present  sweeping  the  world  as  an  ideal."  Among 
other  distinctive  Mennonite  contributions  were  "simplicity  of 
life,"  "thrift  and  industry,"  "single  standard  for  both  sexes," 
"separation  from  the  world,"  "family  altar,"  "the  church  school 
system,"  and  "making  Christianity  practical  not  speculative."  The 
Mennonite  community  ideal,  said  Kaufman,  struck  a balance 
between  the  individual  and  community  which  proved  impossible 
for  Marxism  or  "more  recent  socialism." 

Kaufman  completed  his  thesis  in  the  spring  of  1917,  not  many 
weeks  before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I.  He  was  too 
close  to  his  written  sources  and  too  pressured  by  his  thesis 
deadline  to  address  the  fact  that  warfare,  not  peace,  was 
"sweeping  the  world."  For  a modem  generation  which  knows  the 
more  somber  results  of  World  War  I,  Kaufman's  master's  thesis 
appears  to  have  been  tragically  outrun  by  world  events  even  as 
it  was  being  written.  It  was  an  optimistic  pacifist  manifesto  in  a 
world  going  to  war.  Kaufman  celebrated  country  life  within  an 
American  agrarian  community  in  protracted  decline.  But  Ed 
Kaufman  was  never  deterred  from  his  primary  commitments.  He 
dedicated  his  life  to  community  and  to  peace. 

Social  Scientist.  The  prescriptive  idealism  and  moral  passion  of 
Kaufman's  M.A.  thesis  should  not  obscure  its  social  scientific 
dimension.  From  a modern  scientific  viewpoint,  it  might  seem 
that  his  crusading  fervor — openly  hoisting  the  banner  of  Christ's 
kingdom — could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  disinterested 
objectivity  of  the  academic  discipline  of  sociology.  But  sociology 
in  those  years  was  a relatively  new  discipline,  still  finding  its 
place  among  the  sciences.  Fred  Matthews,  social-intellectual 
historian,  has  written  that  American  sociology  before  the  World 
War  was  "a  partly  institutionalized  alliance  of  three  separate 
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activities:  formal  speculation  about  the  nature  of  society, 
Christian  philanthropy  and  exhortation,  and  descriptive  studies 
designed  to  display  the  magnitude  of  social  problems  to  an 
educated  and  morally  homogeneous  citizenry."18  Kaufman's 
thesis  combined  the  dimensions  of  Christian  exhortation  and 
descriptive  study. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  a premier  institution  for  the 
developing  discipline  of  sociology,  the  divinity  school  and  the 
sociology  department  collaborated  closely.  Both  were  committed 
to  service,  to  civic  improvement,  and  to  social  justice.  At  the 
same  time  that  Kaufman  wrote  his  thesis,  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  beginning  publication  of  The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe 
and  America,  a five-volume  series  by  W.  1.  Thomas  and  Florian 
Znaniecki,  sociologists  at  the  University.  While  different  in  scope 
and  style,  the  Thomas-Znaniecki  and  Kaufman  studies  shared  a 
belief  in  progress,  a focus  on  the  subject  matter  of  community, 
and  an  assumption  that  sociological  research  had  a meliorative 
role  in  solving  social  problems.  Kaufman's  M.A.  thesis  in  1917 
was  not  on  the  margins  of  creative  social  research  in  his  day,  but 
near  to  its  center.  In  subsequent  decades  the  discipline  of 
sociology  underwent  a separation  of  moral  fervor  from  scientific 
objectivity.  But  Kaufman  never  acknowledged  such  a fracture. 
For  him  religious  mission  and  scientific  sociology  remained 
mutually  supportive:  Human  progress  in  community 

development  was  a part  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Community  and  Mission.  The  themes  of  community  and  mission 
were  significant  for  Ed  Kaufman  from  boyhood  to  old  age.  The 
completion  of  his  M.A.  thesis,  however,  marked  a transition  in 
Kaufman's  thinking  and  action.  The  thesis  pointed  inward 
toward  community.  It  represented  his  personal  coming  to  terms 
with,  and  his  foundational  commitment  to,  his  people.  Despite 
Kaufman's  problems  with  those  traditionalist  Mennonites  whom 
he  considered  backward  or  narrow-minded,  he  believed 
Mennonitism,  properly  conceived,  had  great  potential.  After  1917, 
Kaufman  shifted  to  thinking  of  that  potential  in  terms  of  a more 
proactive  mission  to  the  wider  world — something  more  than 
being  a good  example. 

Kaufman  never  returned  to  his  M.A.  thesis  to  refine  its  ideas, 
trim  its  rough  edges,  and  get  it  published.  Nor  did  he  write 


18Fred  H.  Matthews,  Quest  for  an  American  Sociology:  Robert  E.  Park  and  the 
Chicago  School  (Montreal:  McGUl-Queen's  University  Press,  1977),  1-2. 
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about  his  ideas  of  community  in  Mennonite  denominational 
papers.  While  he  was  a pioneer  in  Mennonite  community  studies, 
his  early  work  did  not  become  a source  of  reference  for 
Mennonite  scholars  inspired  by  the  idea  of  community  a 
generation  later.  A 147-page  Mennonite  Community  Sourcebook 
published  in  1946  did  not  refer  to  Kaufman's  thesis.19  Guy  F. 
Hershberger,  the  most  prominent  and  articulate  spokesman  for 
the  Mennonite  community  ideal  among  the  (Old)  Mennonite 
branch  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  apparently  was  unaware  of 
Kaufman's  thesis.20  American  Mennonites  were  fragmented  into 
separate  and  competing  subgroups.  The  failure  of  Kaufman  and 
Hershberger  to  learn  from  each  other  was  one  of  the  costs  of 
Mennonite  divisiveness.  Ed  Kaufman's  contribution  to  Mennonite 
life  was  to  be  as  an  administrator  rather  than  as  a pioneer  in 
social  scientific  research  and  thinking.21 

Father's  Illness.  Late  in  1916  Ed's  father,  John  P.  Kaufman,  became 
ill  with  some  form  of  mental  depression  and  was  hospitalized  in 
a sanitarium  Kansas  City.  John  wrote  to  Ed  in  Bluffton  begging 
forgiveness  for  his  sins,  and  Ed  responded  that  he  knew  of 
nothing  special  that  needed  forgiving.  Ed  reassured  his  father 
that  he  was  loved  and  accepted  by  his  family  and  by  God. 
"Strike  up  the  songs!  The  new  year  is  beginning,"  wrote  Ed  as  he 
urged  his  father  to  take  fresh  courage.  John  Kaufman  did  recover 
his  health,  and  his  family  drew  a curtain  of  silence  over  the 
event.  Mental  illness  in  the  Mennonite  community  was  a matter 
of  fear  and  humiliation.  Two  German-language  letters  Ed  wrote 
to  his  father  from  Bluffton  to  Kansas  City  were  the  only 
surviving  evidence  of  John’s  illness.22 

Marriage.  Ed  and  Hazel  were  apart  for  the  entire  year  from  June 
1916  to  June  1917.  While  Ed  was  in  Bluffton,  Hazel  spent  the 
school  year  at  Bethel  College.  However,  the  young  lovers  were 
dreaming  of  each  other  and  of  their  future  together.  The  letters 


19Esko  Loewen,  ed.,  Mennonite  Community  Sourcebook  (Akron,  Pa:  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  1948). 

“"For  a statement  of  Hershberger's  ideas  see  Theron  F.  Schlabach,  'To  Focus  a 
Mennonite  Vision,"  Kingdom,  Cross  and  Community,  ed.  by  John  Richard 
Burkholder  and  Calvin  Redekop  (Scottdale,  Pa:  Herald  Press,  1976),  15-50. 

21Kaufman  to  J.  Winfield  Fretz,  12  Nov  1940,  in  the  possession  of  J.  Winfield 
Fretz. 

22Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  John  P.  Kaufman,  17  and  18  December  1916,  folder  12,  box 
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Hazel  Dester  and  Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  newlyweds  in  1917. 

they  wrote  did  not  survive,  but  we  know  from  Ed's  meticulous 
account  book  that  on  February  26,  1917  he  spent  $3.00  to 
purchase  a book.  The  Sexual  Life,  by  C.  W.  Malchow,  M.D.23  It 
was  characteristic  of  Ed  Kaufman  to  prepare  for  life's  challenges 
by  buying  a book — as  he  had  in  Lawrence  for  his  project  of 
taming  a horse.  The  Sexual  Life  was  a rather  ponderous  317-page 
"scientific  treatise  designed  for  advanced  students  and  the 
professions."  While  not  contentiously  Freudian,  Dr.  Malchow  did 
announce  certain  doctrines  which  Ed  had  not  read  in  the 
Mennonite  catechism:  "Sex  is  the  central  fact  of  life,"  and,  "The 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  aim  of  all  human  endeavor."24 
Malchow  located  the  sexual  function  in  the  home,  upon  which 
"society  and  civilization  are  founded,"  but  did  not  link  his 


aC.  W.  Malchow,  The  Sexiud  Life,  A Scientific  Treatise,  5th  ed.  (St.  Louis:  C.  V. 
Mosby,  1917). 
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presentation  to  Christian  faith  or  ideals,  as  had  most  of  the  social 
scientists  Kaufman  quoted  in  his  M.A.  thesis.  Although  this  book 
was  not  designed  as  a marriage  preparation  manual,  it  probably 
served  that  purpose  quite  well  for  Ed  Kaufman.  Hazel  read  it 
two  weeks  after  the  wedding.25 

Ed  and  Hazel  had  just  one  week  between  their  reunion  in 
Newton  June  3 and  their  wedding  in  Deer  Creek  June  10.  In  the 
meantime  there  were  Hazel's  graduation  festivities,  Ed's 
registration  for  the  military  draft,  meetings  with  friends  and 
family,  and  wedding  preparations.  Already  in  Bluffton  Ed  had 
been  outfitted  with  wedding  suit,  shoes,  hat,  and  gloves  for 
$26.00,  and  had  bought  a wedding  ring  for  $5.00.26  At  the  Bethel 
"Academy  Senior  Program"  on  June  6,  Hazel  played  in  a piano 
duet  of  Mendelssohn's  "The  March  of  the  War  Priests,"  with  Paul 
Baumgartner,  another  class  member.  Ed  served  as  toastmaster  for 
the  academy  alumni  dinner  on  the  7th.  On  June  3 Hazel  began 
a personal  diary  which  provided  some  glimpses  into  the 
excitement  of  these  days  and  the  joy  of  her  reunion  with  Ed.  That 
first  afternoon  they  "went  back  out  east  of  campus  for  a talk.  Got 

back  of  trees  & .[sic]  Had  a good  heart  to  heart  talk,  went 

back  in  time  for  supper."27 

Ed  and  Hazel  both  wanted  J.  W.  Kliewer  to  preside  at  their 
wedding  ceremony,  but  John  Lichti,  the  Deer  Creek  pastor, 
pleaded  with  them  not  to  deviate  from  traditional  practice  that 
the  bride's  home  pastor  perform  the  rites.  Kliewer  graciously 
agreed  to  limit  his  contribution  to  a meditation.  The  wedding 
was  held  Sunday  morning,  June  10,  1917,  in  the  small  Deer  Creek 
church,  which  was  filled  with  relatives  and  friends  from 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas.28  Hazel  noted  in  her  diary  that  she  was 
not  nervous,  but  pastor  Lichti  was.  The  couple  also  deferred  to 
custom  in  not  making  the  groom's  gift  of  a ring  to  the  bride  a 
part  of  the  ceremony.  In  Hazel's  bedroom  after  the  wedding  and 
before  the  noon  meal,  "Ed  placed  the  wedding  ring  on  my 
finger."  That  evening  they  attended  a Christian  Endeavor 
meeting  at  the  church,  where  Ed  and  Hazel's  brother,  John,  sang 
in  a men's  group  for  special  music.  Hazel  was  bold  enough  to 


“"Diary  of  Mr.  & Mrs.  Ed  G.  Kaufman,"  June  23,  1917,  p.  3,  box  44,  Kaufman 
papers. 

“Kaufman  Account  book,  entries  for  April  18  and  May  18,  1917. 

^"Diary  of  Mr.  & Mrs.  Ed  G.  Kaufman,"  June  3, 1917,  p.  1. 

“Hazel  Dester's  "Wedding  Journal,"  folder  455,  box  38,  Kaufman  papers. 
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write  in  her  diary  about  the  consummation  of  her  wedding  day: 
"First  nite,  not  bad."29 

Hazel's  diary  also  reveals  that  she  had  recurring  migraine 
headaches — a problem  that  remained  with  her  throughout  her 
adult  life.  Some  evidence  suggests  that  these  headaches  began  in 
the  time  of  stress  associated  with  the  transitions  of  marriage, 
leaving  home,  and  departing  for  China.  She  had  a medical 
examination  for  mission  work  shortly  before  her  wedding  and 
reported  that  she  had  had  pneumonia  in  1914  but  that  she  had 
not  suffered  from,  among  other  things,  "bad  headaches."30  In 
November  1917,  Hazel's  last  time  at  home  before  departure  for 
China,  she  made  seven  visits  to  an  osteopath  in  Blackwell, 
Oklahoma,  in  an  attempt  to  find  relief  from  the  headaches.  Ed, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  unfailingly  vigorous  and  healthy.  His 
medical  examination  report  revealed  he  had  had  measles  and 
mumps  as  a child,  and  had  a slight  problem  with  astigmatism 
which  was  corrected  with  eyeglasses.  He  was  so  healthy,  in  fact, 
that  his  smallpox  vaccination  "was  tried  but  never  took."  Ed 
weighed  158  pounds,  was  5'  8”  tall,  and  had  a "stout"  figure. 
Hazel  weighed  136  pounds,  was  5’  4 1/2"  tall.  Her  passport 
description  said  she  had  blue  eyes,  round  chin,  brown  hair,  fair 
complexion,  and  round-full  face. 

Ordination.  Ed  and  Hazel  had  nearly  six  months  of  preparation 
and  itineration  between  their  marriage  in  June  and  their 
departure  from  San  Francisco  on  December  28.  Ed  had  numerous 
preaching  engagements  in  Mennonite  churches.  They  spent  five 
weeks  in  medical  training  in  Kansas  City — Hazel  in  Red  Cross 
classes  and  Ed  at  the  Kansas  City  General  Hospital.  They  lodged 
with  the  (Old)  Mennonite  mission  in  the  city.  On  August  26, 
1917,  they  were  formally  ordained  for  missionary  service  at  the 
Hopefield-Eden  Mennonite  church.  The  Kansas  sun  that  day 
traversed  the  sky  with  special  majesty,  according  to  the 
congregation's  scribe  who  wrote  for  the  church  papers.  The 
crowd  of  people,  many  of  whom  had  arrived  in  automobiles, 
swarmed  about  the  tent  erected  for  the  purpose  "like  bees 
around  a new  hive."31  The  huge  tent  was  barely  large  enough  to 
accommodate  half  the  people.  It  was  this  congregation's  first 


^Ibid.,  June  10,  1917  entry,  p.  2. 

^Folder  9,  box  lb,  Kaufman  papers. 

3,P.  A.  Flickner,  "Die  Einfuehrung  der  Geschwister  Kaufman  in  den 
Missionsdienst,"  Der  Herold,  6 September  1917,  5. 
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missionary  ordination,  an  event  they  would  remember  fondly  for 
many  decades.32 

Eight  Mennonite  pastors  addressed  the  crowd,  each  quoting  an 
appropriate  missions  text  from  the  New  Testament.  Ed  Kaufman 
himself  spoke  on  II  Thessalonians  3:1,  "Finally,  brethren,  pray  for 
us."  Prayer  is  a lifeline,  he  said,  like  a long  rope  reaching  out  to 
those  who  go  into  a dark  and  dangerous  pit.  The  official 
admonition  to  Ed  and  Hazel  in  the  prescribed  ordination  ritual 
warned  them  to  remain  humble  before  God,  to  be  sure  they  were 
moved  to  missionary  work  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  avoid 
the  "false  quest  for  glory"  which  could  accompany  such  an 
awesome  and  acclaimed  vocation.  They  were  to  go  out  in  the 
same  "self-denying  love"  that  Christ  incarnate  modeled.  They 
were  to  be  as  "wise  as  serpents  and  as  harmless  as  doves,"  to 
learn  and  to  adopt  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people  so 
that  through  love  the  Chinese  people  would  trust  them  as  their 
own. 

The  Mennonite  missionary  ordination  ritual,  copyrighted  1893, 
strongly  emphasized  the  virtues  of  humility  and  self-denial.33 
Traditionalist  Mennonites  sensed  that  the  American  Protestant 
missionary  was  aggressive  and  prideful,  alien  in  spirit  from  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  virtues  of  quietness  and  humility.34  The 
news  writer  from  the  congregation  pointedly  refused  to  take 
pride  in  the  voluntary  offering  collected  at  Ed  and  Hazel's 
ordination.  Yes,  it  was  more  than  $2,000,  "but  what  is  that  among 
so  many?  In  this  critical  time  we  must  double  our  efforts  to  work 
against  the  enemy,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Lord  so  that  his 
kingdom  may  be  built  and  extended."35 

General  Conference.  The  evening  after  their  ordination,  Ed  and 
Hazel  stepped  aboard  the  "Conference  Special"  train  from 
Newton,  Kansas,  to  Reedley,  California.  Ed  was  a voting  delegate 
from  the  Hoffnungsfeld-Eden  congregation  to  the  21st  triennial 
meeting  of  the  General  Conference.  There  were  no  women 


32See  comment  by  Gerhard  Zerger,  who  also  mentions  the  weather  on  that  day, 
in  William  E.  Juhnke,  ed..  The  75th  Anniversary,  The  Eden  Church  in  Mission — Past, 
Present,  Future  (Moundridge:  Eden  Mennonite  Church,  1970),  35. 

13 Handbuch  zum  Gebrauch  bei  gottesdienstlichen  Handlungen  zurutchst  far  die 
Aeltesten  und  Prediger  der  Menncmiten-Gemeinden  in  Nord-Amerika  (Berne,  IN: 
Allgemeinen  Conferenz  der  Mennoniten  von  Nord-Amerika,  1893),  95-8. 

^Theron  Schlabach,  Gospel  Versus  Gospel:  Mission  and  the  Mennonite  Church, 
1863-1944  (Scottdale,  Pa,:  Herald  Press,  1980). 
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delegates,  but  a special  resolution  enabled  women  missionaries 
(presumably  including  Hazel)  to  vote  for  members  of  the  mission 
board.  Ed  sang  second  tenor  in  the  conference  men's  quartet. 
Matters  related  to  the  World  War  dominated  the  conference 
agenda. 

The  most  controversial  issue  at  the  meeting  was  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  the  national  ecumenical  body  which  the 
General  Conference  had  joined  in  1908.  The  conference  committee 
on  the  Federal  Council  submitted  a majority  and  a minority 
report.  The  majority,  supported  by  a major  address  from  General 
Conference  president,  J.  W.  Kliewer,  favored  continuing 
membership  in  the  Federal  Council.  Ed  agreed  with  Kliewer  that 
Mennonites  had  much  to  learn  from,  and  to  share  with,  other 
Christians.  The  committee  minority  argued  that  the  Federal 
Council  had  become  so  militaristic  in  its  war  support  "that  by 
this  connection  we  jeopardize  our  principle  of  Christian  non- 
resistance."  Moreover  the  Federal  Council  was  allegedly  infected 
by  modernist  theology  and  association  with  lodges  (secret 
societies).  After  heated  discussion,  the  delegates  voted  for  the 
minority  report  to  withdraw  from  the  Federal  Council.  J.  W. 
Kliewer  treated  the  action  as  a vote  of  no  confidence  and 
resigned  as  conference  president.  He  did,  however,  accept  re- 
election  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board.36  The  General 
Conference  decision  on  the  Federal  Council  revealed  how  the  war 
eroded  efforts  of  progressive  Mennonite  leaders  for  greater 
ecumenical  cooperation.  The  war  experience  empowered 
Mennonite  conservatives. 

The  War.  The  United  States  had  declared  war  on  Germany  on 
April  6,  1917.  It  quickly  became  a people's  war — an  enthusiastic 
and  all-encompassing  mobilization  of  resources  toward  the  high 
goal  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  administration  gave  responsibility  to  local 
draft  boards  and  local  war  bond  committees  throughout  the 
nation  for  organizing  military  conscription  and  fund-raising 
campaigns.  Crusading  patriotic  Americans  put  special  pressure 
on  German-speaking  pacifist  Mennonites  to  prove  that  they  were 
not  unpatriotic  "slackers,"  or,  even  worse,  supporters  of  the 
German  enemy.  To  compound  the  problem,  the  government 
failed  to  adopt  and  announce  a coherent  policy  for  conscientious 


MH.  P.  Krehbid,  The  History  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of 
North  America,  Vol.  II  (Newton:  H.  P.  Krehbiel,  1938),  279-84. 
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objectors  to  military  service  until  March  20,  1918,  nearly  a year 
after  the  war  declaration.  Mennonite  leaders  had  an 
extraordinarily  difficult  task  to  decipher  government  policy  and 
advise  their  people  how  to  respond  to  wartime  pressures.37 

The  world  war  competed  with  personal  and  church  matters  for 
Ed  and  Hazel's  attention  in  the  months  after  their  wedding.  Their 
first  concern  was  to  secure  Ed's  exemption  from  military  service. 
Ed  registered  at  the  Moundridge  city  hall  on  June  5,  1917, 
together  with  his  younger  brothers  Christian  and  Reinhold.  In 
subsequent  weeks  Ed  made  repeated  trips  to  the  county  seat  to 
file  his  certificate  of  exemption  on  grounds  of  being  a "duly 
ordained  minister  of  religion"  and  to  clear  matters  with  the  draft 
board,  only  to  be  put  off  by  bureaucratic  delays  and  confusion.38 
He  preached  sermons  on  nonresistance,  accompanied  the  first 
draftees  to  their  point  of  departure  for  military  camp,  and 
attended  meetings  of  Mennonite  leaders  to  frame  a policy  for 
dealing  with  the  confused  conscription  crisis.  In  late  November, 
Selective  Service  announced  a new  classification  system  and  the 
revocation  of  all  prior  exemptions.  Ed  had  to  fill  out  another 
sixteen-page  questionnaire  to  make  his  claim.  He  received  his 
official  notice  of  exemption,  dated  December  21,  1917,  in  San 
Francisco,  just  days  before  their  ship  left  for  China  on  the  28th. 

Ed  saved  no  letters,  sermon  notes,  or  other  writings  to  indicate 
his  attitude  toward  the  war.  Both  Ed  and  Hazel  read  the  book 
New  Wars  for  Old  (1916)  by  John  Haynes  Holmes,  a Unitarian 
minister  who  spoke  out  in  behalf  of  ecumenism,  civil  liberties, 
and  pacifism.  Holmes  used  the  term  "nonresistance"  to  define  a 
position  of  absolute  pacifism  which  he  hoped  to  bring  together 
with  progressive  reform.  The  war,  said  Holmes,  would  be  a 
disaster  for  civilization  and  would  corrupt  all  nations  that 
participated.  The  warring  democracies  might  achieve  military 
victory,  but  only  after  selling  their  souls  to  the  gospel  of  the 
militarists.  If  the  goal  was  human  freedom,  wrote  Holmes,  only 
nonresistance  was  practicable  in  the  long  run.39  Ed  and  Hazel 
also  read  The  Challenge  of  the  Present  Crisis  by  Harry  Emerson 


37Gerlof  Homann,  American  Mennonites  and  the  Great  War  1914-1918  (Scottdale, 
PA:  Herald  Press,  1994),  45;  James  C.  Juhnke,  Vision,  Doctrine,  War:  Mennonite 
Identity  and  Organization  in  America  1890-1930  (Scottdale,  PA:  Herald  Press,  1989), 
208-42. 

“"Certificate  of  Exemption  from  Military  Service,"  October  4,  1917.  folder  7, 
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“John  Haynes  Holmes,  New  Wars  for  Old  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company),  1916. 
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Fosdick.  Fosdick  argued  that  the  war  was  a temporary  setback  on 
the  road  of  human  progress:  "We  are  fighting  the  war  on  the 
way  up,  not  on  the  way  down."  Fosdick  looked  to  Christian 
missions  as  a source  of  international  good  will  for  the  future.40 
Mennonite  progressives,  including  J.  F.  Balzer,  Ed's  mentor  at 
Bethel  College,  were  more  inclined  to  follow  war-supporting 
national  progressives  such  as  Woodrow  Wilson  and  John  Dewey 
than  to  follow  social-gospel  pacifists  such  as  Holmes  and 
Fosdick.  After  the  war,  as  Wilson  promoted  a new  League  of 
Nations  to  maintain  world  order,  Ed  made  it  clear  that  he  had  by 
no  means  abandoned  the  president:  "Hurrah  for  Wilson,  he  is  the 
greatest  statesman  the  world  has  ever  seen."41  The  war  forced  a 
dilemma  of  values  and  political  identification  upon  Mennonite 
progressives.  How  could  one  be  truly  pacifist  and  nevertheless 
acclaim  a great  war  leader  such  as  Wilson?42 

If  he  had  been  drafted  into  military  camp,  Ed  would  have  had 
three  options:  to  refuse  all  service,  to  engage  in  noncombatant 
service  in  the  medical  or  quartermaster  corps,  or  to  accept  regular 
military  service.43  Military  authorities  subjected  absolute  objectors 
to  court  martial  and  military  imprisonment.  Later  in  the  war 
some  were  mustered  out  on  farm  furloughs.  Ed  later  said  he 
would  have  gone  to  Camp  Funston,  but  he  would  not  have 
accepted  regular  military  service,  as  did  Hazel's  brother,  John 
Dester.  Most  of  those  who  joined  the  war  crusade,  like  John,  left 
the  Mennonite  church  after  the  war.  Ed  did  not  get  along  well 
with  John  Dester  after  the  war.44  The  Dester  siblings,  however, 
took  pride  that  their  parents  and  family  did  not  ostracize  John  for 
his  decision.45 

Mennonites  confronted  another  wartime  choice  when  the 
government  decided  to  finance  the  war  with  locally  organized 
war  bond  campaigns.  Could  nonresistant  Mennonites  buy  bonds 
and  pay  directly  for  war?  The  Bible  said  to  pay  taxes.  But  were 
the  war  bond  drives  the  same  as  a tax?  If  they  refused  to  buy 
war  bonds,  how  could  Mennonites  answer  charges  that  they  were 
getting  wealthy  from  wartime  grain  prices  and  not  contributing 


“Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  The  Challenge  of  the  Present  Crisis  (New  York: 
Association  Press,  1918),  12,  94. 

41Kaufman  letter  to  Bethel  College  classmates,  22  March  1919,  Kaufman  papers. 
4 “James  C.  Juhnke,  "Mennonite  Progressives  and  World  War  I,"  Mennonite  Life 
41  (December  1986):  14-16. 
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to  their  country  while  others  sent  their  young  men  to  die?  The 
first  "Liberty  Loan"  war  bond  drive  was  October  21-28,  1917,  and 
the  town  of  Moundridge  raised  S^OOO.46  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Ed  and  Hazel  or  their  families  bought  bonds  in  this  first 
drive,  but  the  John  P.  Kaufman  family  did  make  some  bond 
purchases  in  subsequent  drives.47  In  early  1919  Ed  approved  his 
father's  proposal  to  invest  wheat  harvest  money  in  Liberty  Bonds 
and  to  send  the  registered  bonds  to  Ed  and  Hazel  in  China.48 
Most  families  in  the  Eden  congregation  eventually  did  buy 
bonds,  but  not  always  with  easy  consciences.  In  Deer  Creek, 
Oklahoma,  Jacob  S.  Dester,  Hazel's  father,  refused  to  buy  bonds.49 
After  the  war.  Bethel  College  undertook  a $100,000  endowment 
drive,  successfully  collecting  and  cashing  in  war  bonds  which 
church  members  had  purchased  under  pressure.  Heading  the  list 
of  the  Eden  congregation  contributors  was  Elder  C.  J.  Goering, 
who  gave  $300  in  liberty  loan  bonds  to  the  campaign-50 
Popular  hostility  against  Mennonites  in  Kansas  heated  up  in 
1918  after  Ed  and  Hazel  were  already  in  China.  Patriots 
pressured  Mennonite  congregations  to  discontinue  German- 
language  worship  services.  The  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Christian  in  Moundridge  was  smeared  with  yellow  paint.  In  the 
spring  of  1918,  night-riding  mobs  visited  Mennonite  farms  near 
Moundridge,  Canton,  and  McPherson,  armed  with  tar,  feathers, 
and  yellow  paint  which  they  applied  to  selected  "slackers."  One 
victim  was  John  "Krickehannes"  Schrag,  Ed's  distant  relative 
from  the  Hoffnungsfeld  congregation,  who  had  refused  to  buy 
bonds.  A mob  in  Burrton,  Kansas,  smeared  Schrag  with  yellow 
paint,  came  close  to  hanging  him  to  a tree  on  Main  Street,  and 
later  brought  him  to  trial  in  Wichita  for  violation  of  the 
Espionage  Act.  Schrag  was  acquitted,  but  the  war  experience 
inflicted  lasting  psychological  scars  on  the  Mennonite 
community.51 

Vision  and  Reality.  There  was  a great  gulf  between  Ed  Kaufman's 
vision  for  the  Mennonite  relationship  to  American  society  and  the 


44 Moundridge  Journal,  8 November  1917,  1. 
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realities  of  that  relationship  as  Mennonites  faced  a hostile  war- 
making America  in  1918.  Kaufman  envisioned  Mennonite 
communities  as  models  of  ideal  country  life,  so  winsome  that 
Americans  in  general  could  not  help  but  be  inspired  by  the 
Mennonite  example.  Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  Kaufman's  M.A. 
diploma,  Mennonite  communities  became  objects  of  patriotic 
hatred  and  scorn.  The  same  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  in  1908 
stimulated  the  Country  Life  Movement  was  in  1918  fulminating 
against  the  "spineless  pacifists"  who  failed  to  endorse  the 
military  crusade  in  Europe.  For  Mennonites,  the  meaning  of 
citizenship  in  America  came  under  fundamental  challenge. 

By  leaving  the  country  before  the  wartime  conflict  reached  its 
greatest  intensity,  Ed  and  Hazel  Kaufman  were  insulated  from 
some  of  its  effects.  They  escaped  the  sting  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
democratic  crusade  by  engaging  in  the  alternative  crusade  of 
Christian  missions.  They  learned  second  hand  by  word  of  mouth 
of  mob  actions  against  Mennonites  in  Kansas.  At  their  final 
farewell  service  in  the  Eden  church,  held  on  a gray  December 
1917  day  with  almost  impassable  roads.  Elder  C.  J.  Goering 
concluded  with  a lament  "that  so  few  go  into  the  holy  war,  while 
so  many  go  into  the  unholy  war."52  Goering  and  other  Mennonite 
leaders  soon  learned  the  inadvisability  of  making  unguarded 
comments  which  implied  that  America  was  engaging  in  an 
"unholy  war"  in  Europe.  The  Espionage  Act  forced  pacifists, 
including  Mennonites,  into  line.  But  Americans  and  Mennonites 
could  agree  that  Christian  mission  work  in  China  was  a worthy 
endeavor.  Ed  Kaufman  was  privileged  to  move,  more  or  less 
directly,  from  one  laudable  and  idealistic  Mennonite/ American 
crusade  (country  life)  to  another  (overseas  missions). 


52P.  A.  Flickner,  "Moundridge,  Kans.,"  Christlicher  Bundesbote,  10  January  1918. 
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Hazel  Dester  Kaufman  with  Kenneth  Dester  Kaufman,  who  was  born  in  China  December 
3,  1919,  and  died  July  10,  1920. 


"Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I have  commanded  you. 
And,  lo,  I am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world." 

Matthew  28:19-20 

"The  aim  of  missions  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to 
bring  the  world  under  the  domination  of  a single 
moral  order;  but  in  seeking  to  accomplish  this 
task  they  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  fusion 
and  cross-fertilization  of  racial  and  national 
cultures."  Park  and  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Sociology  (1921),  771. 


Chapter  5 
China 


The  Call.  The  Eden  church,  Ed  Kaufman's  family,  and  a Kansas 
thunderstorm  called  young  Ed  to  overseas  missions.  The  storm 
arose  one  afternoon  when  Ed  was  plowing  in  the  field.  As  the 
wind  gusts  blew  up  dust  and  straw,  and  lightning  flashed  from 
darkening  clouds,  Ed  panicked.  He  was  still  so  young  that  he 
could  barely  handle  the  gang  plow  pulled  by  five  horses.  He 
cried  out  to  God,  promising  to  dedicate  his  life  to  God's  service 
if  only  he  and  the  horses  would  get  home  safely.  Somehow  he 
got  the  plow  out  of  the  ground  and  the  horses  back  home.  Over 
the  next  months  Ed  puzzled  long  over  what  his  promise  to  God 
meant.  The  answer  came  unfailingly,  mediated  through  the  spirit 
of  Protestant  Pietism  which  had  taken  firm  root  in  his  Mennonite 
family  and  congregation.  He  was  called  to  be  a missionary.1 

The  following  summer  Ed  worked  on  the  wheat  harvest  with 
his  grandfather,  Peter  Kaufman.  Grandpa  sang  a German  hymn 
as  he  leaned  on  his  pitchfork  between  spreading  loads  of  wheat 
straw  on  the  header  box:  "Die  armen  Heiden  bedauere  ich  so 
sehr,  denn  sie  wissen  nichts  vom  lieben  Heiland,  Jesus  Christus," 
("How  I pity  the  poor  heathen,  who  know  nothing  of  our  loving 
savior,  Jesus  Christ.")  Ed  listened  and  his  heart  was  deeply 
moved.  Some  time  later  in  the  Eden  Church,  elder  C.  J.  Goering 
preached  on  the  first  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Ed  sat 
in  his  seat  and  felt  God  calling:  "Also  I heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  saying.  Whom  shall  I send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?  Then 
said  I,  Here  am  I;  send  me"  (Isaiah  6:  8). 

In  1909,  the  year  of  Ed's  baptism,  Maria  Miller  Brown,  Ed's 
father's  cousin  from  South  Dakota,  visited  in  the  Kaufman  home 
before  leaving  for  mission  work  in  China.  She  and  her  husband, 
Henry  J.  Brown,  founded  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
mission  work  at  Puyang,  then  known  as  Kai  Ch'ow  in  Chihli 
Province.  Later  the  Browns  wrote  from  China  of  the  rigors  of  life 
in  China's  interior.  They  needed  milk  to  sustain  their  health  and 
they  appealed  for  gifts  to  buy  an  American  milk  cow.  Ed's  father 
showed  him  the  letter  and  offered  to  make  the  first  contribution 
if  Ed  would  visit  the  relatives  and  collect  money.  Ed  took  up  the 
challenge — his  first  systematic  fund-raising  effort — and  the 
Browns  got  their  cow.  In  1913  at  Bethel  College  Ed  initiated  his 
own  correspondence  with  Henry  Brown,  telling  Brown  that  he 
had  joined  Bethel's  Student  Volunteer  organization,  a student 


Kaufman,  "As  I Remember  It,"  ch.  4. 
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club  of  prospective  missionaries.  Brown  wrote  back  that  he  and 
Maria  were  praying  "day  and  night"  for  more  workers:  "Yes,  the 
field  is  ripe  unto  harvest  but  the  laborers  are  so  few."2  To  be  a 
laborer  in  this  field  was  a total  commitment,  a decisive  break 
from  one's  past  life.  Ed's  letter  of  appointment  from  the  mission 
board  in  1916  indicated  that  his  first  term  in  China  would  be  for 
nine  years,  after  which  he  might  be  allowed  a year  or  two  of 
graduate  study  in  North  America.3 

After  Ed  and  Hazel  had  made  arrangements  to  join  the  Browns 
with  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  mission  in  China,  Ed’s 
grandfather,  Jacob  Schrag,  came  to  him  with  a counter-proposal. 
Schrag  was  a generous  supporter  of  foreign  missions  but  a critic 
of  denominational  institutions  such  as  Bethel  College  and  the 
General  Conference.  He  offered  Ed  the  income  from  the  sale  of 
a quarter  section  of  land,  160  acres,  if  Ed  and  Hazel  would  go  to 
China  under  the  "Bartel  Mission,"  an  independent  "faith 
mission"  with  connections  to  several  Mennonite  groups, 
especially  one  small  group  known  as  the  Krimmer  Mennonite 
Brethren.  Ed  had  already  promised  to  go  with  the  General 
Conference  so  he  turned  down  the  offer.  A few  days  before  Ed 
and  Hazel  left.  Grandpa  Schrag  came  to  say  he  would  divide  his 
gift.  He  gave  half  to  Ed  for  a project  of  his  choosing  in  China,  a 
total  of  $2,525.  Half  went  to  Jonathan  Schrag,  a distant  relative 
from  South  Dakota  who  was  working  with  the  "Bartel  Mission."4 
Every  stage  of  Ed's  call  to  China  confirmed  the  support  of  family, 
church,  and  God  for  this  most  sanctified  Christian  vocation.  He 
never  doubted  the  source  or  the  validity  of  that  call. 

Second  Generation  Transplantation.  Peter  Kaufman  and  Jacob 
Schrag,  in  encouraging  their  grandson  to  go  to  China,  fostered  a 
recapitulation  of  their  own  migration  from  Volhynia  to  Kansas. 
In  1874,  in  the  flower  of  their  young  adulthood,  they  had  sought 
a frontier  of  refuge.  They  now  promoted  for  their  young  adult 
grandchildren  a frontier  of  Christian  mission.  Subsequent 
generations  in  the  late  twentieth  century  would  marvel  at  the 
courage  and  recklessness  of  pioneer  missionaries  who  left 
comfortable  homes  and  faced  the  dangers  and  estrangements  of 
a hostile  environment  halfway  around  the  world.  For  immigrants 


2H.  J.  Brown  to  E.  G.  Kaufman,  2 April  1913,  folder  10,  box  lb,  Kaufman 
papers. 

3P.  H.  Richert  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  4 August  1916,  folder  9,  box  lb,  Kaufman 
papers. 

4Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  55-56. 
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such  as  grandparents  Kaufman  and  Schrag,  those  prospects  were 
not  so  hard  to  imagine  and  understand. 

The  passage  of  Swiss-Volhynians  from  eastern  Europe  to  the 
American  plains  had  the  same  general  structure  as  Ed  and 
Hazel's  passage  from  Kansas  to  China — by  rail  from  deep  within 
one  continent  to  the  seacoast,  by  ship  across  a great  ocean,  and 
by  rail  again  into  the  rural  interior  of  another  continent.  In  both 
cases,  the  novel  sights  and  sounds  of  international  travel 
triggered  feelings  of  fascination  and  delight,  as  well  as  of 
anxieties  about  the  unknown  prospects  for  life  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  known  world.  Ed  and  Hazel's  trip  report 
commented  on  their  ship's  encounter  with  a school  of  large 
whales  (initially  misidentified  as  enemy  submarines),  on  the 
beauty  of  Honolulu,  on  the  disgusting  drunken  revelers  aboard 
ship,  and  on  extended  conversations  with  an  American  professor 
returning  to  the  university  in  Nanjing.5  In  1874  the  Santa  Fe 
railway  had  carried  the  migrant  Schrags  and  Kaufmans  to  within 
fifteen  miles  of  their  destination  on  the  untamed  prairies.  In  1918 
Ed  and  Hazel  had  the  additional  experiences  of  a smooth  ride  up 
the  great  Yangtze  River  to  Nanjing,  followed  by  a bumpy  thirty- 
mile  journey  in  coolie-propelled  wheelbarrows  deep  into  China's 
vast  interior. 

The  Mission.  Ed  and  Hazel's  destination  was  Puyang  (Kai  Ch'ow 
or  Kaizhou),  a county  seat  of  about  thirty  thousand  people.6  The 
Browns  had  acquired  land  on  the  edge  of  the  town  and  had 
begun  to  build  a mission  station,  following  the  prevailing 
Protestant  missions  strategy.  The  station  was  the  center  for 
evangelism  and  other  ministries  in  a wider  "field,"  assigned  to 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  by  general  Protestant 
missionary  comity  agreements.  The  field,  after  enlargement  in 
1921,  was  roughly  a hundred  miles  long  and  forty  miles  wide, 
with  about  two  million  people.  It  was  located  inland  from  the 


5"Our  Trip  to  China,"  folder  10,  box  lb,  Kaufman  papers. 

‘The  spelling  of  Chinese  in  English  letters  has  changed  substantially  since  Ed 
and  Hazel  Kaufman  were  in  China.  In  their  time  the  standard  spelling  in  English 
letters  of  Chinese  ideograms  followed  the  Wade-Giles  system.  Since  1958  the 
Chinese  have  developed  their  own  system  of  romanization,  known  as  "pinyin," 
which  has  gained  increasing  international  acceptance.  The  identification  of  places 
is  further  complicated  by  shifting  provincial  boundaries  and  by  the  introduction 
of  new  names.  For  this  volume  I have  generally  used  the  pinyin  spelling  and  the 
new  names,  with  the  Wade-Giles  spelling  the  Kaufmans  used  in  parenthesis.  Thus 
the  place  Ed  and  Hazel  lived  is  today  Puyang.  They  knew  and  spelled  it  as  Kai 
Ch'ow.  In  pinyin  the  spelling  is  Kaizhou. 
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coast  about  three  hundred  miles  and  two  hundred  miles  south  of 
Beijing.  It  constituted  six  counties  in  the  southern  neck  of  Chihli 
(Hebei)  Province,  bounded  by  Shandong  Province  on  the  east 
and  Henan  Province  on  the  west  and  south.  The  Huang  He  River 
flowed  diagonally  northeastward  through  the  southeast  section 
of  the  field.  The  river  was  a half  mile  wide  and  the  ferry  crossing 
was  a great  adventure.  The  fertile  Huang  He  River  valley  and  the 
north  China  plain  had  been  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest  of 
human  civilizations,  the  Shang  Dynasty,  some  fifteen  centuries 
before  Christ. 

Ed  and  Hazel  found  Chihli  (Hebei)  Province  as  flat  as  their 
homelands  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  It  was  also  wheat-growing 
country,  although  the  land  plots  were  much  smaller  and  the 
climate  was  more  conducive  to  double-cropping,  with  one  crop 
of  grain  and  one  of  vegetables  harvested  in  a single  year.  The 
missionaries  planted  gardens  and  raised  poultry  and  swine  as 
they  had  at  home.  Hazel's  diary  noted  and  celebrated  the  first 
strawberry  picking  in  spring,  the  butchering  of  hogs  in  winter, 
the  preservation  of  cabbage  as  sauerkraut,  and  the  breeding  date 
of  the  cows.  They  even  planted  poppy  seed  so  they  could  bake 
poppy  seed  cake,  a Swiss- Volhynian  delicacy,  until  they  were 
suspected  of  producing  opium.  Ed  wrote  home  to  his  mother, 
"Don't  send  any  more  poppy  seed."7 

Survival  Adventures.  During  their  first  year  in  China  Ed  and  Hazel 
attended  to  matters  of  social  and  physical  survival  in  their  new 
environment.  They  learned  the  Chinese  language  by 
immersion — under  the  tutelage  of  "old  Leo,"  a non-English- 
speaking  Confucian  scholar  who  had  astonishingly  long 
fingernails,  a braided  pigtail,  and  garlic  for  breakfast.  Language 
study  was  difficult  at  first,  but  Ed  and  Hazel  gradually  mastered 
the  vocabulary  and  the  oriental  tonal  system.  "Old  Leo"  gave 
them  periodic  formal  examinations,  always  reporting  very  high 
scores  and  invariably  listing  Ed's  score  as  a fraction  of  a decimal 
higher  than  Hazel’s,  no  doubt  preserving  male  dignity.  In  fact 
Hazel  learned  Chinese  more  quickly  than  Ed.  Language 
miscommunications  were  a constant  hazard  of  missionary  life.  Ed 
reported  how  he  once  told  a Chinese  helper  to  go  to  town  to  buy 
some  ink  ("mei").  The  helper  insisted  that  the  mission  had  plenty 
on  hand.  Ed  persisted  in  the  order.  So  the  helper  went  to  town 


7Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  68. 
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and  returned  with  a load  of  coal — which  was  pronounced  like 
the  word  for  ink  with  an  inflection  Ed  had  not  yet  mastered. 

Ed  and  Hazel's  letters  from  China  persistently  told  of  concerns 
for  personal  health.  Until  Dr.  Abraham  Lohrentz  arrived  at  the 
Mennonite  mission  in  1921,  they  were  sixty  miles  from  the 
nearest  medical  doctor  at  a Presbyterian  mission  station.  They 
boiled  all  their  drinking  water  to  protect  against  parasites.  When 
Hazel  had  a severe  toothache  for  two  weeks,  Ed  "played  doctor," 
calling  upon  skills  learned  in  Kansas  City,  and  filled  the  cavity 
himself.  The  toothache  soon  returned.  Hazel's  headaches  were  a 
recurring  problem.  In  the  spring  of  1919  returning  from  a trip  to 
Beijing,  Ed  came  down  with  a severe  case  of  bronchitis  which 
threatened  to  turn  into  pneumonia.  "We  thanked  God  that  it 
happened  when  we  were  near  doctors,"  Ed  wrote  home.8 

On  December  3,  1919,  assisted  only  by  the  Browns  and  Ed, 
Hazel  gave  birth  to  a son — Kenneth  Dester  Kaufman.  In  the 
following  days  mother,  father,  and  the  baby  all  became  quite  ill. 
Hazel's  breasts  became  engorged  and  infected  and  had  to  be 
lanced  three  times  to  relieve  the  pressure.  She  was  confined  to 
bed  for  five  weeks.  Kenneth,  unable  to  nurse,  did  not  do  well  on 
artificial  milk  and  was  sick  for  the  first  three  months.  Milk  from 
the  Kaufman's  cow — a second  generation  descendant  of  the  cow 
that  Ed's  fund-raising  back  home  had  helped  to  purchase  for  the 
Browns,  kept  the  baby  alive.  Ed  meanwhile  was  afflicted  with  a 
severe  skin  rash  which  apparently  resulted  from  poisonous 
Chinese  paint  used  at  the  mission.  All  three  were  too  sick  to 
celebrate  Ed's  27th  birthday  on  December  26. 

On  July  1,  1920,  the  family  left  by  cart  for  vacation  at  Ki  Kung 
Shan,  a mountain  missionary  retreat  center.  The  cart  ride  was 
more  than  thirteen  hours  over  hot,  dusty,  and  bumpy  roads  and 
Kenneth  became  sick  with  dysentery.  He  declined  as  the  family 
continued  by  rail  to  their  destination.  Pneumonia  set  in  and  the 
baby  died  on  July  11.  Ed  and  Hazel  were  physically  exhausted 
and  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Ed  dug  a grave  himself  through 
rocky  soil  on  the  mountain  and  carved  Kenneth's  birth  and  death 
dates  on  a stone  with  hammer  and  chisel,  including  in  large 
letters,  "TRANSPLANTED."9  Dr.  Jonathan  Goforth,  a prominent 
Presbyterian  missionary,  conducted  the  funeral.  Hazel  poured  out 
her  grief  in  her  diary,  writing  that  her  son  had  "suffered  like  a 


8Ed  Kaufman  to  John  P.  Kaufman,  21  May  1919,  folder  12,  box  lb,  Kaufman 
papers. 

’Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  69-70. 
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Hazel  and  Ed  in  1917  and  1925,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a stressful  missionary  term. 
By  1925  Ed's  face  was  marked  by  smallpox  and  his  left  eyelid  drooped.  The  freshness  of 
youth  was  gone.  Although  they  never  returned,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  dreamed  of 
China. 


man — no  fuss — seemed  to  grit  his  teeth  and  clinch  his  little  fists 
to  bear  it."  She  had  seen  something  of  her  husband  in  her  son. 
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For  the  next  two  months  Ed  and  Hazel  struggled  with  illnesses 
of  their  own,  compounded  by  heartache  and  mourning.10 

Half  a year  later  Ed  and  Hazel  again  faced  death.  On  February 
23,  1921,  Ed  came  down  with  the  dreaded  smallpox.  Within  four 
days  he  had  extremely  high  temperature  and  was  slipping  in  and 
out  of  delirium.  For  three  weeks  he  barely  hung  on  the  edge  of 
life.  Hazel  daubed  olive  oil  on  his  festering  sores  and 
administered  doses  of  brandy  and  strychnine  when  his  heart 
seemed  to  fail.  For  five  weeks  Hazel  did  not  undress  at  night 
because  she  had  to  get  up  so  often  to  attend  to  her  husband.  She 
didn't  complain  in  her  diary  except  to  say  that  the  brick  floor  of 
their  Chinese-style  home  that  winter  was  very  cold  at  night.  Ed 
was  in  bed  for  ten  weeks.  His  quarantine  was  lifted  and  the 
house  fumigated  on  May  23,  1921. 

At  the  height  of  the  illness,  Sam  Goering,  Ed's  close  friend  and 
fellow  missionary,  wrote  to  Ed's  parents,  preparing  them  for  the 
worst.  Goering  wrote  that  when  Hazel  pushed  back  the  curtain 
from  the  window  so  Sam  could  look  in  on  Ed  from  outside  the 
house,  the  sight  was  indescribable: 

His  face  is  thickly  swollen.  Everything  is  a great  sore  over 
which  a yellow  cover  has  grown.  . . . His  eyes  are  nearly 
swollen  shut.  When  he  opens  them  he  almost  cannot  bear  the 
light,  so  the  room  is  darkened.  ...  As  he  raised  his  arm  [to 
acknowledge  me]  I saw  that  it  was  as  sore  as  his  face  and 
covered  with  the  same  yellow  crust." 

Ed’s  father  wrote  an  anguished  letter,  reminiscent  of  his 
struggle  with  guilt  and  depression  in  1916.  God  had  graciously 
forgiven  his  sins  and  restored  his  own  health,  said  John  P. 
Kaufman,  but  now  Ed  was  suffering  for  the  sins  of  his  father. 
Nevertheless  John  Kaufman  closed  his  letter  with  a characteristic 
warning  against  pride,  a special  danger  for  missionaries  who 
overcome  great  obstacles:  "I  pray  that  God  may  keep  you 
humble."12 

Ed’s  suffering  with  smallpox  was  a pivotal  event  in  his  life. 
From  that  time  on,  he  deeply  identified  with  the  biblical 
character  of  Job,  over  whom  God  and  Satan  contended,  and  who 
was  afflicted  with  boils,  which  "some  authorities"  (as  Ed  wrote) 


10"Diary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  G.  Kaufman,"  49,  box  44,  Kaufman  papers. 

"Sam  and  Pauline  Goering  to  "Liebe  Geschwister,"  6 March  1921,  folder  12, 
box  lb,  Kaufman  papers. 

12John  P.  Kaufman  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  15  May  1921. 
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say  was  smallpox.  Hazel  read  the  entire  fcxx)k  of  Job  to  him  as  he 
recovered.  He  wrestled  with  the  question  his  father  raised.  How 
was  suffering  related  to  sin?  Half  a century  later,  in  his 
incomplete  autobiography,  he  concluded  the  account  of  the 
experience  with  three  pages  of  quotation  and  commentary  from 
the  book  of  Job,  ending  with  an  embrace  of  both  God's 
judgement  and  God's  grace:  "And  so  as  Job  repents  we  leave  him 
but  must  remember  that  we,  too,  all  of  us,  have  much  to  repent 
for  and  in  gratitude  remember  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  reveal 
God  as  a loving  and  forgiving  father."13 

Ed's  survival  of  smallpox  enhanced  his  authority  both  in  China 
and  at  home.  The  pox  left  visible  marks  which  faded  only 
gradually  over  many  years.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  loved  to  tell 
smallpox  stories:  How  his  fingernails  and  toenails  came  off  "like 
thimbles"  and  how  the  Chinese  church  held  a resurrection  service 
after  his  recovery  "because  nobody  comes  back  from  Oriental 
smallpox."  He  described  the  vivid  images  he  saw  in  his  delirium, 
some  mellow  and  some  gruesome,  and  all  inviting  psychological 
analysis.  In  his  delirium  the  French,  wartime  enemies  of  the 
Germans  (and  Ed,  of  course,  was  German),  were  attempting  to 
electrocute  him  through  the  metal  bedsprings.  Other  times  he 
pleaded  with  the  Chinese  to  release  him  from  his  pain  because 
he  had  come  so  far  and  worked  so  hard  in  their  behalf.  Then  he 
had  a little  red  car  that  burrowed  through  the  earth  and  came  up 
between  the  house  and  barn  of  his  home  place  in  Kansas.  He 
held  conversations  with  his  dead  ancestors,  and  wondered  why 
Dr.  J.  W.  Kliewer  at  Bethel  College  had  not  taught  him  about 
communicating  with  the  dead.  It  was  so  easy.  Some  of  his  more 
colorful  images  had  their  roots  in  the  May  Day  celebration  Ed 
had  seen  at  Bluffton  College  in  1917:  "I  saw  some  kind  of 
Maypole  with  young  people  and  children  dressed  most 
wonderfully  with  all  kinds  of  colors  and  singing  just  most 
heavenly  music."  In  1970,  Ed's  teenage  grandson  responded  to 
this  story,  "It  sounds  as  if  you  may  well  have  experienced 
heaven."  "Yes,"  said  Grandpa  Ed  Kaufman,  "Yes,  I suppose."14 

Missionary  Team  Relationships  Survival  of  physical  and  emotional 
crises  in  China  depended  upon  the  mutual  support  of  the  small 
group  of  missionary  co-workers.  Only  two  couples  and  one 


“Kaufman,  "As  I Remember  It,"  pp.  72-74. 

14Ed  G.  Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  65-6.  As  Karolyn  remembered  the 
story,  it  was  the  Japanese,  not  the  French,  who  were  threatening  to  electrocute  Ed. 
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single  woman  were  there  to  greet  Ed  and  Hazel  in  1918,  but  by 
1925  the  missionary  community  had  grown  to  seven  couples  and 
four  single  women,  plus  children.  These  were  strong  willed 
individuals.  Only  leaders  fired  with  extraordinary  vision  and 
courage  would  choose  a missionary  career  in  China.  Personality 
conflicts  and  competition  for  limited  resources  among  such 
people  were  inevitable.  Kaufman's  judgement  in  retrospect  was 
that  "there  was  good  understanding  and  mutual  respect  among 
our  China  Missionaries."15  They  worked  at  community  building 
through  common  worship,  Bible  studies,  and  celebrations  of 
special  events.  For  Hazel's  24th  birthday.  May  5,  1920,  for 
example,  the  group  gathered  at  the  Brown  home  for  Scripture 
reading,  prayer,  and  singing.  Little  Kenneth  was  five  months  old. 
Each  person  chose  a favorite  Bible  verse  to  read.  Sam  Goering 
then  read  seven  verses  of  doggerel  in  Hazel's  honor,  titled 
"Today  the  Day  for  Hazel." 

What  Hazel?  which  Hazel?  whose  Hazel? 

The  one  who  is  half  as  broad  as  high. 

Whom  Ed  is  praising  to  the  sky. 

Who  says:  "No  Kenneth,"  why  I'd  cry. 

That  Hazel. 

Who  has  a smile  that  always  wins. 

Who  even  gets  you  when  she  grins. 

Who's  kind  to  stranger  and  to  kin. 

Who  helps  you  out  when  you’re  all  in. 

That  Hazel. 

Who  has  a heart  that's  big  and  true. 

Who  wouldn’t  hurt  you  if  she  knew. 

Who  always  has  some  work  to  do. 

Who's  not  half  through  when  nite  falls  due. 

That  Hazel.  . . .16 

Hazel  recorded  brief  notes  in  her  diary  of  some  of  the  tensions 
among  the  missionaries.  At  the  center  of  frequent  arguments,  at 
least  as  Hazel  saw  it,  was  Peter  J.  Boehr,  Ed's  former  roommate 
at  Bethel  College,  who  had  three  years  of  seniority  over  the 
Kaufmans.  One  issue  was  inadequate  housing  for  the  single 


“Kaufman,  "As  I Remember  It,"  75. 
“Kaufman,  "As  I Remember  It,"  61-2. 
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women.  At  a prayer  meeting  on  July  19,  1918,  "(Aganetha)  Fast 
cussed  Boehr  for  building  a large  wagon  shed  and  no  room  for 
her."  At  times  Boehr  t(X)k  offense  at  Ed's  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  no  doubt  finding  Ed  too  liberal.  On  March  29,  1919: 
"Ed  led  prayer  meeting.  Boehr  bawled  him  out."17  During  Ed  and 
Hazel's  seven  and  a half  year  term,  such  conflicts  remained 
manageable.  The  missionary  team  was  united  by  over-arching 
goals  and  was  kept  very  busy  with  expanding  tasks  in  all 
departments.  After  1926,  when  a Chinese  civil  war  disrupted  the 
mission  and  anti-Christian  nationalism  changed  the  context  of  the 
work,  personal  and  theological  disputes  among  missionaries 
became  more  problematic. 

Organizing  the  Mission  Work.  Ed  and  Hazel  moved  into  their  own 
western-style  semi-bungalow  house  on  the  mission  station  when 
it  was  finally  completed  in  the  fall  of  1922.  They  bought  a piano 
for  their  home  and  had  it  shipped  to  Puyang.  A later  generation 
criticized  the  "mission  compound"  system  for  establishing  alien 
islands  which  distanced  the  Christian  community  from  Chinese 
society.18  Whatever  the  price  paid  in  terms  of  missionary  strategy, 
it  was  clear  that  Ed  and  Hazel’s  health  and  morale  were  stronger 
in  the  latter  part  of  their  term,  after  they  moved  out  of  a Chinese- 
style  house  with  clay  walls  and  floors  into  a modem  western- 
style  missionary  home. 

Ed's  occasional  illnesses  were  only  temporary  obstacles  to  his 
prodigious  capacity  for  planned  work.  The  mission  called  forth 
organizational  abilities  he  had  cultivated  since  learning  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order  in  "literaries"  at  Pioneer  school.  Henry  and  Maria 
Brown  had  started  the  China  mission  on  an  informal  basis,  but 
the  arrival  of  new  workers  and  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
work  forced  a regularization  of  procedures.  Ed  exulted  in  the 
challenges  of  institutional  development.  "Already  in  college  days 
we  were  told  that  the  church  of  the  future  is  the  Institutional 
church,"  he  wrote,  "because  it  uses  modem  business  principles 
of  efficiency  and  economy.  . . . The  same  thing  is  also  true  of  a 
Mission."19  In  1918,  not  long  after  Ed  and  Hazel  arrived,  an 
"annual  workers'  conference  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Mission  of  North  China"  was  initiated.  Ed  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  body,  even  though  as  a recently  arrived 


17Hazel  Kaufman  diary,  17,  12. 

18James  C.  Juhnke,  People  of  Mission,  53 A,  113. 

19Ed  G.  and  Hazel  Kaufman,  "The  Kaichow  Summer  School,"  The  Mennonite, 
9 Oct  1924,  3. 
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missionary  he  was  not  allowed  to  vote  in  the  proceedings.  He 
was  re-elected  the  following  year,  and  no  doubt  had  a major  role 
in  drafting  the  successive  constitutions  of  1920  and  1922.  By  1924 
Ed  was  chairman  of  the  conference  and  of  the  education 
committee.  He  presented  the  conference  sermon.  The  1924 
conference  adopted  a total  of  seventy-six  motions,  an  elaboration 
of  parliamentary  procedure  similar  to  developments  in 
Mennonite  conferences  in  America  at  the  same  time. 

The  China  mission  operated  with  remarkable  autonomy  from 
the  home  board.  The  constitution  they  had  written  for  themselves 
authorized  the  Mission  to  elect  all  its  own  officers.  The  home 
board  made  no  appointments  for  the  field.  At  their  annual 
meetings  the  gathered  missionaries  decided  such  matters  as  work 
assignments,  building  priorities,  ecumenical  relationships  with 
other  missions,  how  to  resolve  problems  in  the  church,  and 
whether  missionaries  on  furlough  should  be  invited  to  return. 
The  mission  board  at  home,  lacking  any  paid  officers  or  staff, 
was  not  inclined  to  second  guess  what  missionaries  decided  in 
China — as  long  as  they  kept  a rein  on  the  budget. 
Communications  between  board  and  field  went  slowly.  Ed 
Kaufman,  for  his  part,  kept  an  early  silence.  He  did  not  write  his 
first  report  to  the  board  until  after  seventeen  months  in  China. 
He  excused  himself  by  saying  he  did  not  want  to  make  "hasty 
statements."20  In  1920,  J.  W.  Kliewer,  board  president,  visited  the 
China  field  on  a world  tour,  the  only  official  visit  from  home  in 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  mission. 

The  three  main  departments  of  the  Mission,  in  order  of  stated 
importance,  were  (1)  evangelism,  (2)  education,  and  (3)  medicine. 
Although  all  missionaries,  including  Ed  and  Hazel, 
acknowledged  the  priority  of  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and 
winning  new  converts  for  Christ,  they  were  all  generalists. 
Especially  in  the  early  years  before  the  growing  corps  of 
missionaries  permitted  more  specialization,  they  had  to  be 
prepared  to  do  everything:  sermons  or  testimonies,  class 
teaching,  cleaning  and  binding  wounds,  participating  in 
planning,  building  and  maintaining  mission  properties.  In  each 
department  the  Mission  depended  upon  the  assistance  of 
Christian  workers  recruited  or  loaned  from  other  mission 
societies.  Ed  complained,  as  did  his  missionary  co-workers,  that 
the  Presbyterians  and  others  kept  their  best  Chinese  workers  for 


Kaufman  Report  to  Mission  Board,  20  June  1919,  folder  10,  box  lb,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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themselves  and  often  sent  the  lazy  or  incompetent  ones  to  the 
Mennonites.  A very  favorable  exchange  rate  for  American  dollars, 
along  with  very  low  salaries  for  Chinese  workers,  made  it 
possible  for  the  Mission  to  employ  a substantial  group  of  Chinese 
Christians  as  evangelists,  teachers,  and  laborers. 

Ed's  principal  work  was  in  education.  He  moved  quickly  to 
make  educational  work  the  most  rationally  planned  and 
expansive  department  of  the  mission.  In  1918,  while  still  in 
language  study,  he  conducted  an  extensive  survey  of  all 
government  and  private  schools  in  the  two  southern  counties  of 
the  field.  The  area  had  no  high  schools  and  only  three  upper 
primary  schools.  With  his  passion  for  social-religious  information, 
Ed  also  conducted  a thorough  survey  and  created  a map  with  the 
location  and  function  of  all  temples,  shrines,  and  religious 
buildings  in  the  village  of  Puyang  (Kaizhou).  "Ed  saw  large 
Confucian  Temple,"  noted  Hazel  in  her  diary,  "much  taken  up 
with  it."21  Some  temples  in  country  villages,  having  fallen  into 
disuse,  were  later  taken  over  for  Christian  schools.  In  1919  Ed 
took  over  administration  of  a boys'  boarding  school  that  Henry 
Brown  had  founded,  a lower  elementary  school  for  forty  boys  at 
the  Puyang  station. 

Under  Ed's  leadership  the  education  work  accelerated  rapidly. 
He  found  ways  to  win  the  support  of  local  Chinese  people  for 
establishing  lower  primary  Christian  schools  in  their  local  areas, 
and  to  train  and  recruit  teachers  for  these  schools.  By  1922  the 
mission  sponsored  fifteen  lower  primary  boys'  schools,  three 
upper  primary  boys'  schools,  and  one  girls'  school.  By  the  end  of 
1923  Ed  reported  a total  of  thirty-four  schools,  fifty-three 
teachers,  and  923  pupils.  He  had  upgraded  the  boarding  school 
in  Puyang  to  junior  middle  (secondary)  school  status  and  had 
forty  students  there.  In  his  final  report  before  leaving  on  furlough 
(4  Nov  1924),  Ed  could  claim  with  satisfaction  that  a substantial 
Christian  education  system  was  in  place  and  poised  for  further 
development. 

Kaufman's  model  for  this  educational  system  was  partly  drawn 
from  other  Protestant  missions  in  China,  but  also  informed  by  his 
experience  with  the  role  of  education  in  Mennonite  schools  in 
Kansas.  The  middle  school  at  Puyang  was  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  early  Bethel  Academy,  a place  for  the  training  of  village 
elementary  school  Christian  teachers  who  would  take  leadership 
in  local  churches.  These  leaders  would  raise  the  level  of  both 


21Hazel  Kaufman  diary,  June  5,  1918,  15. 
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Ei i sawing  wood  with  a Chinese  worker.  Both  in  China  and  America,  Kaufman  lived  out 
his  commitment  to  the  dignity  of  manual  labor. 


religious  and  cultural  life  for  an  expanding  Christian  community, 
as  surely  as  did  Bethel's  former  students  in  their  communities.  Ed 
initiated  a program  for  his  students  to  go  out  during  summer 
vacation  to  teach  short  courses,  "somewhat  like"  the  German- 
language  congregation  schools  in  Kansas.  He  also  established  a 
summer  institute  program  at  Puyang  for  teacher  training,  like  the 
summer  institutes  of  the  German  Teachers'  Association  he  had 
attended  in  Kansas.  In  1924,  102  Chinese  teachers  attended  the 
summer  institute,  thirty-nine  of  whom  were  awarded  teaching 
certificates.  The  certificate  program  was  so  popular  that  Ed 
proposed  it  be  used  for  evangelists  as  well  as  teachers.  This 
burgeoning  educational  program  required  additional 
bureaucracy.  Ed  appointed  two  Chinese  "country  school 
inspectors"  to  oversee  the  schools.22 

Hua  Met  School.  Ed  Kaufman's  crowning  achievement  was  the 
building  of  the  new  Hua  Mei  junior  middle  school  at  Puyang.  It 
was  an  imposing  two-story  brick  structure,  sixty-four  feet  square, 
with  three  levels  for  classrooms,  dining  halls,  assembly  hall,  and 
offices.  Kaufman  supervised  all  phases  of  the 
project — architectural  design,  fund-raising,  and  building.  It  was 
dedicated  on  April  23,  1925,  just  a few  weeks  before  Ed  and 


“"Report  of  the  Educational  Committee,"  4 November  1924,  folder  18,  box  3, 
Kaufman  papers. 
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Ed  Kaufman  with  Chinese  students  on  a field  trip  to  the  grave  of  a disciple  of  Confucius. 


Hazel  left  for  their  furlough. 

The  fund  raising  campaign  for  the  Hua  Mei  school  revealed 
Kaufman’s  intrepid  administrative  style  as  well  as  the  social- 
political  context  of  his  educational  work.  Grandpa  Schrag's 
financial  gift  had  been  in  the  mission  board  account  since  1917. 
Ed  claimed  the  right  to  designate  that  gift  for  the  school  and 
protested  when  P.  H.  Richert,  mission  board  secretary,  refused  to 
add  an  amount  for  accumulated  interest.  Additional  funds  for  the 
project  came  from  Mennonite  individuals  and  congregations, 
especially  Ed's  own  Eden  congregation.  But  the  total  from  home 
was  not  sufficient,  so  Ed  organized  an  unprecedented  campaign 
to  raise  money  in  the  Chinese  community,  from  both  Christians 
and  non-Christians. 

The  campaign  focused  upon  Chinese  civic  officials  and 
appealed  to  the  need  for  educational  development  in  China.  The 
region  (prefecture)  had  only  one  public  high  school  and  that  one 
was  located  in  the  northern  end.  Puyang,  further  south,  was  an 
obvious  place  for  school  development,  whether  public  or  private. 
Support  from  the  local  gentry  was  essential.  Kaufman  also 
decided  to  ask  for  endorsements  and  financial  contributions  from 
the  two  top  officials  of  the  prefecture,  the  civil  governor  and  the 
military  governor,  as  well  as  from  the  top  magistrates  of  six 
counties. 

The  campaign  began  with  a feast  for  the  "influential  gentry"  of 
Puyang  in  the  missionary  home  of  Sam  and  Pauline  Goering,  Ed 
and  Hazel’s  closest  friends.  Ed  put  forward  the  case  for  the 
school  and  asked  for  their  opinion.  "Everybody  was  quiet  for 
some  time,"  he  later  reported,  "and  one  could  see  how  some  of 
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them  squirmed  in  their  chairs.  ...  So  much  depended  on  who 
would  speak  first  and  what  he  would  say.  He  could  about  make 
or  break  the  thing."  Finally  the  city  magistrate,  not  a Christian, 
spoke  up  and,  after  some  inconclusive  rambling,  surprised  the 
group  by  a wholehearted  endorsement  of  the  campaign  and  a 
suggested  plan  of  action.  After  the  "Big  Man"  had  spoken,  no 
one  else  dared  to  dissent.  Subsequent  contacts  with  the  county 
magistrates  were  also  encouraging.23 

At  the  top  level,  in  the  city  of  Darning,  however,  the  campaign 
hit  a snag.  The  Civil  Governor,  Chang  Tao  Tai,  kept  the  solicitors 
(Ed  plus  another  missionary  and  six  Chinese  Christians)  waiting 
and  then  delivered  a blistering  anti-Christian  rebuke.  He  said,  as 
Kaufman  reported: 

That  Missionaries  had  better  go  back  to  where  they  came 
from  and  not  make  trouble  in  China  by  teaching  the  youth 
that  'Jesus  Doctrine.’  How  would  we  in  America  like  it  if 
Chinese  would  come  over  and  build  Confucian  schools  in 
order  to  work  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  our  future 
generation — and  on  top  of  that  if  the  Chinese  would  ask  us 
Americans  to  contribute  funds  but  the  control  would  remain 
in  Chinese  hands?  Was  not  America  rich  and  was  it  not 
Christian,  why  don’t  they  give  all  we  need? 

The  chastened  solicitors  revised  the  subscription  book  to 
remove  Governor  Chang's  name.  They  next  went  to  the  Military 
Governor,  General  Swen  Ssu  Ling.  The  general  was  more  cordial 
but  noted  that  "evidently  you  foreigners  do  not  know  just  how 
things  are  done  in  China,"  for  the  civil  governor's  name  was 
missing.  The  general  asked  them  to  prepare  a new  list  of  names, 
with  the  general's  name  at  the  top  and  the  civil  governor  second. 
They  humbly  apologized  for  their  "foolish  foreign  ways,"  not 
daring  to  confess  what  had  happened.  The  general  signed  on  to 
the  revised  list,  with  a contribution  of  $200.  They  then  returned 
to  Chang  Tao  Tai,  who  refused  to  see  them  on  the  pretext  that  he 
was  sick.  Presented  with  the  general's  signature,  however,  the 
civil  governor  reversed  himself  and  gave  $200  in  cash.  It  was 
clear  who  held  the  real  power  in  the  prefecture.  Pro-Christian 
generals  were  useful. 


“"Hua  Mei  Academy,"  folder  18,  box  3,  Kaufman  papers;  Ed  G.  Kaufman, 
"Hua  Mew  [sic]  Academy,  Kai  Chow,  China,"  Mission  Quarterly,  November  1925, 
5-9. 
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Kaufman  decided  to  match  the  gifts  of  the  two  Chinese  leaders 
himself.  Thus  the  three  top  names  in  the  subscription  book  for 
the  Hua  Mei  school  were  a non-Christian  general,  an  anti- 
Christian  governor,  and  a Christian  missionary.  Armed  with  such 
authoritative  endorsements,  the  solicitors  got  two  hundred  and 
fifty  additional  Chinese,  about  three  fourths  of  whom  were  non- 
Christians,  to  make  financial  contributions.  The  costs  of  building 
the  school  were  met.  From  the  beginning,  Hua  Mei  school  had  a 
significant  Chinese  constituency  interested  in  its  success.  The 
Provincial  Government  awarded  Kaufman  a bronze  medal  in 
appreciation  for  his  contribution  to  education. 

A thousand  people  attended  the  dedication  and  sat  spellbound 
as  a Chinese  Y.M.C.A.  secretary,  one  "Mr.  Hu,"  called  them  to 
learn  the  "Christ  Spirit"  of  sacrifice,  cooperation,  and 
fearlessness.  Only  by  "accepting  Christ  as  Savior  and  living  His 
life  for  their  country,"  could  they  redeem  the  decaying  Chinese 
social  order,  a system  which  was  "rotten  to  the  core."24 

The  Confrontation.  Ed  and  Hazel  Kaufman,  along  with  other 
foreign  missionaries,  assumed  without  question  the  superiority 
of  modem  western  culture  and  the  Christian  religion  over  the 
traditional  culture  and  religions  of  China.  Chinese  civilization, 
they  believed,  was  rapidly  decaying  and  would  be  replaced  by 
modem  western  civilization.  The  evidence  around  them  seemed 
persuasive — vacant  and  deteriorating  temples,  robber  bands 
operating  with  impunity,  and  people  eager  to  embrace  western 
education  when  given  a chance.  China  was  ripe,  they  believed, 
for  total  transformation. 

Missionaries  saw  China  as  "heathen"  territory.  Throughout 
their  time  in  China,  Ed  and  Hazel  freely  referred  to 
"heathendom"  to  describe  the  dark  side  of  Chinese 
civilization — political  chaos,  popular  religious  superstitions,  anti- 
Christian  movements,  the  lying  and  thieving  of  Chinese  servants, 
and  oppressive  social  practices  such  as  foot  binding.  Hazel's 
diary  lamented  Chinese  behavior,  as  at  a wedding  in  1918  where 
the  "people  all  acted  very  heathenish."25  Ed  wrote  of  Chinese 
who  paid  good  money  for  the  chance  to  drink  some  urine  from 
a holy  pig:  "Such  is  heathendom."  Both  Ed  and  Hazel  recorded 
a religious  craze  which  seized  Puyang  one  day  when  a mud 


^Kaufman,  "Hua  Mew  [sic]  Academy,  Kai  Chow,  China,"  Mission  Quarterly, 
November  1925,  6-7. 

^Hazel  Kaufman  diary,  19  May  1918,  14. 
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puddle  along  the  road  blessed  by  a strange  wandering  widow 
was  alleged  to  have  healing  powers.  The  "heathen"  rushed  out 
to  dip  up  what  they  could  of  the  sacred  sludge  until  the  puddle 
was  scooped  dry.26  Ed  recounted  such  stories  for  family  and 
friends  back  home  in  vivid  detail,  confirming  the  validity  and 
urgency  of  their  calling  to  Christianize  China.  With  a year  left  in 
his  term,  Ed  wrote  that  he  wondered  if  his  vision  and  attitude 
"has  not  become  pretty  much  distorted  and  maybe  soured  by 
being  separated  from  Christian  civilization  for  so  long."27 

Missionary  methods  were  confrontational.  Ed  was  especially 
pleased  when  Chinese  villagers  who  wanted  to  begin  mission 
schools  in  their  village  would  take  over  temples  or  other 
buildings  which  had  once  been  used  for  traditional  religious 
purposes.  These  schools  then  were  often  used  for  Sunday 
worship  and  Bible  teaching,  a clear  displacement  of 
"heathendom"  by  Christianity.  Ed's  most  dramatic  confrontation 
in  Puyang  occurred  with  the  "snake  god  tree,"  a sacred  tree  by 
a small  pond  owned  by  the  postmaster,  a man  active  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  friendly  to  the  mission.  The  tree  was  two  miles 
from  the  mission,  near  a road  leading  into  the  city.  Chinese  folk 
would  stop  to  take  some  water  for  medicine  and  leave  their 
offerings.  The  postmaster,  after  some  hesitation  in  respect  of 
popular  opinion,  agreed  to  sell  the  tree  to  the  mission  to  be  used 
for  building  projects.  Ed,  with  Sam  Goering,  made  a public 
announcement  of  the  day  for  the  tree  cutting  and  a huge  crowd 
came  to  watch  and  wonder.  The  missionaries  snapped  a 
photograph,  took  the  first  cuts  with  a saw,  and  let  the  Chinese 
Christians  finish  the  task.  The  tree  crashed  down,  but,  as  Ed  told 
the  story,  Chinese  traditional  religion  made  a quick  adjustment. 
By  the  time  Ed  got  home  that  evening.  Hazel  and  Pauline 
Goering  had  heard  a report  that  "a  woman  came  with  a plate 
and  held  it  up  to  the  hole  in  the  tree  and  the  snake  god  crawled 
out  and  rolled  up  on  the  platter  and  she  carried  it  over  to  the 
next  pond  a half  block  away."  Hazel  had  also  been  told  that  the 
missionaries  "brought  a little  box  along  and  then  before  they 
started  cutting  they  aimed  the  box  at  that  hole  where  the  god  is 
and  the  god  must  have  by  magic  been  persuaded  to  jump  in 
there,  because  we  heard  it  click."28  Although  Ed  and  Hazel 
stopped  using  the  concept  of  "heathen"  after  studying  missions 


“Ed  Kaufman  letter  to  classmates,  14  May  1924,  folder  10,  box  lb,  Kaufman 
papers;  Hazel  Kaufman  diary,  397-8. 

^Letter  to  classmates,  14  May  1924. 

“Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  61-2. 
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at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1926-8,  and  although  Ed  repented 
at  some  level  for  the  triumphalism  of  Mennonite  missionary 
work  in  the  early  1920s,  he  continued  throughout  his  life  to  tell 
entertaining  stories  about  Chinese  ignorance  and  superstition. 

The  relative  wealth  and  power  of  foreign  missionaries  made 
their  cultural  differences  even  more  problematic.  Beggars, 
physically  sick,  and  mentally  ill  people  came  to  the  mission 
station  to  plead  for  help,  sometimes  offering  opportunities  for 
missionaries  to  provide  genuine  help,  at  other  times  driving  them 
to  distraction.  On  at  least  one  occasion,  Ed  resorted  to  physical 
abuse.  Hazel’s  diary  for  July  31,  1919,  recorded,  "Ed  whipped 
crazy  woman  to  make  her  stay  off  place."  Hazel  also  noted  two 
instances  when  Peter  Boehr  used  physical  punishment  on  adult 
Chinese — once  when  he  "whipped  Chiao  su  (driver)"  and  once 
when  he  "hit"  a man  who  had  abused  his  wife.29  Kaufman 
reported  that  in  1920  a man  bleeding  at  the  nose  came  and 
complained  that  missionary  Brown  had  hit  him.  J.  W.  Kliewer, 
who  was  visiting  in  Puyang  at  the  time,  allegedly  considered 
recommending  that  Brown  be  dismissed  from  the  mission.30 

The  power  of  the  foreigners  was  also  exercised  in  local  law 
courts  when  the  mission  brought  suit  against  Chinese  who  had 
stolen  from  the  mission  or  failed  to  meet  contractual  obligations. 
In  his  1931  book  on  Mennonite  missions,  Kaufman  reported  that 
missionaries  had  referred  more  than  one  hundred  cases  to  the 
magistrate  at  Puyang.31  Missionary  influence  in  court  was  so 
strong  that  one  Chinese  man  who  had  gotten  a copy  of  Brown's 
calling  card  used  that  card  in  court,  without  Brown’s  permission, 
to  bolster  his  case.  Missionaries  were  advised  to  keep  their  cards 
under  lock  and  key.  Behind  such  power  was  a history  of  foreign 
diplomatic  and  military  intervention  in  China  on  behalf  of 
missionaries  and  converts.  Mennonites  in  the  1910s  and  1920s 
were  not  able  to  escape  the  mentality  and  the  behavior  which 
accompanied  western  imperialism. 

Building  Bridges.  Despite  their  assumed  cultural  superiority,  Ed 
and  Hazel  found  ways  to  build  bridges  across  the  opposing 
cultures,  as  they  had  been  admonished  to  do  in  their  ordination 


^Hazel  Kaufman  diary,  p.  30  (July  30,  1919),  p.  16  (June  25,  1918),  and  p.  31 
(Aug  3,  1919). 

“Ed  G.  Kaufman,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  15  November  1977. 
31Kaufman,  Ed  G.,  The  Development  of  the  Missionary  and  Philanthropic  Interest 
Among  the  Mennonites  of  North  America  (Berne,  IN:  Mennonite  Book  Concern, 
1931),  359. 
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service.  Their  attitude  both  toward  the  Chinese  people  and  to  the 
culture  was  one  of  ambivalence  rather  than  of  simple  rejection. 
Ed  habitually  balanced  his  negative  judgments  with  positive 
ones.  "The  natives  as  all  heathens  are  dirty,  deceiving,  poor,  but 
sociable  . . . and  lovable  people,"  he  wrote  not  long  after  arriving 
in  China.  "Especially  the  younger  ones  and  children,  one  cannot 
help  but  see  great  possibilities  in  them."32  He  wrote  with  warmth 
and  admiration  about  Chinese  Christian  friends  who  took  risks 
in  behalf  of  their  new  faith.  He  was  proud  of  his  friendship  with 
Chinese  such  as  Wang  Bing  Gai,  a prosperous  grain  merchant  in 
Puyang  who  helped  Kaufman  with  language  study  and  other 
matters.  Wang  held  Bible  classes  in  his  store,  unbound  his 
daughter's  feet,  started  a Christian  day  school  in  his  home  rural 
village,  and  served  on  the  board  of  the  boys  boarding  school.33 
Ed  also  built  bridges  by  speaking  enthusiastically  about  the 
future  prospects  of  the  Chinese  nation. 

In  the  context  of  the  Mennonite  mission,  Ed  Kaufman  was  a 
youthful  second-generation  radical.  He  was  impatient  with  Henry 
Brown  and  Peter  Boehr,  who  had  arrived  earlier  and  were  less 
inclined  to  accommodate  to  Chinese  culture  and  custom.  As  the 
senior  missionary.  Brown  had  set  the  basic  mission  patterns  and 
exercised  the  greatest  informal  authority  in  mission  decisions.  He 
conducted  all  the  Christian  marriages  according  to  standard 
western  form.  On  one  occasion  three  of  Kaufman's  male  students 
who  wanted  Christian  marriages,  but  found  Brown’s  ceremony 
culturally  offensive,  came  to  ask  if  Kaufman  would  perform  the 
ceremony  for  them  and  their  brides.  The  students  were  especially 
insistent  that  there  be  no  physical  contact  between  bride  and 
groom  in  the  ceremony — no  joining  of  hands  while  the  minister 
pronounced  the  blessing — as  Henry  Brown  did  it  in  the  western 
style.  Ed  and  the  students  worked  on  details  together  to  make 
the  ceremony  authentically  Chinese  but  also  distinctively 
Christian.  They  would  bow  to  each  other  and  to  their  parents, 
but  not  to  heaven.  They  would  symbolize  unity  by  mixing  tea, 
instead  of  the  traditional  brandy,  from  two  cups. 

Kaufman  suspected  that  Brown  would  veto  these  plans  if  he 
learned  about  them.  The  alternative  was  insubordination,  and  Ed 
took  the  risk.  Without  announcing  his  plans,  he  performed  the 
marriage  ceremonies  in  a village  home  for  the  three  students  and 
their  brides.  Brown  was  deeply  offended  that  Kaufman  had 


“Kaufman  letter  to  classmates,  22  March  1919. 

“Letter  to  Dear  Friends,  23  July  1923,  folder  10,  box  lb,  Kaufman  papers. 
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deliberately  bypassed  mission  protocol  and,  as  Kaufman  later 
reported.  Brown  threatened  to  send  him  home.  But  Kaufman  was 
operating  from  a position  of  growing  strength.  His  educational 
work  was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  he  had  the  Chinese 
Christians  on  his  side  on  the  issue  of  appropriate  ritual.  The 
mission  resolved  the  matter  by  appointing  a committee  of  three 
Chinese  Christians  and  three  missionaries  to  draft  a "Policy  on 
Engagement,  Marriages,  and  Burial."  The  committee  drafted  a 
policy  of  twenty-two  statements  which  were  adopted  by  the 
mission  in  1924.34 

Kaufman’s  initiatives  were  important  for  the  broader  question 
of  transferring  ownership  and  operation  of  the  new  church  and 
the  mission  to  the  Chinese.  The  Mennonites  shared  the  Protestant 
missionary  goal  of  a self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self- 
propagating  church.  But  the  process  for  handing  over  authority 
and  control  to  Chinese  leaders  proved  to  be  extraordinarily 
complex  and  difficult,  especially  with  regard  to  financial 
resources  and  mission  properties.  Mission  work  had  produced 
two  separate  institutional  structures,  a foreign  mission  with 
substantial  funds  and  expertise,  and  a Chinese  church  with 
limited  resources  but  with  leaders  who  pressed  hard  for  greater 
respect  and  control.  The  joint  committee  on  Christian  ritual, 
which  had  successfully  resolved  the  marriage  and  burial  issues, 
took  up  the  question  of  "devolution" — the  passing  of  authority 
to  the  Chinese.  The  matter  was  far  from  resolution  when  Ed  and 
Hazel  left  on  furlough. 

As  he  approached  the  end  of  his  first  term,  Kaufman  began  to 
plan  the  next  phase  of  his  work  for  Christian  education  in  China. 
He  had  put  into  place  a multi-layered  framework  of  schools  with 
lower  schools  feeding  into  the  higher  schools,  culminating  at  Hua 
Mei  junior  middle  school.  This  system  could  well  be 
administered  by  a replacement  missionary  who  might  give 
increasing  responsibility  to  Chinese  educational  leaders.  But 
where  would  the  future  high-level  Chinese  leaders  come 
from— -the  men  who  would  serve  as  school  principals,  hospital 
directors,  church  administrators,  as  well  as  Christian  businessmen 
and  professionals  not  employed  by  the  church?  Effective 
community  development,  as  Kaufman  had  argued  in  his  M.A. 
thesis,  required  strong  leaders.  How  could  the  mission  and 


^Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  57-8.  The  policy  is  reproduced  in 
Edmund  George  Kaufman,  The  Development  of  the  Missionary  and  Philanthropic 
Interest  Among  the  Mennonites  of  North  America  (Beme,  IN:  Mennonite  Book 
Concern,  1931),  360-2. 
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church  ensure  that  at  least  some  of  the  best  and  brightest 
Christian  young  people  coming  through  their  school  system 
would  return  home  to  positions  of  leadership,  rather  than 
seeking  their  fortunes  elsewhere?  This  was,  of  course,  a problem 
for  the  Mennonite  communities  in  America  as  surely  as  for  the 
rural  Chinese  Christian  church.  Those  who  sought  higher 
education  in  the  world  could  do  it  as  an  escape  from  home. 

Kaufman  had  two  ideas.  First,  he  proposed  to  take  one  or  two 
Chinese  students  home  with  him  for  studies  in  Mennonite 
schools  in  America.  At  Bethel  College  or  Bluffton  College  such 
future  leaders  could  come  to  learn  and  appreciate  the  distinctive 
Mennonite  tradition  and  teachings  more  than  was  ever  possible 
in  China.  This  proposal  was  radical  in  its  time.  No  foreign 
convert  from  any  mission  field  had  ever  been  invited  to  come  to 
Mennonite  communities  in  America.  Senior  missionaries  were 
sure  that  students  would  be  "spoiled"  in  America.  Ed  wrote  to 
his  father  to  see  about  raising  money  in  the  family  for  this 
project.35  He  would  have  a better  chance  to  achieve  the  goal  if  he 
could  find  separate  funding. 

Second,  Kaufman  proposed  that  his  next  term  in  China  should 
not  be  on  the  field  in  Chihli  Province,  but  at  one  of  the  thirteen 
Chinese  Christian  colleges  or  universities.  He  would  use  his 
furlough  to  get  an  advanced  degree  to  qualify  for  university 
teaching.  Students  from  the  Mennonite  rural  area  would  come  to 
study  under  his  leadership  in  a Chinese  university,  become  part 
of  a supportive  Mennonite  fellowship,  and  be  socialized  to  return 
to  leadership  in  their  home  communities.  Kaufman's  vision  for 
his  assignment  was  both  farsighted  and  controversial. 

Timely  Departure.  Ed  and  Hazel  left  China  on  a high  tide  of 
success.  From  1918  to  1925  they  had  been  privileged  to  serve  on 
a mission  field  of  relative  stability  and  growth,  despite  the  strong 
currents  of  conflict  and  anarchy  which  afflicted  China  in  general. 
Ed  had  achieved  his  goal  of  establishing  a coherent  system  of 
Christian  education  and  had  even  been  decorated  by  the  Chinese 
government  for  his  efforts.  The  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Mission,  overtly  committed  to  the  primacy  of  evangelism,  had 
become  distinctive  among  Protestant  missions  generally  for  their 
emphasis  on  education.  In  1922  a statistical  survey.  The  Christian 
Occupation  of  China,  noted  that  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 


35 Ed  Kaufman  to  John  P.  Kaufman,  3 Aug  1924,  folder  12,  box  2,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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Mission  reported  122  primary  students  for  every  100 
communicant  members,  a far  higher  ratio  than  any  other  mission 
in  the  province  which  included  Beijing.  By  1925,  with  recent 
rapid  expansion  of  the  school  system,  that  ratio  was  even  higher. 
At  its  height  in  1926,  the  mission's  educational  budget  was  twice 
as  high  as  the  evangelistic  budget,  an  apparent  contradiction  of 
the  mission's  stated  priorities.  Kaufman  justified  this  emphasis  by 
pointing  to  the  evangelical  impact  of  the  Christian  mission 
schools.36 

Ed  and  Hazel  departed  from  China  at  a propitious  moment. 
One  month  after  they  left  the  country,  the  "Shanghai  Incident" 
(May  30,  1925),  triggered  a general  explosion  of  anti-foreign 
sentiment  throughout  the  country.  Some  called  it  the  "Boston  Tea 
Party"  of  the  Chinese  revolution.  British  soldiers  fired  on  a 
Chinese  crowd  in  the  International  Settlement  of  Shanghai,  killing 
twelve  and  injuring  seventeen  Chinese.37  In  the  following  three 
years  Mennonite  missionaries  experienced  greater  hostility  and 
upheaval  than  Ed  and  Hazel  had  known  in  their  term.  In 
November  1926,  pressured  by  anti-imperialist  sentiment  and 
following  the  lead  of  other  missions,  the  Mennonite  missionaries 
went  on  record  favoring  "the  early  abolition  of  extraterritoriality 
and  other  unequal  treaties."  In  April  1927,  the  missionaries 
evacuated  the  field  in  the  face  of  political  and  military  unrest. 
The  armies  of  General  Feng  Yu  Hsiang  occupied  the  mission 
schools,  hospital,  and  some  missionary  homes.  In  the  fall  of  1928 
the  missionaries  began  to  return  to  the  field  and  to  rebuild  the 
program,  but  the  situation  had  changed  forever.  The  expansive 
spirit  and  possibilities  of  the  early  1920s  were  never  fully 
recovered.  As  surely  as  Ed  and  Hazel  had  happened  to  leave 
Kansas  in  1917  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  great  trauma  of  World 
War  I upon  American  Mennonites,  they  now  happened  to  leave 
China  in  1925  in  time  to  avoid  the  trauma  of  civil  upheaval  and 
missionary  evacuation.  In  both  cases,  their  positive  experiences 
led  them  to  look  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  coming  back  once 
again — to  Kansas  for  a furlough  and  to  China  for  a second 
missionary  term. 


“Samuel  Floyd  Pannabecker,  Open  Doors,  The  History  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  (Newton:  Faith  and  Life  Press,  1975),  319;  E.  G.  and  Hazel 
Kaufman,  "Religious  Activities  of  our  High  School  Boys  at  Kaichow,"  Mission 
Quarterly,  January  1925,  14-15. 

37Paul  A.  Varg,  Missionaries,  Chinese,  and  Diplomats:  The  American  Missionary 
Movement  in  China,  1890-1952  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1958),  186. 
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Church,  Community,  Nation.  Ed  Kaufman  in  China  was  a manager, 
a problem  solver,  an  administrator.  He  did  not  take  the  time,  or 
have  the  inclination,  to  develop  a theory  or  a theology  of 
missions.  His  general  operating  assumptions  regarding  the  goal 
of  missions  were  much  the  same  as  the  guiding  principles  for  the 
Mennonite  community  in  relation  to  the  wider  world,  set  forth 
in  his  M.A.  thesis  of  1917.  The  central  goal  was  to  create  a strong 
Christian  community.  Christian  education  was  the  primary  means 
of  building  community.  When  properly  constituted  and 
developed,  the  Christian  community  would  have  a regenerative 
and  benevolent  contribution  to  the  wider  world  and  nation.  One 
of  Kaufman's  handwritten  reports  to  the  mission  board  showed 
how  the  concept  of  Christian  community  competed  with  the 
concept  of  church  in  his  thinking.  He  first  wrote  "church,"  then 
crossed  it  out  and  replaced  it  with  "Christian  community." 

[T]he  mission  which  is  farsighted  enough  so  as  to  raise  up  a 
self  supporting  & self  propagating  [church]  Christian 
community  in  the  shortest  reasonable  time  is  to  be 
considered  the  most  successful,  other  things  being  equal.38 

Kaufman  usually  used  general  language  which  did  not  make 
clear  distinctions  about  the  concepts  of  church,  state,  and  nation. 
The  goal  was  "winning  China  for  Christ,"  and  "building  God's 
kingdom  in  China."  Ed  was  remarkably  optimistic  that  this  goal 
was  achievable,  beginning  with  education  at  the  right  level.  "Let's 
get  the  next  generation's  children,"  he  wrote  to  former  Bethel 
College  classmates  in  1922,  "and  we  have  them  all."39 

Was  there  anything  distinctively  Anabaptist  or  Mennonite  in 
Ed's  understanding  of  Christian  community  in  China?  He  did  not 
look  to  Anabaptist  tradition  for  his  understanding  of  the  church 
or  of  missions.  His  1917  thesis  did  see  the  Mennonite 
contribution  in  America  as  a distinctive  one,  especially  the  peace 
witness.  In  China,  however,  Mennonite  missionaries  did  not 
make  the  peace  witness  a central  part  of  their  teaching  or 
proclamation  of  the  gospel.  As  Ed  had  conceived  it  in  America, 
the  peace  witness  presumed  a stable  national  political  order 
which  was  receptive  to  Christian  ideals.  Along  with  other 
Protestant  missionaries  in  China,  Ed  yearned  for  an  end  to 
political  anarchy  and  the  establishment  of  a national  regime 


“Report  to  P.  H.  Richert,  28  June  1923,  folder  10,  box  lb,  Kaufman  papers. 
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Menrwnite  missionaries  as  guests  of  General  Feng  at  the  baptism  of  his  military  officers,  1924.  Ed  is  fifth  from  the  left.  General  Feng,  with  gloved  hand  across  his 
body,  is  in  the  center. 
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friendly  to  Christianity.  Ed's  hopes  focused  on  the  "Christian 
General,"  Feng  Yu  Hsiang.  On  February  10,  1923,  Ed  and  Hazel 
were  in  Beijing  and  attended  a banquet  with  General  Feng  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  They  saw  the  baptism  of  1,100  of  Feng’s 
soldiers,  an  event  which  "reminded  one  of  Pentecost."  Ed 
reported  that  "The  Christians  of  the  land  . . . have  great  faith  in 
him  and  pray  that  he  may  be  used  as  an  instrument  in  God's 
hand  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  China."40 

Kaufman’s  hope  in  General  Feng  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Feng's  army,  mass  baptisms  notwithstanding, 
was  defeated  by  the  Guomindang  (Kuomintang)  Nationalist 
forces  of  Chiang  Kai  Shek.  After  the  further  upheavals  of  the 
Japanese  invasion  and  World  War  II,  the  Communists  triumphed 
in  China  and  expelled  all  foreign  missionaries.  Kaufman  never 
did  attempt  to  reconcile  his  enthusiasm  for  General  Feng  with  the 
doctrine  of  Mennonite  nonresistance.  General  Feng,  like 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  America,  was  a Christian  leader  who 
seemed  to  offer  some  prospect  for  a more  enlightened  civil  order. 

Kaufman's  views  of  political  developments  in  China  had  been 
shaped  by  his  contacts  with  his  students.  Shortly  after  returning 
to  America  in  May  1925,  Kaufman  wrote  an  essay  on  "The 
Present  Situation  in  China  and  the  Student  Movement,"  to 
interpret  the  current  political  upheavals  in  China  to  the 
Mennonite  constituency.  The  student  protests  represented  a 
progressive  awakening  of  China,  Kaufman  wrote.  Their  anti- 
foreign,  anti-imperialist,  and  anti-Christian  expressions  were 
quite  understandable  in  the  light  of  China's  recent  history.  There 
was  "much  truth"  in  their  charge  that  "Christianity  is  a 
forerunner  of  capitalism,  militarism,  imperialism  and 
exploitation."  The  students  were  right  that  at  least  part  of 
Christianity  is  "conservative,  traditional,  superstitious,  dogmatic, 
opposes  investigation  and  intellectual  progress."  Chinese  students 
would  not  accept  Christianity  unless  they  could  see  that  it  was 
practicable: 

If,  however,  we  can  prove  that  our  Christ  and  His  Gospel 
will  work,  yes,  and  that  they  are  the  only  solution  to  the 
problems  arising  not  only  between  an  individual  and  his 
neighbor,  and  an  individual  and  his  God,  but  also  when  it 
comes  to  the  relation  of  one  nation  to  another,  of  one  race  to 


“Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "The  War  and  K'ai  Chow,"  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  27 
January  1925,  1. 
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another,  of  America  and  Europe  to  China,  of  the  white  race 
to  the  yellow  and  black  race,  of  capital  to  labor,  of  any  group 
of  nations  in  the  world  to  any  other  group  of  nations  in  the 
world — then  and  only  then  will  they  accept  our  Christian 
message  as  readily  as  our  electricity  and  steam.4' 

Kaufman's  essay  on  the  student  movement  positioned  him  as 
a progressive  apostle  of  a social  gospel.  The  authority  of  the 
Christian  faith  depended  not  upon  its  appeal  to  timeless  truth, 
but  upon  its  ability  to  solve  present  problems.  Upon  returning 
from  China,  Kaufman  wrote  more  about  political  currents  than 
about  the  Chinese  Christian  church.  His  personal  strategy  was  to 
identify  with  the  student  movement,  to  accept  their  criticisms  as 
valid,  and  to  place  his  hope  in  the  coming  generation.  He  was 
sure  that  China  was  on  the  road  to  modernization.  The  question 
was  whether  it  would  be  with  Christ  or  without  Christ.  A 
different  question  was  whether  a missionary  with  such  a message 
could  find  acceptance  among  the  Mennonites  of  North  America. 


41Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "The  Present  Situation  in  China  and  the  Student  Movement," 
(Bluff ton,  Ohio:  Womens  Missionary  Society,  1925),  n.p. 
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Ed  peers  over  the  roof  line  of  the  Hua  Mei  school,  under 
construction  in  1925.  It  was  completed  shortly  before  Ed  and  Hazel 
ended  their  missionary  term. 


I have  neither  learned  wisdom,  nor  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  holy.  Who  hath  ascended  up 
into  heaven,  or  descended?  who  hath  gathered 
the  wind  in  his  fists?  who  hath  bound  the  waters 
in  a garment?  who  hath  established  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth?  what  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his 
son's  name,  if  thou  canst  tell? 

Proverbs  30:  3-4 

Sociology  . . . seeks  to  arrive  at  natural  laws  and 
generalizations  in  regard  to  human  nature  and 
society,  irrespective  of  time  and  place.  Park  and 
Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology 
(1921),  11. 


Chapter  6 

Furlough  and  Reorientation 


Prospective  Misfits.  The  menu  for  Ed  and  Hazel's  farewell  banquet 
at  Puyang,  China,  on  April  26,  1925,  included  roast  duck, 
sauerkraut,  and  asparagus  salad.  Their  good  missionary  friend, 
Sam  Goering,  gave  a farewell  talk  about  their  re-entry  into 
American  society:  "Prospective  Misfits."1  The  next  day  they  left 
Puyang.  Hazel,  who  was  seven  months  pregnant,  wrote  in  her 
diary,  "Was  hard  to  tear  loose,  much  more  so  than  we  had 
expected."2  They  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they 
did  plan  to  return  to  China.  Their  Ford  car,  furniture,  piano,  cow, 
and  other  possessions  were  in  good  hands.  In  fact  their  re-entry 
into  America  was  not  difficult.  Fords  and  sauerkraut  could  be 
found  in  abundance  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Upon  returning  home  to  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  they  were 
joyfully  welcomed  by  their  parents,  who  had  aged  more  than  Ed 
and  Hazel  had  expected.  Hazel's  father  was  getting  "rather 
forgetful."  Some  relatives  had  died.  Henry  Krehbiel,  Ed's  cousin 
whom  he  had  accompanied  to  McPherson  for  the  draft,  had  died 
in  the  army  during  the  war.  Ed's  grandmother,  Freni  Strausz 
Kaufman,  had  died  in  1919.  But  births  had  far  outnumbered 
deaths  as  the  growth  of  Ed's  extended  family  had  proceeded 
apace.  Two  of  Ed's  brothers  (Ray  and  John)  and  one  sister  (Elsie), 
adolescents  when  Ed  left,  were  now  married  and  rearing 
children.  While  Ed  was  gone,  nine  new  first  cousins  were  bom, 
along  with  five  new  nieces  and  nephews  (two  of  whom  had  died, 
but  two  more  were  on  the  way).  On  June  22,  1925,  contributing 
to  the  joy  of  homecoming.  Hazel  gave  birth  to  her  second  son, 
Gordon  Dester  Kaufman.  Gordon  was  a healthy  baby  who  helped 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  Kenneth  in  China.  Hazel  and  Gordon 
stayed  at  the  Dester  home  in  Deer  Creek  while  Ed  traveled 
among  the  churches  to  report  on  the  China  mission  work.  Ed  and 
Hazel  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  re-entry  into  family  and  church 
networks. 

The  furlough  was  planned  to  last  as  long  as  two  years.  During 
that  time  Ed  expected  to  itinerate  for  the  mission  board  and  to 
attend  a university  where  he  could  work  toward  a graduate 
degree.  The  two  year  furlough  stretched  out  for  five  and  a half 
years,  as  the  political  situation  in  China  was  disrupted  and 
relationships  among  the  missionary  team  deteriorated.  The 


’Farewell  Banquet  Program,  folder  20,  box  3,  Kaufman  papers. 
Tlazel  Kaufman  diary,  27  Apr  1925,  107. 
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furlough  became  a thorough  reorientation,  and,  for  Ed,  the 
launching  of  a new  career  in  Mennonite  higher  education.  He 
earned  a bachelor  of  divinity  degree  at  Garrett  Biblical  Seminary 
in  Evanston,  and  a Ph.  D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Divinity  School.  In  the  fall  of  1930,  thirty-eight  years  old,  he 
began  teaching  at  Bluffton  College  in  Ohio.  On  February  2,  1931, 
Ed  and  Hazel  formally  resigned  from  the  mission.  Throughout 
this  period,  Ed  was  less  a misfit  than  a controversial  celebrity,  a 
rising  star  on  the  Mennonite  denominational  scene. 

Among  the  Churches.  In  the  last  half  of  1925,  Ed  spent  four  months 
visiting  churches  for  the  mission  board.  He  gave  136  addresses 
in  78  churches,  located  mainly  in  the  American  and  Canadian 
midwest  and  plains.3  Never  before  had  Mennonite  congregations 
heard  a returned  missionary  with  such  a dynamic  style  and 
forceful  message.  Kaufman  was  a contrast  to  local  pastors,  many 
of  whom  were  untrained  local  laymen  whose  sermons  wearily 
followed  along  well-worn  grooves.  Not  only  did  Kaufman  have 
exotic  stories  of  heathen  ways,  but  he  bore  on  his  body  the  visual 
marks  of  missionary  sacrifice.  He  gave  a first-hand  authoritative 
interpretation  of  the  political  upheaval  in  China  which  his 
audiences  were  reading  about  in  daily  newspapers.  The  people 
were  stirred  by  his  message  and  by  his  appeal  to  give  money  for 
missions.  He  specifically  asked  for  gifts  to  build  a boys'  and  girls’ 
boarding  school  in  Taming.  He  raised  $10,700  on  the  tour  and 
insisted  that  the  mission  board  not  use  it  for  any  other  purpose. 
Kaufman's  tour  put  him  in  contact  with  local  Mennonite  leaders 
and  gave  him  more  information  about  one  of  his  favorite 
topics — the  ethnic  variety  of  Mennonite  communities. 

Ed's  message  was  thoroughly  progressive,  both  politically  and 
religiously.  The  Mennonite  mission  work  was  growing  steadily, 
despite  difficulties.  The  current  Chinese  student  rebellion  and 
contending  warlords,  he  said,  represented  not  decay  but  the 
stirrings  of  a rising  civilization.  Ed  quoted  Napoleon  on  China's 
coming  march  to  greatness,  "There  sleeps  a giant;  wake  him  not, 
for  if  you  do  he  will  move  the  world."  Kaufman  critiqued 
western  imperialism,  but  he  instinctively  framed  his  appeal  in 
nationalistic  terms.  "China's  great  hope  today  is  America,"  he 
said.  "Politically?  Yes — but  also  religiously.  China  is  just  as 
anxious  for  our  Christianity  as  for  our  electricity  and  steam  just 


3Undated  letter  to  "Dear  Members  of  the  Mission  Board,"  folder  9,  box  lb, 
Kaufman  papers. 
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as  soon  as  they  are  convinced  that  His  gospel  is  as  practical  as 
our  electricity  and  steam."* 4  Kaufman  challenged  young  people  in 
his  audiences  to  go  into  missionary  work,  much  in  the  style  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  organization  which  had  inspired  him  as  a 
youth.  One  of  Ed's  presentations  was  at  Redfield  College  in 
South  Dakota,  where  Hazel's  sister,  Laura,  was  teaching  English. 
The  college  newspaper  carried  a summary  of  his  speech. 

China  is  ready  for  Jesus  Christ  and  she  is  longing  to  receive 
him.  . . . China  ...  is  looking  to  America  for  help.  She  has 
confidence  in  us,  and  now  is  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to 
apply  Christianity  in  the  practical  way.  Are  we  ready  to  do 
it?  It  is  our  responsibility.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  our 
privilege.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?5 

Missions  and  Americanization.  Kaufman's  tour  was  excellent 
preparation  for  future  leadership  in  the  small  General  Conference 
Mennonite  denomination.  In  1925,  church  membership  in  this 
body  totaled  about  21,500,  about  one  third  of  whom  were  located 
in  Kansas.  Most  were  bilingual,  speaking  both  the  German  of 
their  parents  and  the  English  of  America.  They  were  adapting 
rapidly  to  the  American  social  scene,  a process  which  received  a 
major  jolt  in  the  Great  War.  Wartime  isolation  as  Christian 
pacifists  reminded  these  Mennonites  of  their  heritage  of 
separation  from  the  world.  They  learned  that  as  long  as  the 
nations  of  the  world  made  war  and  conscripted  men  and  money 
to  fight,  nonresistant  people  would  be  set  apart  from  worldly 
folk. 

At  the  same  time,  the  war  highlighted  the  urgency  of  finding 
alternative  ways  to  certify  the  Mennonite  claim  to  citizenship. 
They  needed  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  worthy  contributing 
members  of  the  wider  national  community,  even  if  they  refused 
military  service.  After  the  war,  Mennonites  initiated  substantial 
relief  efforts  to  victims  of  famine  and  war — a positive  program 
to  balance  the  negativism  of  their  wartime  refusal  of  military 
service.  In  this  context,  aggressive  missionary  work  also  was  a 
means  not  only  to  respond  to  the  claims  of  the  Christian  gospel, 
but  to  authenticate  an  American  identity.  When  Ed  Kaufman 
invited  his  audiences  to  share  in  a progressive  national  Christian 


Td  G.  Kaufman,  "Mennonite  Missions  in  China,"  Program  of  the  Fifth  All- 

Mennonite  Convention,  Nappanee,  Indiana  . . . September  2 & 3,  1925,  26,  28. 

5Clipping  from  Redfield  College,  Redfield,  South  Dakota,  11  December  1925, 
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future  for  both  America  and  China,  he  was,  in  part,  beckoning 
his  fellow  Mennonites  to  follow  him  down  a particular  path  of 
Americanization.6 

Kaufman's  position  represented  one  of  three  poles  of 
Mennonite  practice  and  opinion  for  General  Conference 
Mennonites  as  they  responded  to  social  change  in  America.  One 
pole  was  the  traditionalist  option,  a stance  taken  by  Ed's 
grandfather,  Jacob  Schrag  (although  Schrag  was  more  of  a 
missions  promoter  than  were  true  separate-from-the-world 
Mennonites).  The  traditionalists  held  onto  the  German  language 
and  to  the  durable  virtues  of  life  in  the  local  congregation.  They 
tended  to  be  non-revivalist,  opposed  to  an  educated  ministry, 
and  unconvinced  about  the  need  for  aggressive  new 
denominational  institutions  and  ministries.  Their  virtues  were 
humility,  silence,  diligence,  integrity,  simplicity,  and  passive 
resistance  to  change.  They  were  not  articulate  about  their  views, 
and  they  gradually  lost  influence  as  habits  of  heart  and  mind 
from  the  old  world  were  replaced  by  American  democratic 
individualism,  optimism,  and  activism. 

Another  pole  was  that  of  the  conservative  evangelicals,  who  were 
influenced  by  American  revivalism,  the  Bible  school  movement, 
and  fundamentalism.  They  emphasized  evangelism,  personal 
conversion,  prescriptive  creeds,  the  literal  authority  of  Scripture, 
and  opposition  to  "modernism"  and  to  the  social  changes  that 
"modernists"  seemed  to  endorse.  The  conservative  evangelicals 
were  a minority  among  General  Conference  Mennonites,  but  they 
gradually  gained  numbers  and  confidence  from  World  War  I 
through  the  1950s.  Although  they  claimed  to  defend  traditional 
values,  they  in  fact  eagerly  borrowed  new  ideas  and  practices 
from  the  conservative  evangelical  wing  of  American 
Protestantism.  Their  conservative  Protestant  contacts  often  tended 
to  weaken  their  commitment  to  Anabaptist  nonresistance.  Among 
the  representatives  of  this  viewpoint  were  missionaries  Peter 
Boehr  in  China  and  Cornelius  Suckau  in  India,  and  William 
Gottshall,  long  time  president  of  the  General  Conference  Home 
Mission  Board.  General  Conference  anti-modernists  often  took 
their  cues  from  John  Horsch,  an  outspoken  (Old)  Mennonite 
fundamentalist  author  and  editor  at  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania. 


6James  C.  Juhnke,  Vision,  Doctrine,  War,  208-57;  Rodney  Sawatsky,  "History  and 
Ideology:  American  Mennonite  Identity  Definition  Through  History"  (Ph.D. 
dissertation,  Princeton  University,  1977),  122-69. 
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The  third  pole  was  the  progressive  option,  represented  by  J.  W. 
Kliewer  and  a group  of  teachers  educated  at  American 
universities  whom  he  recruited  to  teach  at  Bethel  College.  They 
promoted  a socially  relevant  gospel,  educated  leadership, 
ecumenical  association,  and  openness  to  new  ideas.  Eventually 
Ed  Kaufman  became  the  principal  spokesman  and  symbol  of  the 
progressive  wing.  The  World  War  of  1914-18,  exposing  as  it  did 
new  depths  of  human  depravity,  weakened  the  case  for 
progressive  optimism  about  the  human  prospect.  Progressives 
who  wanted  to  embrace  both  Mennonite  nonresistance  and 
Woodrow  Wilson's  ideals  were  put  on  the  horns  of  dilemma 
when  Wilson  went  to  war.  Traditionalists  and  conservatives  who 
charged  that  modernism  had  infected  Bethel  College  found 
themselves  empowered  by  a wider  American  postwar  spirit  of 
disillusionment.7  In  1919,  while  Ed  and  Hazel  were  in  China,  the 
Bethel  board  of  directors  conducted  an  investigation  and  purge 
of  faculty  members  who  were  allegedly  unorthodox  in  doctrine 
or  uncooperative  in  spirit.  Some  of  Ed's  favorite  teachers, 
including  Jacob  Balzer,  C.  C.  Regier,  and  Emil  Riesen,  were 
among  the  progressive  casualties.8  Ed  wrote  to  P.  H.  Richert  that, 
while  he  did  "not  care  to  identify  myself  with  any  theological 
opinion,"  these  teachers  had  taught  a "real  constructive  Christian 
(sic)  view  of  life."  Bethel  should  not  forget,  said  Kaufman,  "that 
we  are  living  in  the  20th  century."9 

P.  H.  Richert,  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  and 
president  of  the  Bethel  Board  of  Directors,  occupied  a middle 
ground  among  traditionalists,  conservative  evangelicals,  and 
progressives.  He  attempted,  with  substantial  success,  to  keep 
lines  of  communication  open  to  all  three  groups.10  There  was 
indeed  a large  middle  ground,  for  most  General  Conference 
Mennonites  were  located  somewhere  between  the  three  poles. 
Mennonite  leaders  shared  a commitment  to  their  own 
peoplehood  identity.  Being  ''Mennonite"  was  more  important  to 
them  than  labels  from  the  American  Protestant  scene,  such  as 
"liberal,"  "conservative,"  "modernist,"  or  "fundamentalist."  All 
believed  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  Christian  nonresistance. 
All  had  been  influenced  to  some  degree  by  Protestant  Pietism.  In 


7James  C.  Juhnke,  "Mennonite  Progressives  and  World  War  I,"  14-16. 
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terms  of  social  organization,  the  founding  and  development  of 
denominational  structures  and  projects  for  cooperation  in  missions, 
education,  and  publication  was  a primary  means  of  expanding 
the  middle  ground.  Mennonites  could  be  unified  by  common 
work  even  when  they  differed  theologically."  However,  to 
maintain  the  Mennonite  middle  ground  became  an  increasingly 
difficult  challenge  in  the  twentieth  century  as  American 
Protestantism  fragmented  into  opposing  liberal  and  conservative 
parties.  As  the  strength  of  their  ethnic  and  doctrinal  European 
tradition  loosened,  Mennonites  reflected  more  and  more  the 
prevailing  American  Protestant  polarization. 

Clash  at  Freeman.  Kaufman's  missionary  itineration  tour  that  hot 
summer  of  1925  coincided  with  the  highly  publicized  Scopes 
"monkey  trial"  in  Dayton,  Tennessee.  Clarence  Darrow, 
irreverent  modernist,  and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  embattled 
fundamentalist,  argued  about  the  theory  of  evolution  before  a 
national  and  world-wide  audience.  When  Kaufman  arrived  in 
Freeman,  South  Dakota,  he  became  involved  in  a Mennonite  echo 
of  the  Dayton  debate.  Ed  found  himself  cast  as  a modernist  faced 
off  against  an  anti-modernist — William  S.  Gottshall.  Gottshall  was 
an  established  sixty-year-old  General  Conference  leader,  long- 
time member  (since  1896)  and  officer  on  the  GC  Home  Mission 
Board,  and  popular  evangelist  and  Bible  lecturer.  In  1925 
Gottshall  was  the  pastor  of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church  near 
Freeman.  He  was  also  the  father  of  Jennie  Gottshall  Boehr,  China 
missionary  and  wife  of  Peter  J.  Boehr,  Ed's  conservative 
evangelical  fellow  missionary.  The  Boehrs  were  concluding  a 
North  American  furlough,  during  which  Peter  seemed  to  become 
an  increasingly  alarmed  anti-modernist.  He  wrote  for  The 
Mennonite  his  opinion  that  "Modernism  in  religion"  was 
responsible  for  the  student  unrest  in  China,  imported  by  Chinese 
students  who  had  been  infected  while  studying  overseas.  China's 
chaos  was,  at  least  in  part,  the  fruit  of  "the  uncertain  sound  of 
the  trumpet  of  the  so-called  Social  Gospel  messengers."12  Boehr 
probably  told  his  father-in-law  of  his  disagreements  with  Ed 
Kaufman  in  China,  warning  that  Kaufman  harbored  dangerous 
modernist  tendencies. 


"James  C.  Juhnke,  Vision,  Doctrine,  War,  27-31,  passim. 

12P.  J.  and  Jennie  Boehr,  "Our  Furlough  Coming  to  an  End,"  The  Mennonite,  1 
October  1925,  1. 
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Gottshall  was  chairman  of  a ministers'  conference  at  Freeman 
Junior  College  where  Kaufman  was  scheduled  to  speak,  and  used 
his  office  to  attempt  to  keep  Kaufman  off  the  platform.  Sam 
Preheim,  a Freeman  businessman /pastor  and  Ed's  cousin  (son  of 
Ed's  paternal  grandmother's  sister),  was  offended  by  Gottshall's 
attempt.  Preheim  took  the  floor  and  delivered  a stirring  appeal 
in  behalf  of  this  returned  missionary  for  whom  they  had 
fervently  prayed  when  he  had  smallpox  in  China.  The  assembly 
then  overwhelmingly  voted  to  hear  Kaufman.  Ed  gave  his 
standard  report  of  the  mission  work  in  China,  including  his 
prediction  that  China  was  a sleeping  giant,  about  to  rise. 
Gottshall  followed  with  a critique  of  Ed's  remarks,  quoting 
Genesis  9:20-27,  the  story  of  the  curse  of  Ham,  alleged  progenitor 
of  the  dark-skinned  peoples  of  the  earth.  Because  of  Ham,  the 
Chinese  were  destined  to  be  servants,  Gottshall  said  (or  so 
Kaufman  later  related  in  an  unflattering  account),  and  therefore 
China  would  not  rise  to  become  a great  nation.13 

The  Kaufman /Gottshall  encounter  was  a public  display  of  the 
struggle  for  power  which  was  taking  shape  in  the  church.  In  this 
struggle,  the  three  major  GC  church  boards  had  discernible 
profiles:  the  Home  Mission  Board  was  conservative-evangelical; 
the  Education  Board  was  progressive;  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
was  moderate.  In  Freeman,  as  elsewhere  among  Mennonites, 
family  and  ethnic  alignments  played  their  role.  Ed  had  local 
support  in  part  because  he  was  a Swiss-Volhynian,  a group 
strongly  represented  in  Freeman.  Gottshall  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  out  of  a quite  different  ethnic  Mennonite  strand. 
Some  members  of  the  Salem  congregation,  where  Gottshall  was 
pastor,  circumvented  their  minister  and  invited  Kaufman  to 
speak  there  also.  "Never  mind  what  he  says,"  they  told  Ed.  "We 
hire  him.  He  does  not  hire  us."  News  of  the  friction  at  Freeman 
spread  rapidly  through  the  small  denomination.14 

Graduate  Study.  In  January  1926  Ed  enrolled  at  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  a Methodist  school  where  J.  W. 
Kliewer  had  attended  a quarter  century  earlier.  Ed  gave  some 
thought  to  transferring  to  Hartford  Seminary  in  Connecticut  but 
chose  to  stay  in  Chicago  where  he  could  make  most  rapid 
progress  toward  the  accreditation  he  needed  to  get  a position  at 
a Christian  university  in  China.  He  was  remarkably  efficient  in 


13Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  47. 
MKaufman,  "As  I Remember  It,"  108-11. 
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reaching  his  goal.  In  the  short  span  of  three  years  Kd  completed 
a B.D.  degree  at  Garrett  and  a PhD.  degree  in  practical  theology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  somehow  managed  to  get 
credits  from  Bethel  College,  from  Bluffton  Seminary,  and  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  apply  to  the  Garrett  B.D.,  and  then 
to  "double  dip"  by  getting  credits  from  Garrett  to  apply  toward 
Ph.D.  candidacy  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  also  bypassed 
the  normal  Chicago  requirement  of  written  Ph.D.  qualifying 
examinations,  got  his  dissertation  defense  moved  up  because  one 
of  his  professors  was  planning  to  leave  the  country,  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  that  defense  listening  to  his  teachers  argue 
with  each  other  rather  than  cross-examine  him.  Kaufman  clearly 
had  won  the  confidence  of  some  influential  people  in  Chicago.15 

At  Garrett,  Ed  needed  credit  for  the  second-semester  course  in 
Greek  that  he  had  failed  at  Bethel  College  in  the  spring  of  1914. 
His  Bethel  transcript  showed  an  "F"  for  that  course.  Anxious  to 
avoid  Greek  classes  at  Garrett,  he  asked  Peter  J.  Wedel,  Bethel 
registrar,  to  change  the  transcript.  Professor  Balzer,  Kaufman 
claimed,  had  agreed  that  Ed  might  get  retrospective  credit  for  the 
failed  course  "if  I took  more  of  it,"  which  he  said  he  did  with  a 
course  in  Greek  at  Kansas  University  the  next  year.  At  Ed’s 
request,  Balzer,  who  was  then  teaching  at  Carleton  College,  wrote 
to  Bethel  that  he  had  indeed  had  an  agreement  with  Kaufman 
and  that  a change  in  the  transcript  might  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  notation  in  Ed's  file.  That  notation,  in  the  file  to  this  day, 
said,  "To  rec.  cr.  on  this  only  [sic]  if  he  makes  good  on  Anabasis 
[the  next  Greek  course  in  Bethel's  sequence]."  In  fact,  Ed  never 
did  take  "Anabasis."  His  course  at  K.U.  had  been  an  elementary 
one  in  New  Testament  Greek.  Nevertheless,  Registrar  Wedel 
relented,  replaced  Ed's  "F"  with  a "P,"  and  made  two  additional 
smaller  changes  on  the  transcript  which  Ed  had  requested. 
Kaufman  was  relentless  in  his  drive  for  what  he  wanted.16 

Hazel  and  Ed  lived  for  one  year  in  Evanston  and  then  moved 
to  the  "missionary  apartments"  near  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Hazel  did  not  keep  a diary  during  these  years,  as  she  had  in 
China,  so  less  is  known  about  their  daily  life  in  the  city.  Ed  was 
single-mindedly  focused  on  his  graduate  studies.  If  they  took 
advantage  of  urban  cultural  opportunities  such  as  the  theater, 
concerts,  or  public  festivals,  they  did  not  record  it  in  surviving 


15Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  93-4. 

16Documents  in  the  Bethel  College  transcript  folder  for  Ed  G.  Kaufman: 
Kaufman  to  Wedel,  8 Feb  1926;  Wedel  to  Kaufman  12  Feb  1926;  Balzer  to  Wedel, 
18  Feb  1926;  altered  transcripts  and  course  cards. 
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correspondence  or  in  later  oral  interviews.  Ed  did  visit  Jane 
Addams'  Hull  House.  He  also  took  time  to  meet  with  the 
"Missionary  Furlough  Club"  at  the  university,  and  to  serve  as 
secretary  of  that  organization.  Hazel  was  responsible  for  the  care 
of  their  baby,  Gordon,  as  well  as  for  housework  and  food 
preparation.  At  times,  however,  Ed  took  his  turn  at  child  care. 
On  October  12,  1926,  he  wrote  to  his  parents,  "Hazel  is  in  class 
just  now.  Gordon  is  with  me."17  For  one  year  Hazel's  sister, 
Laura,  lived  with  the  Kaufmans  and  helped  with  child  care.  She 
studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Social  Work. 

Hazel  also  nurtured  her  own  intellect  by  taking  courses,  some 
for  credit  and  some  audited,  at  Garrett,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  at  a "Congregational  Training  School  for  Women." 
In  addition,  in  1927  she  completed  a correspondence  course  in 
"Food  and  Nutrition"  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  At  Garrett  she 
took  two  credit  courses  together  with  Ed,  "The  Religious 
Development  of  Israel"  and  "The  Pauline  Epistles."  Her 
surviving  notes  from  lectures  are  more  legible  and  well- 
organized  than  Ed's.  They  both  saved  their  class  materials  for 
future  reference.  Hazel’s  essays  show  how  she  came  to  terms 
with  the  most  recent  historical-literary  critical  analysis  of  the 
Bible,  including  the  "Kenite  theory,"  which  contended  that  the 
Israelites  did  not  worship  Yahweh  until  the  time  of  Moses.  Some 
of  Hazel's  course  selections,  "Dramatic  Elements  of  the  Bible" 
and  "Religion  and  Art,"  reflected  her  interest  in  the  arts.  For  one 
course  she  wrote  a brief  autobiography  which  used  psychological 
language  to  describe  her  parents.  Her  mother,  Hazel  said,  had 
been  reared  "somewhat  more  under  repression"  than  her  father. 
Hazel  was  a mother,  a wife,  and  a missionary  on  furlough.  Her 
academic  studies,  pursued  with  remarkable  persistence,  were 
designed  more  for  enrichment  than  for  an  academic  degree.  They 
did  demonstrate,  however,  that  Hazel  was  an  intellectual  as  well 
as  a care  giver,  and  that  her  marriage  with  Ed  involved  a mutual 
journey  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  affection.18 

At  Garrett,  Ed  did  extensive  reading  on  the  currently  raging 
debate  between  American  religious  modernists  and 
fundamentalists,  and  on  the  new  neo-orthodox  theological 


17Ed  Kaufman  to  "Liebe  Eltem  und  Paul,"  12  October  1926,  folder  12,  box  2, 
Kaufman  papers. 

18Notes  on  courses  taken  by  Ed  and  Hazel  at  the  University  of  Chicago  are  in 
boxes  28-31  of  the  Kaufman  papers.  Folders  1-2,  Laura  Dester  papers, 
MLA.MS.121;  Hazel  Dester  Kaufman  academic  record,  folder  3,  box  lb,  Kaufman 
papers;  Hazel's  "Autobiography,"  folder  60,  box  6,  Kaufman  papers. 
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movement  initiated  by  Karl  Barth  in  Europe.  As  he  reviewed  this 
literature,  Ed  sought  to  identify  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  all 
three  theological  options.19  He  reserved  his  strongest  criticisms 
for  the  fundamentalists,  indicting  the  conservative  Princeton 
professor  J.  Gresham  Machen  (Christianity  and  Liberalism,  1923)  for 
unfairly  defining  liberalism  and  then  destroying  a straw  man.  But 
Kaufman  also  critiqued  liberal  scholars  who  carried  their 
humanist  optimism  to  excess.  In  a review  of  a book  by  James  B. 
Webster,  Christian  Education  and  the  National  Consciousness  in 
China,  Ed  distanced  himself  from  the  notion  of  "assured  progress 
in  evolution."  Instead  of  accepting  that  "a  new  age  of  wonder 
and  achievement  is  just  ahead,"  Ed  wrote,  "I  fear  we  will  be 
plodding  along  pretty  much  as  we  have  been  and  progress  will 
be  very  slow  and  tedious."20  In  general,  Ed's  preferences  tilted 
toward  the  liberal  view.  He  quoted  with  approval  the  judgement 
by  Leighton  Parks  (What  is  Modernism,  1924)  that  the  modernist 
effort  to  "modernize  God"  was  much  like  what  Abraham,  Moses, 
Isaiah,  and  even  Jesus  did  for  their  times.  Kaufman  did  not  set 
forth  his  own  theological  position  or  write  a personal  theological 
credo  while  in  graduate  school — or  at  any  other  time  before  his 
retirement.  He  was  less  interested  in  becoming  the  first  bona  fide 
Mennonite  theologian  than  in  exploring  new  ideas  that  might 
have  practical  value  in  the  world  of  work  and  witness. 

Ed  Kaufman  knew  that  the  University  of  Chicago,  an  alleged 
"hotbed  of  modernism,"  was  a controversial  choice  for  graduate 
study.  But  it  was  close  to  Garrett,  and  the  prospect  for  rapid 
progress  toward  a Ph.D.  degree  was  attractive.  Frank  Balzer  and 
C.  Henry  Smith,  two  of  the  teachers  Ed  most  admired,  had 
attended  Chicago  and  spoken  of  it  with  admiration.  Kaufman 
was  also  enticed  by  the  challenge  Chicago  offered.  In  an 
interview  with  Shailer  Mathews,  Divinity  School  Dean  at 
Chicago,  Kaufman  mentioned  that  he  had  a good  scholarship 
offer  from  Hartford  Seminary.  "We're  not  competing  with  that 
school,"  Mathews  responded.  "If  that's  where  you  want  to  go  to, 
then  just  go.  We're  competing  with  Berlin  and  with  Oxford  and 
with  Yale  and  Harvard,  these  great  schools."  Wrote  Ed  later,  "It 
was  a challenge  to  me."21 


,9See  especially  Kaufman's  notes  and  papers  for  the  course,  "Modem  Religious 
Tendencies  and  Movements,"  folder  393,  box  31,  Kaufman  papers. 

“Ed  G.  Kaufman  review,  dated  24  July  1928,  of  James  B.  Webster,  Christian 
Education  and  the  National  Consciousness  in  China  (New  York:  Dutton,  1923),  folder 
389,  box  30,  Kaufman  papers. 

21  Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  92. 
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Ed  fashioned  a graduate  program  in  "Practical  Theology" 
which  allowed  him  to  range  widely  across  different  departments 
and  disciplines:  missiology,  history,  social  ethics,  education,  and 
sociology.  He  brought  to  his  studies  a wealth  of  personal 
experience  from  Kansas  as  well  as  from  China.  His  teachers 
showed  great  interest  both  in  Mennonitism  and  in  his  missionary 
learnings.  Many  of  his  graduate  school  essays  were  about 
Mennonites  or  about  China,  generally  written  from  a progressive, 
evolutionary,  social  gospel  viewpoint.  He  impressed  his  teachers 
with  his  diligence  and  thoroughness  more  than  with  intellectual 
excellence.  Shailer  Mathews'  eventual  judgement,  written  for  Ed's 
vocational  placement  file,  was  that  "He  is  a good  scholar  and  an 
earnest,  hardworking  man.  While  not  especially  brilliant,  (he)  . . . 
has  gained  a Ph.D."  Robert  Park,  Ed's  sociology  teacher,  called 
Kaufman  "a  first  rate  student  ...  a man  of  a good  deal  more 
than  average  ability."  Arthur  Holt,  also  in  sociology,  said  he  was 
"a  man  of  unusual  sound  judgment  and  insight  and  academic 
ability."  William  Clayton  Bower,  professor  of  Christian 
Education,  said  Kaufman  was  "consistent,  thoroughly 
dependable,  has  good  judgment,  is  capable  of  consecutive  and 
accumulative  thinking."22 

Dissertation.  Archibald  G.  Baker,  Chicago  missiologist,  was 
Kaufman's  most  significant  mentor,  the  man  who  helped  him 
make  theoretical  sense  of  his  missionary  experience  and  who 
endorsed  his  new  understanding  of  Mennonite  historical 
developments.  Baker  combined  a commitment  to  the  imperative 
of  Christian  missions  with  an  analysis  based  upon  concepts  from 
the  social  sciences.  His  most  important  conceptual  construct  was 
the  "culture  region."  All  culture  regions  of  the  world  develop 
according  to  definable  patterns.  World  religions  "come  up  from 
similar  sources,  and  pass  through  interrelated  states  of 
development."  In  the  modem  era  since  1492,  Baker  taught,  the 
European  culture  region,  one  of  seven  regionally  contained  and 
identifiable  units,  gradually  "spread  the  various  features  of  its 
life  over  the  other  six."  In  the  twentieth  century,  the  one-way 
European  expansion  was  being  replaced  by  "reciprocal 
transfusion"  among  culture  regions.  The  recommended 
missionary  strategy  in  this  new  context  was  to  identify  those 
culture  regions  which  were  undergoing  disintegration,  and  to 


“Undated  memorandum  from  "The  University  of  Chicago:  The  Board  of 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement,"  folder  3,  box  lb,  Kaufman  papers. 
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offer  Jesus  Christ  as  a new  "center  of  reference."  The  final  goal 
was  not  the  triumph  of  Christendom,  but  a federally  structured 
"new  world  culture"  with  generous  "latitude  for  diversity  and 
spontaneity."23 

Baker's  missiology  was  radically  oriented  to  the  idea  of  cultural 
change  and  "the  philosophy  of  the  creative  process."  Although 
he  moved  well  beyond  traditional  truth  claims  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  granted  apparent  autonomy  to  the  process  of 
cultural  transfusion.  Baker  was  not  simply  a social  scientist.  He 
also  used  the  language  of  theology  and  acclaimed  the  progress 
of  Christian  missions.  He  served  as  advisor  to  Ed’s  Ph.D. 
dissertation,  a study  of  the  rise  of  Mennonite  missions.  When  Ed 
had  the  dissertation  published.  Baker  wrote  a ringing 
endorsement,  "If  anyone  wishes  to  discover  how  God  actually 
leads  his  people  let  him  study  with  open  and  discerning  mind 
the  history  as  here  unfolded."24  Baker  demonstrated  for  Kaufman 
that  a fervent  commitment  to  overseas  missions  was  compatible 
with  a view  of  missions  as  cultural  diffusion. 

If  Archibald  Baker  shaped  Kaufman’s  understanding  of 
Christian  missions,  Robert  E.  Park,  Chicago  sociologist,  gave  Ed 
some  keys  to  understand  and  interpret  Mennonite  social  history. 
Park  was  a major  national  figure  in  defining  the  discipline  of 
sociology  and  co-author  of  the  leading  textbook.  Introduction  to 
the  Science  of  Sociology  (1921).25  More  than  Baker,  Park  aimed  for 
a detachment  which  would  guarantee  the  scientific  character  of 
the  discipline.  In  his  studies  of  American  society,  however.  Park, 
along  with  other  self-consciously  "objective"  Chicago  scholars, 
tended  to  assume  that  assimilation  of  ethnic  and  racial  groups  in 
America  was  desirable  and  inevitable.  The  progressive 
sociologists  had  it  both  ways:  social  scientific  objectivity  together 
with  endorsement  of  the  general  tendency  of  American  social 
processes.  Science  and  progress  went  hand  in  hand,  disclaimers 
of  scholarly  detachment  notwithstanding.26 

Park  and  the  Chicago  school  had  little  interest  in  rural 
sociology.  Kaufman  overcame  this  apparent  disadvantage  for  a 
Mennonite  student  from  Kansas  by  directing  his  attention  to 


23 Archibald  G.  Baker,  Christian  Missions  and  a New  World  Culture  (Chicago: 
Willett,  a ark  & Company,  1934),  14,  214,  260-1,  316-16. 

“Edmund  George  Kaufman,  Missionary  Interest,  2. 

“Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1921). 

“Stow  Persons,  Ethnic  Studies  at  Chicago  1905-45  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1987),  chapter  2. 
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theories  of  sect  development.  When  Kaufman  took  Park’s  course, 
"The  Crowd  and  the  Public,"  his  term  project  was  to  work  on  the 
definition,  classification,  and  natural  history  of  religious  sects.27 
He  compiled  extensive  lists  of  Christian  and  non-Christian  sects, 
including  sixty-two  sects  in  China.  Apparently  it  was  in  Park's 
class  that  Kaufman  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
German  scholar  Ernst  Troeltsch  on  the  sect  cycle.28  There  were 
important  differences  between  Park’s  theory  of  social  evolution 
through  stages  of  competition,  conflict,  accommodation,  and 
assimilation,  and  Troeltsch's  church-sect  typology.  But  Kaufman 
was  more  attracted  by  the  overriding  insight  common  to  both 
Troeltsch  and  Park:  Social  groups  undergo  a natural  history  of 
evolutionary  change  which  can  be  objectively  described  and 
chronicled.29 

Kaufman  completed  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  in  1928,  "The 
Development  of  the  Missionary  and  Philanthropic  Interest 
Among  the  Mennonites  of  North  America."  As  in  his  M.A.  thesis 
of  1917,  he  told  the  Mennonite  story  from  its  sixteenth  century 
origins.  But  his  focus  and  method  was  new.  In  1917  his  key 
concept  had  been  "community"  and  he  had  been  preoccupied 
with  the  structure  and  function  of  social  institutions.  In  1928  his 
key  concept  was  the  "sect  cycle"  and  he  was  concerned  with  the 
dynamics  and  conflicts  of  Mennonite  group  outreach.  In  Chicago 
he  had  learned  to  see  Mennonite  history  and  life  in  terms  of 
development,  process,  and  change. 

Mennonites  had  evolved,  Kaufman  now  saw,  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  history  of  sects.  In  the  sixteenth  century  they 
were  bom  into  conflict  with  the  world;  within  several  generations 
they  defensively  withdrew  into  sectarian  isolation;  more  recently 
they  awoke  to  the  possibilities  of  missionary  and  philanthropic 
endeavor.  Most  of  the  dissertation  was  a chronicle  of  the  recent 
awakening,  with  facts  and  figures  to  show  the  ways  different 
Mennonite  groups  developed  their  missionary  and  philanthropic 
interests  at  different  times.  Kaufman's  own  General  Conference 
Mennonites  had  led  the  way  in  the  modem  renewal,  with 
mission  work  in  Oklahoma  and  Arizona  (Native  Americans),  in 
India,  and  in  China.  But  other  more  conservative  groups  were 


27Ed  G.  Kaufman,  'Sects,  Material  for  Dr.  Park's  course  on  'The  Crowd,’"  (not 
dated,  fall  1927),  folder  375,  box  29,  Kaufman  papers. 

®The  bibliography  to  Kaufman's  published  dissertation  listed  Ernst  Troeltsch, 
Soziallehren  der  Christlichen  Kirchen  und  Gruppen  (Tuebingen,  1923). 

29 Kaufman,  Missionary  Interest,  34,  quoted,  with  several  minor  mistakes,  from 
Park  and  Burgess,  Introduction,  873. 
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coming  along  rapidly.  The  dissertation  included  twenty-nine 
tables  listing  membership,  institutions,  mission  workers,  and 
other  statistics  in  profusion.  Kaufman  created  twenty-eight  charts 
and  maps,  mostly  line  graphs  which  moved  steeply  upward  from 
left  to  right,  all  making  a convincing  impression  of  progress. 
Most  impressive  was  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  mission 
in  China,  covered  in  fifty-five  pages  of  narration  and  statistics.30 
The  Mennonite  missionary  awakening,  a movement  in  which 
Kaufman  was  a committed  participant,  was  a natural  event,  both 
understandable  and  inevitable.  The  evolutionary  sociology  of 
Robert  E.  Park,  the  progressive  mentality  of  Ed  Kaufman,  and  the 
development  of  Mennonite  life  in  North  America  came  together 
in  a remarkable  synthesis. 

Mennonite  Reaction.  Kaufman's  dissertation  became  a touchstone 
both  for  Mennonite  orientation  to  new  ideas  as  well  as  for 
defining  inter-Mennonite  relationships.  Ed  distributed  sections  of 
his  dissertation  to  Mennonite  leaders,  in  part  to  get  comments 
and  corrections  from  other  groups  and  in  part  to  get  support  for 
publication.  One  of  his  most  enthusiastic  readers  was  Harold  S. 
Bender,  Professor  of  Bible  and  Church  History  at  Goshen  College. 
Bender  was  also  the  founder  and  president  of  the  Mennonite 
Historical  Society  at  Goshen,  editor  of  The  Mennonite  Quarterly 
Review,  and  founder  of  a publication  series,  "Studies  in 
Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  History."  Bender  had  an  ambitious 
plan  to  make  Goshen  College  a center  of  Mennonite  progressive 
renewal  through  the  study  of  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  history. 
After  reading  Kaufman's  manuscript.  Bender  on  March  20,  1929, 
telegraphed  Kaufman  in  Chicago  an  offer  of  publication  in  the 
series.  Bender  marked  up  Kaufman's  manuscript  thoroughly  and 
added  six  typewritten  pages  of  corrections  and  suggestions  for 
him  to  incorporate  in  the  final  draft.  Kaufman  welcomed 
Bender's  rigorous  critique  and  the  offer  of  publication.31 

During  the  summer  of  1929,  while  Bender  was  absent  on  a trip 
to  Europe,  his  plan  to  publish  Kaufman's  dissertation  unraveled. 
Conservative  voices  in  Goshen's  Mennonite  Historical  Society 
spoke  out  against  Kaufman's  sociological  thesis.  John  Horsch, 
editor  of  Mennonite  publications  at  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  strongest  negative  voice.  Horsch  was  Bender's  father-in-law. 


“Kaufman,  Missionary  Interest,  323-78. 

31Bender  to  Kaufman,  28  September  1929,  folder  88,  box  8,  Kaufman  papers. 
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an  aggressive  and  relentless  anti-modernist.32  He  concluded  that 
Kaufman  was  a modernist  and  that  his  sect-cycle  theory 
discredited  the  Mennonite  teaching  and  practice  of  separation 
from  the  world.  Bender,  writing  from  Europe,  argued  with 
Horsch:  'The  only  question  of  course  is, — do  sects  actually 
according  to  their  history  run  through  such  a cycle.  I believe  that 
the  theory  on  the  whole  is  borne  out  by  facts."33  But  Horsch  and 
the  conservatives  were  able  to  force  Bender  into  line.  On 
September  28,  back  at  home  in  Goshen,  Bender  regretfully  wrote 
to  Kaufman  with  the  decision,  unexplained  and  "possibly 
difficult  to  understand,"  that  they  would  not  publish  the 
manuscript.34 

Kaufman  was  undaunted  by  the  decision.  He  improved  his 
manuscript  with  Bender's  critique.  The  decision  had  provided 
him  a lesson  in  the  ways  of  (Old)  Mennonite  denominational 
politics.  Horsch  set  limits  for  Bender  even  more  decisively  than 
Gottshall  and  others  were  able  to  set  limits  for  Kaufman.  With 
support  from  P.  H.  Richert,  the  General  Conference  Foreign 
Mission  board  provided  a $500  subsidy,  and  the  Publication 
Board  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  accepted 
Ed's  dissertation  for  publication.  The  book  came  out  in  1931,  after 
Kaufman  had  taught  for  two  years  at  Bluffton  College  in  Ohio 
and  had  moved  to  his  new  position  at  Bethel  College  in  Kansas. 

Publication  of  the  book  supplied  John  Horsch  with  another 
opportunity  to  attack  Mennonite  modernism.  Horsch  wrote  a 
three-part  review  for  the  official  (Old)  Mennonite  periodical,  the 
Gospel  Herald,  "Is  the  Principle  of  the  Separated  Life  Antagonistic 
to  the  Mission  Spirit?"35  Horsch's  strategy  was  to  label  his 
opponent  a modernist,  to  frame  the  issue  in  doctrinal  terms,  and 
to  marshal  as  many  arguments  as  possible  in  defense  of  the 
doctrine  of  separation  from  the  world.  Separationists  could  also 
be  zealous  missionaries,  wrote  Horsch,  as  were  the  first  century 
Christians,  the  sixteenth  century  Anabaptists,  and  eighteenth 
century  Pietists.  In  fact  the  worldly  accommodationists — those 
who  attended  movies,  played  cards,  and  joined  lodges — lost  their 
zeal  for  missions.  Horsch  noted  that  Kaufman’s  sect  cycle  theory. 


32See  Horsch's  book.  The  Mennonite  Church  and  Modernism  (Scottdale,  Pci;  1924). 
“Bender  to  Horsch,  8 August  1929,  folder  1929  A-H,  box  4,  Horsch  papers, 
Archives  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

“Bender  to  Kaufman,  28  September  1929,  folder  88,  box  8,  Kaufman  papers. 
“John  Horsch,  'Is  the  Principle  of  the  Separated  Life  Antagonistic  to  the 
Mission  Spirit?"  Gospel  Herald,  29  Oct  1931,  674-5;  5 Nov  1931,  690-1;  12  Nov  1931, 
706-8. 
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like*  H.  Richard  Niebuhr's  book.  The  Social  Sources  of 
Denominalionalism,  ascribed  social  and  economic  motives  to  sect 
leaders,  rather  than  crediting  their  religious  motives.  Moreover, 
the  theory  seemed  to  predict  a highly  problematic  Mennonite 
future.  Wrote  Horsch,  "the  completion  of  its  supposed  Sect 
Cycle  . . . would  mean  the  extinction  of  Mennonitism  as 
interpreted  by  the  fathers  of  the  Mennonite  Church."36  Kaufman 
never  answered  Horsch's  charge  about  the  completion  of  the  sect 
cycle. 

Later  reviewers  had  an  eye  on  Horsch's  critique  as  well  as  on 
Kaufman's  book.  P.  H.  Richert,  reaching  once  again  for  the 
middle  ground,  defended  the  book  as  a "treasure  of  information" 
which  would  "stimulate  loyalty  to  our  mission  work."  But  he 
also  wrote  that  Kaufman  was  wrong  to  imply  that  Mennonite 
"nonconformity"  and  "separation  from  the  world"  were  in 
conflict  with  missions.  Richert  also  disliked  Kaufman's  implied 
criticism  of  the  General  Conference  decision  of  1917  to  withdraw 
from  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.37  H.  P.  Krehbiel,  editor  of 
the  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  raised  those  same  issues,  but  wrote 
that  he  had  had  a personal  interview  with  Kaufman,  and  the 
author  said  he  affirmed  non-conformity,  opposed  secret  societies, 
and  was  not  in  favor  of  Mennonites  joining  the  Federal  Council.38 
C.  Henry  Smith,  Ed's  mentor  from  Bluffton  College  and 
Seminary,  acclaimed  the  book  as  excellent  social  history,  "told  in 
the  light  of  the  general  social  and  religious  world  in  which  the 
Mennonites  found  themselves."  Moreover,  there  was  indeed  a 
correlation  between  conservative  isolation  and  opposition  to 
missions.  Smith  wrote,  "Dr.  Kaufman  no  doubt  is  correct  in  his 
contention  that  there  is  a direct  relation  among  the  more 
conservative  groups  between  the  lack  of  missionary  interest  and 
their  insistence  upon  keeping  aloof  from  the  non-Mennonite 
world  about  them  and  its  ways."39 

Valdo  Petter,  a General  Conference  Mennonite  missionary  in 
Montana,  wrote  the  most  scathing  review  of  all,  in  the  form  of 
"An  Open  Letter  for  the  Mennonites  of  North  America."  The  end 
of  the  alleged  sect  cycle,  wrote  Petter,  would  find  Mennonites 
"fellowshipping  [sic]  beautifully  with  lodges,  the  Federal  Council, 


“Horsch,  "Is  the  Principle,"  12  Nov,  706-8. 

37P.  H.  Richert,  "A  New  Book  on  the  Development  of  Mennonite  Missions," 
Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  11  November  1931, 1. 

38H.  P.  Krehbiel,  "Book  Review,"  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  18  November  1931. 
WC.  Henry  Smith,  review  in  The  Mennonite,  10  December  1931,  2-3,  and  in 
Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  30  December  1931. 
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Modernistic  schools,  and  the  world  in  general,  and  (I  add)  with 
the  Devil  Himself!"40  Inside  the  front  cover  of  his  copy  of 
Kaufman's  book,  Petter,  a fundamentalist  who  was  frightened  by 
social  changes  which  Kaufman  acclaimed,  wrote  a warning  for 
prospective  readers: 

Very  significant  is  the  fact  that  a Chicago  University  man 
should  have  a hand  in  this  book.  . . . That  place  is  a hotbed 
of  modernism.  The  sinister  teaching  of  the  book  is  cleverly 
and  secretly  woven  into  the  whole  book,  sometimes  by  a 
mere  word,  sentence,  or  occasional  paragraph.  . . . It's  a 
shame  the  mission  board  ever  backed  this.  A poisonous 
volume,  not  fit  for  Christians  who  cannot  quickly  discern 
modernism.41 

Kaufman  did  not  respond  to  reviews  in  print,  but  he  did  write 
to  P.  H.  Richert,  whose  support  he  needed  both  at  the  mission 
board  and  at  Bethel  College.  Kaufman  told  Richert  that  his  work 
was  objective  social  science,  not  partisanship:  "I  tried  to  be  as 
impartial  to  the  facts  as  I could  without  injecting  my  personal 
views."42  In  claiming  the  high  ground  of  scientific  objectivity, 
Kaufman  showed  himself  to  be  a true  disciple  of  Robert  Park  and 
the  Chicago  school  of  sociology. 

China  Mission  Conflict.  In  1927,  when  Ed  and  Hazel's  agreed-upon 
two-year  furlough  was  up,  the  civil  war  in  China  had  reached  the 
Mennonite  mission  "field."  Mennonite  missionaries  were 
evacuated  to  cities  on  the  coast  of  China.  For  a time,  the  mission 
buildings  sheltered  detachments  of  General  Feng's  army.  The 
mission  board  brought  workers  home  from  China  and  did  not 
send  others  into  that  strife-tom  land.  A silver  lining  in  this 
distressing  situation  for  Kaufman  was  that  he  could  continue 
work  toward  a Ph.D.  degree  without  interruption.  The  Foreign 
Mission  Board  continued  to  pay  Ed  and  Hazel  half  salary 
through  1927.  Through  1928  and  1929  the  Kaufmans  and  the 
Board  repeatedly  discussed,  negotiated,  and  postponed  plans  for 
their  return  to  China.  Part  of  the  negotiation  dealt  with  the 
location  for  Ed's  teaching  assignment,  and  with  Ed's  demand  for 
a salary  of  $1,500  per  year,  which  was  above  the  regular 


“Petter's  letter,  dated  18  November  1931,  was  not  published.  Copy  in  the 
Kaufman  papers,  box  8,  folder  89. 

41From  copy  of  the  book,  in  the  possession  of  James  C.  Juhnke. 

42Kaufman  to  Richert,  17  November  1931,  folder  89,  box  8,  Kaufman  papers. 
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missionary  salary.41  On  November  26,  1928,  after  his  dissertation 
had  been  approved  and  he  was  set  for  graduation  in  December, 
Ed  wrote  to  P.  H.  Richert  that  "we  feel  more  than  ever  that  we 
want  to  go  back.  However  are  (sic)  still  of  the  opinion  that  the 
danger  lies  in  going  too  soon  rather  than  too  late.  . . . The 
foreigners  [sic]  big  task  now  is  to  contain  himself  and  not  spoil 
things  for  God  and  the  Chinese  by  his  anxiety  to  help."44  As 
events  played  out,  however,  Ed  and  Hazel  never  did  return  to 
China,  and  eventually  resigned  from  the  mission.  They  agonized 
long  over  this  decision.  To  yield  up  the  missionary  calling  was 
to  step  back  from  sacred  promises  they  had  made  to  God  and  to 
the  church.  Nonetheless,  Ed  and  Hazel  formally  resigned  from 
the  mission  on  February  2,  1931,  after  a year  and  a half  teaching 
at  Bluffton  College,  while  deciding  whether  to  move  to  Bethel 
College  for  the  following  school  year. 

The  Kaufman's  resignation  had  deeper  roots  than 
disagreements  among  the  missionaries.  The  rise  of  anti-foreign 
nationalism  in  China  in  1925  and  following,  the  civil  war  of  1926- 
28,  and  the  evacuation  of  missionaries  in  1927  transformed  the 
context  and  the  possibilities  of  Christian  education  by 
missionaries.45  The  Chinese  government  became  more  aggressive 
in  founding  public  schools  and  in  controlling  the  mission  schools. 
They  demanded  school  registration  and  set  requirements  to 
purge  Christian  aspects  from  the  curriculum  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  extra-curricular  activities  in  mission  schools.  All  schools  were 
to  institute  a weekly  memorial  service  to  Sun  Yat  Sen,  and  invite 
party  members  to  teach  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  The 
Chinese  Nationalist  Party  adopted  a policy  of  national  monopoly 
over  education.  In  this  context  the  Mennonite  missionaries  were 
dismayed  and  defensive.  They,  together  with  the  fledgling 
Chinese  church,  were  unable  to  re-establish  the  school  system 
they  had  had  in  place  by  1925,  much  less  to  expand  the  system 
and  forge  an  alliance  with  a Chinese  Christian  university  where 
Ed  Kaufman  would  teach  their  graduates. 

The  old  question  of  priorities  reared  its  head  with  new 
urgency.  Was  it  right  for  the  mission  to  continue  to  invest  major 
resources  into  educational  institutions  which  were  coming  under 
control  of  a non-Christian  national  order?  Was  Kaufman's  vision 


43Kaufman  to  J.  W.  Kliewer,  20  September  1928,  folder  9,  box  lb,  Kaufman 
papers. 

44 Kaufman  to  Richert,  26  November  1928,  folder  8,  box  lb,  Kaufman  papers. 
^Jessie  Gregory  Lutz,  China  and  the  Christian  Colleges  1850-1950  (Ithaca:  Cornell 
University  Press,  1971),  204-70. 
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of  a publicly  active  Christian  community  tenable  in  China,  or  did 
the  mission  need  an  alternative  vision  of  the  church  as  a separate 
counter-culture  or  remnant?  Was  it  time  to  move  away  from  the 
institution-building  strategy  of  missions?  S.  F.  Pannabecker,  who 
had  replaced  Kaufman  in  China  as  head  of  the  mission's 
educational  program  in  1925,  challenged  Ed's  claim  that  the 
mission  was  "responsible  for  Christian  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
preachers,  business  men,  government  men,  farmer-experts  and  all 
sort  of  leadership."  Mennonite  colleges  in  America  might  aspire 
to  such  grandiose  goals,  but  the  mission  in  China  could  not  do 
it  without  "sacrificing  its  real  task,"  wrote  Pannabecker.46 
Defining  that  task  was  difficult.  Boehr  believed  it  was  to  save  lost 
souls.  Pannabecker  said  it  was  to  "develop  a Christian 
community."  The  reports  of  the  China  mission's  education  and 
evangelism  committees  for  the  annual  mission  workers 
conference  in  1929  reflected  on  the  need  for  new  strategies  in 
China.47  Even  Ed's  close  friend  and  collaborator,  Sam  Goering, 
wrote  to  Ed  in  the  spring  of  1929  that  the  expansive  missionary 
ways  they  shared  in  the  early  1920s  were  now  gone: 

We  were  young  then — ambitious,  anxious  for  power — and 
power  we  had  by  virtue  of  our  position  and  the  authority 
and  funds  entrusted  to  us.  We  ruled  not  the  land,  but  at  least 
our  own  little  kingdom.  . . . We  engineered  and  large 
structures  came  into  being  . . . but  that  day  is  done.48 

In  1925  Peter  Boehr  and  Henry  Brown  had  reluctantly  assented 
to  Kaufman's  plan  to  return  to  China  as  a university  teacher, 
although  they  did  not  see  the  plan  as  good  strategy.  Boehr  and 
Brown  had  often  clashed  between  themselves  both  personally 
and  theologically  (Brown  did  not  agree  with  Boehr’s 
premillenialist  beliefs),  but  they  came  together  in  opposing 
Kaufman's  plans.  By  1929  the  American  fracture  between 
modernists  and  fundamentalists  had  reached  China  and  the 
senior  missionaries  became  convinced  that  a Mennonite  alliance 
with  the  larger  Christian  "Union"  universities  such  as  Kaufman 
had  in  mind  (Shandong  Christian  University,  University  of 
Nanjing,  Yenjing  University,  or  Suzhou  University)  would  be 


^Pannabecker  to  Kaufman,  24  April  1929,  folder  14,  box  2,  Kaufman  papers. 
47See  committee  reports  in  folders  178,  180,  box  24,  General  Conference  Board 
of  Missions  files.  General  files  1900-1929,  MLA.I.A.l.b. 

t8Goering  to  Kaufman,  3 March  1929,  folder  14,  box  2,  Kaufman  papers. 
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dangerous  and  irresponsible.49  In  late  1929  Brown  and  Boehr, 
together  with  two  Chinese  Christians,  attended  the  organizational 
meeting  of  a League  of  Evangelical  Churches.  The  new  League 
was  designed  to  be  an  alternative  to  the  larger  and  allegedly 
modernistic  National  Christian  Council  of  China.  Boehr  was 
elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Educational 
Committee  of  the  League.  He  conducted  two  evangelistic  services 
at  Teng  Xian  Seminary,  a recently  established  "sound"  school  in 
Shandong  Province  controlled  by  conservative  Presbyterian 
churches.  Boehr  quite  openly  opposed  Kaufman's  plans  to  the 
mission  board.  He  also  wrote  frankly  to  Ed  and  Hazel: 

We  need  evangelists  with  a clear  ring  of  the  Old  Gospel. 
Others  should  not  return.  From  the  homeland  letters  have 
come  regarding  you  brother,  (and  from  leading  people  too) 
that  your  message  often  has  an  uncertain  sound.  Your 
attending  the  University  of  Chicago  has  not  tended  to  allay 
their  nor  my  fears  as  regards  your  message.  Be  sure  that  God 
is  leading  you  to  China  before  you  come.  We  are  praying  for 
you.50 

Brown  was  present  at  the  General  Conference  triennial  meeting 
in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  in  August,  1929,  one  of  the  most 
contentious  of  all  such  gatherings.  The  mission  board  brought  a 
recommendation  to  send  Kaufman  back  to  China  in  a teaching 
role,  and  Brown  expressed  his  reservations  about  Kaufman  and 
the  plan.  P.  H.  Richert,  forced  to  take  sides,  defended  Kaufman 
as  a worthy  and  trustworthy  missionary.  Ed,  who  had  not  been 
present  but  heard  about  it  later,  heartily  thanked  Richert  for 
supporting  him  against  "certain  individuals  who  were  after  my 
scalp."  Wrote  Kaufman,  "It  can  not  be  put  into  words  what  that 
meant  to  me  when  I heard  it.  May  God  Bless  our  Conference  and 
use  it."51  Richert's  support  meant  that  Kaufman  would  still  have 
credibility  in  the  Mennonite  denomination’s  middle  ground. 
Richert  had  only  a shallow  understanding  of  Kaufman's 
intellectual  pilgrimage,  and  a very  limited  comprehension  of  the 
nationalist  anti-imperialist  movement  in  China.  But  he  was  an 
effective  mediating  administrator,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 


49P.  H.  Richert  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  7 January  1930,  folder  9,  box  lb,  Kaufman 
papers. 

“’Boehr  to  Kaufman,  16  April  1929,  folder  14,  box  1,  Kaufman  papers. 
“Kaufman  to  Richert,  12  September  1929,  folder  178,  box  24,  Board  of  Missions 
General  Correspondence,  November  1919. 
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conservative  leaders  in  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Both  on  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  and  on  the  Bethel 
College  Board  of  Directors,  he  served  as  Kaufman's  link  to 
Mennonite  traditionalists  and  conservative  evangelicals. 

Conclusion.  It  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  for  Ed  and 
Hazel  Kaufman  to  adjust  to  China  in  1929  than  it  was  for  them 
to  adjust  to  America  on  furlough  in  1925.  As  Sam  Goering  put  it, 
their  first  term  had  been  a "kind  of  adventure"  with  "something 
new  around  every  comer."  Until  1925,  the  missionary  situation 
was  conducive  to  Ed's  take-charge  optimistic  style.  But  the  time 
of  major  institution-building  in  China  missions  was  past.  Even 
though  Christian  universities  in  China  regained  a measure  of 
equilibrium  in  the  1930s,  the  lives  of  teachers  and  administrators 
were  afflicted  by  unmanageable  problems  and  by  ever-shrinking 
margins  of  freedom  and  authority.  Eventually  Christian 
missionaries  were  forced  completely  out  of  China. 

At  a frustrating  moment  in  the  midst  of  building  Hua  Mei 
school  in  1924,  Ed  had  written  to  his  parents,  "It  takes  terribly 
much  patience.  And  I am  so  short  on  patience."52  We  cannot 
know,  of  course,  how  Ed  and  Hazel  would  have  fared  in  a 
second  term.  In  view  of  the  changed  context  of  mission  in  China, 
and  sharpening  contentions  within  the  Mennonite  missionary 
team,  they  probably  did  well  to  resign  from  the  mission  when 
they  did.  S.  M.  Musselman,  a member  of  the  General  Conference 
Foreign  Mission  Board  who  supported  the  Kaufmans,  correctly 
discerned  that  "their  hearts  are  in  China,"  whether  or  not  they 
returned.53  As  wrenching  as  his  decision  was,  it  freed  Ed 
Kaufman  to  move  on  to  arenas  which  more  generously  rewarded 
his  impatient,  aggressive,  expansionist  impulses.  From  Puyang  to 
Chicago  to  Bluffton  College  and  finally  to  Bethel  College,  he 
moved  from  strength  to  strength. 


52Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  John  P.  Kaufman  family,  9 March  1924,  folder  12,  box  2, 
Kaufman  papers,  translation  by  Hilda  Voth. 

“Musselman  to  Richert,  7 November  1929,  folder  178,  box  24,  Board  of 
Missions  General  Files  1900-1929. 
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Stephen  Wang  (left)  and  James  Liu  (right)  with  Kaufman  family  after  arriving  at  Bluffton 
College,  1930. 


Therefore  came  all  the  elders  of  Israel  to  the  king 
to  Hebron;  and  David  made  a covenant  with 
them  in  Hebron  before  the  Lord;  and  they 
anointed  David  king  over  Israel,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  Samuel. 

I Chronicles  11:  3 

The  natural  leaders  are  never  elected  and 
leadership  is,  in  general,  a matter  that  cannot  be 
rationally  controlled.  Park  and  Burgess, 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology  (1921),  849. 


Chapter  7 

Transition  to  Leadership 


Years  after  Ed  G.  Kaufman  took  office  as  president  of  Bethel 
College,  a legend  grew  that  he  had  been  destined  for  that 
position.  When  he  was  mortally  ill  with  smallpox  in  China,  the 
story  went,  he  was  kept  alive  both  with  a shot  of  brandy  to 
stimulate  his  heart,  and  by  his  own  conviction  that  God  was 
saving  him  for  higher  office.  From  his  sickbed  he  allegedly  told 
Sam  Goering,  '1  have  to  get  well — after  all,  I have  to  be  president 
of  Bethel  College  some  day."1  Kaufman  himself  later  denied  that 
the  story  was  true.  He  and  Hazel  had  intended  to  spend  their 
entire  careers  in  China.  Ed  was  embarrassed  by  the  notion  that 
he  had  eagerly  sought  Bethel’s  presidency.2  But  some  people 
thought  he  was  so  well  fitted  for  Bethel  that  he  must  have  been 
predestined  to  be  president. 

To  Bluffton.  As  he  completed  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Kaufman  received  a number  of  job  offers.  The 
General  Conference  Board  of  Education  offered  him  $600  to 
itinerate  to  summer  camps  and  youth  meetings  in  the  summer  of 
1927.  His  home  congregation  in  Kansas  invited  him  to  be  an 
interim  pastor  during  1928.  In  the  spring  of  1929  the  Upland 
(California)  Mennonite  Church  invited  him  to  its  pastorate  "until 
you  go  to  China."  There  was  an  open  position  for  a teacher  of 
history,  economics,  and  sociology  at  Centenary  Collegiate 
Institute  in  New  Jersey,  about  which  Ed  apparently  inquired.3 
From  early  1928  on,  both  Bethel  College  and  the  Mennonite 
Seminary  (Witmarsum)  pursued  him  more  or  less  continuously. 
In  February  1928,  President  Kliewer  of  Bethel  invited  him  to 
apply  for  a position  in  sociology  and  economics,  and  President 
J.  E.  Hartzler  of  the  seminary  invited  him  to  join  the  faculty  in 
Bluffton.  Early  in  1929,  H.  T.  Unruh,  a Bethel  board  member, 
wrote  to  Kaufman  privately  that  President  Kliewer’s  retirement 
was  not  far  distant  and  that  Ed  should  prepare  to  replace  him. 
Kliewer  was  in  ill  health  and  the  situation  there  was 
overwhelming  him.4 

Ed  turned  down  all  these  overtures.  He  stayed  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  the  first  term  of  1929,  after  receiving 


'Matilda  Voth,  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  31  March  1977,  2. 

2Karolyn  Kaufman  interview,  28  July  1993. 

3See  various  communications  in  Kaufman  papers,  box  lb,  folder  8. 

1 Unruh  to  Kaufman,  14  April  1929,  folder  247,  box  22,  Kaufman  papers. 
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his  Ph.D.  degree,  to  take  additional  courses  in  sociology.  One  of 
his  professors  warned  him  that  graduate  study  "can  become  a 
habit."5  Ed  wanted  credentials  in  sociology  so  he  would  be  more 
employable  in  China  and,  if  the  China  option  closed,  in  North 
America.  He  took  counsel  with  his  father  about  where  to  go  after 
Chicago.  John  P.  Kaufman  offered  his  son  much  the  same  advice 
as  he  had  two  decades  earlier,  when  Ed  was  considering  his  first 
public  school  teaching  position:  Don't  begin  your  teaching  too 
close  to  home,  especially  in  view  of  unsettled  conditions  at  Bethel 
College.  "If  things  quiet  down  maybe  you  can  come  back  here  (to 
Kansas)."6  Once  again,  Ed  took  his  father's  advice.  He  accepted 
an  offer  to  teach  at  Bluffton  College  in  Ohio. 

Ed's  request  for  paternal  counsel  came  after  an  earlier,  more 
stressful  encounter  between  father  and  son.  In  October  1926,  Ed 
had  received  word  that  his  youngest  brother,  Paul,  had  dropped 
out  of  Bethel  College  and  planned  to  settle  down  on  the  home 
farm  in  McPherson  County.  Ed  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  his  father 
and  his  brother,  accusing  them  of  serving  "Mammon"  instead  of 
God.  His  father,  Ed  believed,  selfishly  wanted  Paul  to  be  a 
farmer  and  live  on  the  home  place  so  Paul  could  take  care  of  his 
parents  in  their  old  age.  And  Paul  was  throwing  away  a future 
of  ideal  values  that  college  education  could  provide.  Wrote  Ed, 
"Wouldn't  it  be  far  better  if  there  were  no  home  place  at  all 
instead  of  it  now  being  a hindrance?  Isn't  the  invisible  far  more 
important  than  the  visible  and  earthly?  ["das  sichtbare  und 
irdische "]  . . . Oh,  I could  cry  my  eyes  out  if  I think  how  the 
earthly  has  blinded  our  people.  But  if  it  is  in  one's  own  family 
that  a child  is  forced  to  choose  the  transitory,  that  is  far  worse." 
Ed  concluded  his  harsh  letter  by  admitting  that  he  was  far  away 
from  home,  did  not  know  the  whole  situation,  and  could  not 
dictate  for  others  their  duty  before  God.  "I  am  an  erring  man  like 
all  others.  . . . All  in  love."7  Paul  did  stay  on  the  home  place,  rear 
his  own  family  there,  and  take  care  of  his  parents  as  they  grew 
older.  In  so  doing,  Paul  lived  out  a traditional  Mennonite  pattern 
of  family  obligation  and  inheritance  which  linked  the  generations 
to  each  other  and  tied  the  people  to  the  land.  Ed’s  protest 
showed  how  radical  was  his  commitment  to  higher  education 
and  how  fundamental  was  his  dissent  from  Mennonite  rural 
community  traditionalism. 


5Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  140. 

‘Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  142. 

7Ed  Kaufman  to  "Liebe  Eltern  und  Paul,"  12  October  1926,  folder  12,  box  2, 
Kaufman  papers. 
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Bluffton  College.  Dr.  Samuel  K.  Mosiman,  President  of  Bluffton 
College,  was  delighted  to  have  a freshly  minted  Ph.D.  on  his 
faculty.  It  strengthened  Bluffton's  prospects  for  accreditation  with 
the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education.  Moreover,  Kaufman 
quickly  won  Mosiman's  confidence  as  an  administrator.  Ed  had 
told  Mosiman  that  he  preferred  to  teach  sociology  or  philosophy, 
but  "education  would  be  enjoyable  too."8  For  the  1929-30  school 
year  he  was  a "Professor  of  Education,"  with  a salary  of  $2400 
for  nine  months.  The  next  year  he  took  the  position  of  acting 
academic  dean  in  the  place  of  Noah  Byers,  who  was  on 
sabbatical.  Mosiman  offered  him  a contract  for  a third  year  at 
Bluffton  as  Professor  of  Education  and  Vice-President  of  the 
college — with  a salary  up  to  $2700  ($2600  plus  $100  perquisites), 
but  Ed  and  Hazel  then  decided  to  move  to  Bethel  College. 

Bluffton  College  had  a beautiful  wooded  campus  on  the  edge 
of  a small  town — a pleasant  setting  for  family  life.  Hazel 
continued  her  role  as  part  time  student,  taking  courses  in  child 
development,  dietetics,  and  clothing  and  textiles.  She  also 
completed  a course  on  home  decoration  from  the  Kansas 
University  Extension  Education  Department.  Hazel's  younger 
sister,  Dorothy,  entered  Bluffton  College  as  a freshman  in  1929. 
She  lived  with  the  Kaufmans  and  served  as  their  baby  sitter.  On 
one  occasion  Ed  and  Hazel  excused  Dorothy  from  baby  sitting 
and  took  her  along  to  the  movie  theater  to  see  "A  Woman  of 
Affairs,"  starring  Greta  Garbo.  The  film  offended  Ed's  moral 
sensibilities  and  he  led  Hazel  and  Dorothy  out  of  the  theater 
before  the  ending.9  On  June  29,  1930,  after  a year  in  Bluffton, 
Hazel  gave  birth  to  a daughter,  Karolyn  Louise. 

The  Mennonites  in  the  immediate  Bluffton  vicinity,  a smaller 
settlement  than  in  Kansas,  were  mostly  descendants  of  nineteenth 
century  immigrants  from  the  Jura  region  of  Switzerland.  Ed 
called  himself  "Swiss,"  but  his  dialect  and  customs  were  quite 
different  from  the  Bluffton  Swiss.  Ed  and  Hazel's  closest  friends 
on  the  Bluffton  faculty  were  Amos  (A.  E.)  and  Stella  Kreider, 
who  grew  up  as  (Old)  Mennonites  in  Illinois  and  hence  were  also 
"outsiders"  of  a sort.  In  1923  Kreider  had  left  Goshen  College, 
which  was  closed  down  for  a year  in  a conflict  between 
progressives  and  traditionalists,  to  teach  New  Testament  at 
Witmarsum  Seminary  at  Bluffton.  Kreider’s  son,  Robert,  a young 
lad  at  the  time,  listened  in  on  his  parents'  conversations  with  the 


8Kaufman  to  Mosiman,  29  May  1929,  folder  287,  box  24,  Kaufman  papers. 

’Dorothy  Dester  Mills  interview,  29  April  1994. 
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Kaufmans,  fascinated  by  Ed's  "crackling,  explosive  style."  Unlike 
Robert's  mild-mannered  and  discreet  father,  Ed  openly  criticized 
older  faculty  members  whom  he  considered  to  be  lethargic  and 
unimaginative.  Ed  seemed  to  take  special  delight  in  a handful  of 
nonconformist  students  who  challenged  traditional  viewpoints.10 

Ed  seized  opportunities  to  promote  and  implement  at  Bluffton 
some  of  the  new  educational  ideas  he  had  learned  at  Chicago.  As 
acting  dean  in  1930-31,  he  oversaw  a process  of  curricular 
revision  that  Dean  Noah  Byers  had  initiated  the  previous  year. 
The  school's  fourteen  separate  academic  departments  were 
reorganized  into  five  divisions.  Not  fully  satisfied  with  the  result, 
Kaufman  reported  to  the  college  board  of  trustees  that  the  matter 
would  "be  worked  at  for  a considerable  time  to  come."11  He 
instructed  the  faculty  in  the  new  ideas  of  progressive  education. 
The  old  approach,  he  said,  was  subject-oriented  and  moved 
through  steps  of  "preparation,  assimilation,  generalization,  and 
application."  The  new  approach  was  student-  oriented  and  aimed 
for  the  "progressive  realization  of  a creative  personality." 
Students  should  be  internally  motivated  to  solve  problems,  rather 
than  externally  motivated  to  memorize  information.12  Kaufman's 
classroom  style  and  inspiring  chapel  addresses  earned  for  him, 
in  the  words  of  the  Bluffton  College  student  newspaper,  "the 
admiration  and  deep  respect  of  all  the  students  and  faculty.  . . . 
His  classroom  lectures  kept  the  students  constantly  alert."13  J. 
Winfield  Fretz,  a student  at  Bluffton  from  Pennsylvania,  later 
testified  that  one  of  Kaufman's  chapel  talks,  "Hitch  Your  Wagon 
to  a Star,"  was  so  powerful  that  it  "just  lifted  me  right  out  of  my 
seat."14 

The  1920s  were  a time  of  vitality  for  Bluffton  College.15  It  was 
a small  school  which,  between  1901  and  1930,  had  graduated  500 
students,  195  of  whom  had  served  in  Mennonite  communities.16 
A.  E.  Kreider  was  one  of  five  strong  (Old)  Mennonite  teachers 
who  had  left  Goshen  College  for  Bluffton  and  Witmarsum 


10Robert  Kreider,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  8 January  1992. 

""Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,"  29  January  1931,  folder 
286,  box  24,  Kaufman  papers. 

12Undated  handwritten  speech  outline  on  the  back  of  a Bluffton  College  form, 
folder  286,  box  24,  Kaufman  papers. 

""Former  Bluffton  Dean  Named  College  Head,"  The  Witmarsum,  30  April  1932, 

1. 

14J.  Winfield  Fretz,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  29  January  1992. 

15Von  Hardesty,  A Narrative  of  Bluffton  College  (Bluffton  College:  1974),  13-18. 
"Kaufman  to  H.  P.  Peters,  15  December  1930,  folder  287,  box  24,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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Seminary  since  1914  in  quest  of  a more  open  learning 
community.  (C.  Henry  Smith,  Noah  Byers,  Paul  Whitmer,  and  J. 
E.  Hartzler  were  the  others.)  President  Mosiman  also  recruited 
immigrant  Mennonite  teachers  from  Russia  (Jacob  Quiring,  John 
P.  Klassen,  Peter  Epp,  and  Dietrich  Neufeld)  who  lent  an 
international  flavor  to  the  school.  In  1929  Bluffton  College  carried 
on  a successful  $550,000  financial  drive,  capped  by  the  building 
of  a new  library.  But  the  school  was  hit  by  two  major  shocks  at 
the  end  of  the  decade  when  Ed  and  Hazel  were  there.  One  was 
the  stock  market  crash  of  1929  and  the  subsequent  depression  of 
the  early  1930s,  which  cancelled  out  much  of  the  financial  drive. 
The  drive's  goal  had  been  completed  mostly  with  pledges  rather 
than  with  gifts.  The  second  was  a conflict  between  the  college 
and  her  anti-modernist  critics.  In  June  1930,  that  conflict  reached 
boiling  point.  One  of  Ed's  advocates  in  Kansas,  C.  C.  Wedel  of 
the  Alexanderwohl  congregation,  urged  him  to  transfer  to  Bethel 
College  before  he  became  bogged  down  and  besmirched  by 
Bluffton's  struggle  over  doctrine.17 

The  lightning  rod  at  Bluffton  for  anti-modernist  critics  was 
Jacob  Quiring,  the  former  traveling  evangelist  who,  back  in  1906, 
had  led  a revival  in  Ed’s  home  community.  Quiring  had  gone  on 
to  study  at  Moody  Bible  Institute,  McCormick  Seminary  (B.D. 
1912),  University  of  Chicago  (A.M.  1913),  and  the  University  of 
Berlin,  becoming  a specialist  in  Oriental  languages.  Along  the 
way  he  learned  and  accepted  the  modem  literary-historical 
methods  of  Bible  study.  In  1921  he  returned  to  America  to  teach 
at  Bluffton  College  and  Witmarsum  Seminary,  where  he  earned 
a reputation  as  an  eloquent,  brilliant,  good-hearted,  and  woefully 
absent-minded  professor.18  He  also  chose  not  to  veil  his  modern 
learning  to  accommodate  his  conservative  Mennonite  students 
and  the  anti-modernists  in  Bluffton's  constituency.  Word  spread 
that  Quiring  taught  shocking  modernist  doctrines  such  as  that 
"the  patriarchs  were  not  historical  characters."19  In  Ed  Kaufman's 
view,  "The  saintly  and  beloved  professor  . . . may  have  been 
somewhat  naive  in  assuming  that  the  latest  results  of  the 
historical  method  of  Bible  study  must  be  shared  with  others 


,7C.  C Wedel  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  17  January  1931,  folder  295,  box  24,  Kaufman 
papers. 

18Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  112-114. 

19 Evidences  of  Modernism  at  Bluffton  College  (Berne,  Ind:  Board  of  Deacons  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  1929),  55. 
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though  they  may  not  have  the  background  necessary  to 
appreciate  these  findings."20 

Quiring's  troubles  taught  Kaufman  some  strategic  lessons  for 
dealing  with  fundamentalist  critics.  In  May  1929,  Mosiman  wrote 
a letter  to  the  First  Mennonite  Church  at  Berne,  Indiana, 
attempting  to  "set  forth  in  very  simple  and  plain  language  . . . 
what  we  believe  and  teach  on  these  points  [Scriptures, 
Incarnation,  Resurrection,  Atonement]  at  Bluffton  College."  The 
Berne  anti-modernists  sent  copies  of  Mosiman’s  statement  to 
national  leaders  of  the  fundamentalist  movement — J.  Gresham 
Machen  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  W.  B.  Riley  of  the 
Christian  Fundamentals  Association,  Harry  Rimmer  of  the 
Research  Science  Bureau,  and  J.  Oliver  Buswell,  Jr.,  of  Wheaton 
College — asking  them  to  confirm  that  Mosiman  had  failed  the 
test  of  orthodoxy.  They  all  agreed.  Machen,  for  example,  found 
that  Mosiman's  statement  had  not  made  clear  "that  the  Biblical 
writers  were  supernaturally  preserved  from  the  errors  that  are 
found  in  other  books."  Nor  had  Mosiman  mentioned  the  Virgin 
Birth  in  his  statement.  The  Berne  board  of  deacons  then 
published  a 63-page  booklet.  Evidences  of  Modernism  at  Bluffton 
College,  documenting  the  case  against  Bluffton.  Mosiman's 
attempt  to  answer  the  anti-modernists  on  their  own  grounds  had 
clearly  been  futile  and  counter-productive. 

President  Mosiman,  himself  a scholar  of  modem  Old  Testament 
studies,  regretfully  acceded  to  the  anti-modernists'  demand  that 
Quiring  be  fired.  But  Mosiman  gave  Quiring  a final  opportunity 
to  make  his  case.  He  asked  Quiring  to  present  the  1930 
baccalaureate  address  at  Bluffton,  a presentation  which  the 
beleaguered  scholar  built  around  Martin  Luther's  words  from  the 
Diet  of  Worms:  "Here  I stand,  I cannot  do  otherwise.  So  help  me 
God!"  Kaufman  was  deeply  stirred:  "What  a masterful  and 
moving  baccalaureate  and  farewell  sermon  it  was!"21  In  1930,  the 
margins  of  freedom  for  modern  scholars  in  Mennonite  schools 
seemed  to  be  shrinking.  Kaufman  would  press  to  expand  those 
margins,  but  he  learned  to  be  more  prudent  and  calculating  (and 
less  saintly  and  transparent)  than  was  Jacob  Quiring  in 
navigating  the  territory  between  modem  scholarship  and  anti- 
modem Mennonites. 


Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  General  Conference  Mennonite  Pioneers  (North  Newton: 
Bethel  College,  1973),  205. 

21  Kaufman,  Pioneers,  207. 
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Kaufman’s  defense  of  higher  education  was  published  in  the 
July  1930  issue  of  the  Bluffton  College  Bulletin  and  distributed 
separately  as  an  offprint.  Rather  than  answering  the  Berne 
charges  directly  or  challenging  the  authority  of  their 
fundamentalist  experts,  Ed  argued  for  Bluffton  on  his  own 
ground — the  relation  of  Christian  education  and  missions.  From 
the  beginnings  of  church  history,  he  wrote,  there  was  a 
connection  between  education  and  missions.  "Saint  Paul,  the 
greatest  missionary  outside  of  Christ  himself,  was  a university 
trained  man."  Kaufman  presented  a chart  of  data  from  1914  to 
1923  showing  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  missionaries  had 
been  recruited  from  those  with  college  education,  and  without 
Bible  Institute  or  missionary  training  school  background.  There 
were  twenty-four  missionaries  among  Bluffton’s  500  graduates, 
Kaufman  reported,  and  plans  were  in  process  to  have  two 
Chinese  students  from  the  mission  field  study  at  Bluffton.  The 
goal  of  missions  was  "the  fuller  actualization  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  among  men  on  earth."  Kaufman  had  learned  that  the  best 
strategy  for  defense  against  anti-modernists  was  to  build  the  case 
for  positive  Mennonite  ideals  and  ministries,  rather  than  to  be 
drawn  into  arguments  about  the  specific  doctrinal  points  and 
code  words  ("inerrancy,"  "verbal  inspiration,"  "Virgin  Birth") 
that  fundamentalists  used  to  ferret  out  unorthodoxy.22 

Chinese  Students.  In  his  first  year  at  Bluffton,  Kaufman  moved  to 
implement  his  longstanding  dream  to  bring  two  of  his  former 
students  from  Hua  Mei  school  to  study  in  America.  He  had  kept 
in  touch  with  Liu  Chung  Fu  (James  Liu)  and  Wang  Hwan  Chang 
(Stephen  Wang),  who  were  in  their  second  year  of  study  at 
Yenjing  University  in  Beijing.  Liu  and  Wang  were  exceptionally 
bright  and  dedicated  Christian  young  men.  Kaufman  had 
partially  subsidized  their  high  school  and  university  education  in 
China,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  lead  Hua  Mei  school  and  the 
educational  system  Ed  had  worked  to  build.  Ed  promoted  their 
study  and  visit  to  America  as  a "landmark  in  the  history  of  our 
China  Mission  . . . (and)  evidence  of  the  new  day  in  Missions."23 
Liu  and  Wang  were  indeed  something  of  a sensation  on  the 
Bluffton  and  Bethel  College  campuses,  as  well  as  in  the 
Mennonite  churches  they  visited.  This  was  the  first  time  that 


“Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "Higher  Education  and  Christian  Missions,"  The  Bluffton 
College  Bulletin,  July  1930,  folder  96,  box  9a,  Kaufman  papers. 

“Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "Chinese  at  Bluffton  College"  unidentified  and  undated 
clipping,  folder  17,  box  2,  Kaufman  papers. 
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foreign  church  leaders  from  overseas  mission  fields  visited  in 
American  Mennonite  churches. 

Kaufman  organized  the  Liu-Wang  visit  independently, 
bypassing  the  mission  board  with  characteristic  purposivencss 
and  self-sufficiency.  He  raised  the  money  for  the  project  mostly 
from  within  his  own  family,  and  told  them  to  keep  the  project 
secret  until  he  had  arrangements  in  place.24  In  China,  Ed's 
quarterback  was  Sam  Goering,  who  reported  that  the  proposal 
was  one  more  occasion  for  acrimonious  dispute  in  the  badly 
divided  mission  group.  Brown  and  Boehr  opposed  the  plan. 
"That  means  that  the  boys  are  lost  to  our  mission,"  Brown  said. 
Liu  and  Wang  would  be  spiritually  corrupted,  said  Boehr.  Boehr 
also  took  the  opportunity  to  denounce  Goering  for  subscribing  to 
doctrinally  unsound  literature — the  journal  Christian  Century  and 
the  devotional  Daily  Altar.  Goering  tried  to  accommodate  Boehr 
by  saying  he  would  tell  Kaufman  to  have  "the  boys"  spend  some 
time  at  Moody  Bible  Institute.  After  the  showdown  in  China, 
Goering  "went  out  back  of  Dr  Lohrentzes  [sic]  bam  and  wept 
like  a little  kid.  I never  liked  to  fight. . . . Then  too  it  is  one  thing 
in  the  home  land  and  quite  another  here  on  the  field  where  we 
need  each  other  so  badly."  Perhaps  Brown  also  sensed  that  need, 
for  he  did  help  with  the  farewell  tea  and  services  for  Liu  and 
Wang  in  Kaichow  when  the  students  left  for  America.25 

Liu  and  Wang  proved  to  be  excellent  ambassadors  from  the 
church  in  China.  On  weekends,  Ed  accompanied  them  to  visit 
churches  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  (and,  the  second  year,  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas).  They 
brought  winsome  personal  testimonies,  shared  information  about 
the  church  in  China,  and  unfurled  a banner  from  the  Chinese 
Mennonite  Christians  with  four  Chinese  characters  proclaiming, 
"God's  grace  is  exceedingly  great."  The  itineration  once  again 
helped  establish  Kaufman’s  reputation  in  the  churches,  and  in  a 
manner  that  neutralized  anti-modernists.  Liu  and  Wang  were 
unassailably  evangelical.  They  were  visible  evidence  that  God's 
kingdom  was  indeed  being  spread  throughout  the  world. 

The  Chinese  students  willingly  submitted  to  American  ways, 
which  Kaufman  in  some  respects  continued  to  dictate,  despite 
having  learned  at  Chicago  to  avoid  missionary  imposition  of 
alien  cultural  forms.  Liu  and  Wang,  long-term  bosom  friends. 


24 Ed  Kaufman  to  John  P.  Kaufman,  5 March  1930,  folder  12,  box  2,  Kaufman 
papers. 

“Sam  and  Pauline  Goering  to  Ed  and  Hazel  Kaufman,  5 April  and  25  April,  7 
July  1930,  folder  14,  box  2,  Kaufman  papers. 
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had  always  held  their  money  in  a single  bank  account,  an 
indication  of  the  Chinese  communal  spirit.  "That  is  not  the 
American  way,"  insisted  Kaufman.  "You  should  each  have  your 
own  account."  Other  things  Liu  and  Wang  learned  by  Ed  and 
Hazel's  inadvertent  example.  In  the  spring  of  1931,  when  they  all 
travelled  in  the  Kaufman  1929  Ford  from  Bluffton  to  Bethel,  the 
Chinese  students  found  it  remarkable  that  Hazel  took  the  wheel 
and  drove  when  Ed  got  tired.26 

When  Liu  and  Wang  met  with  the  mission  board,  they 
delivered  official  gifts  from  the  Chinese  church.  The  exchange 
implied  the  dignity  of  their  church  as  a partner,  not  merely  a 
child,  in  church  relationships.  Liu  and  Wang  mastered  the 
American  educational  system  and  completed  bachelor's  degrees 
at  Bethel  College  in  the  spring  of  1932,  Liu  in  social  studies  and 
Wang  in  natural  sciences.  For  Kaufman’s  course,  "Race  and 
Culture,"  Liu  wrote  a research  paper  on  "The  Negro  People  in 
Newton,"  based  upon  personal  interviews  in  the  town.  The 
project  provided  Ed  with  his  first  information  about  local 
problems  in  race  relations.  The  whites  told  Liu  there  were  no 
race  problems;  the  African-Americans  told  stories  of 
discrimination.27  Before  returning  to  China,  Liu  and  Wang  took 
a summer  term  at  Iliff  School  of  Theology  in  Denver,  a liberal 
Methodist  seminary  which  again  worried  the  anti-modemists.28 
But  the  experience  in  America  strengthened  the  faith  of  both 
young  men.  Wang  later  wrote,  in  a joint  autobiography  with  Liu: 

One  of  my  expectations  upon  going  to  America  had  been 
that  I might  discover  a conflict  between  science  and  religious 
faith.  During  my  years  there,  however,  I found  that  not  only 
that  [sic]  they  did  not  conflict,  but  that  my  religious  faith 
grew  as  I saw  the  results  of  science.  ...  I also  knew  from  the 
experience  of  my  own  life  that  our  universe  with  its  purpose 
did  not  follow  its  course  without  an  unseen  Hand  guiding 
and  directing  it.  Faith  in  God  had  taken  deep  root  in  my 


^James  Liu  and  Stephen  Wang,  Christians  True  in  China  (Newton,  Ks.:  Faith  and 
Life  Press,  1988),  36,  38. 

27 James  C.  Liu,  "A  Study  of  the  Negro  People  in  Newton,  Kansas,"  Bethel 
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heart  and  no  one  could  take  it  away,  even  in  the  later, 

chaotic  years  of  my  life.29 

The  later  lives  of  Liu  and  Wang  were  more  chaotic  than  they 
or  Ed  Kaufman  could  have  expected.  The  students  did  fulfill 
their  promise  to  return  to  work  with  the  Mennonite  Christians  in 
China.  Liu  served  as  principal  of  Hua  Mei  high  school  from  1932 
until  1946.  He  wrote  to  Ed  Kaufman  from  Puyang  that  he  had 
enlarged  a photo  of  Kaufman  and  hung  it  in  a prominent  place 
in  the  school  building  to  honor  the  school’s  founder.  Hua  Mei 
school  also  displayed  an  official  photo  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  founder  of 
the  Chinese  Republic,  and  honored  his  memory  with  a special 
ritual,  as  the  state  required  in  the  1930s.  Wang  took  up 
educational  work  with  the  church  and  mission  in  Darning  until 
1937  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War.  Liu  and  Wang 
were  separated  through  the  upheavals  of  war  and  revolution 
which  disrupted,  but  did  not  entirely  extinguish,  the  life  of  their 
church.  Wang  eventually  became  a teacher  of  organic  chemistry 
at  Northeastern  Normal  University  in  Changchun  (Zhangchun). 
Liu  worked  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  for  five  years 
and,  after  the  Communist  victory,  became  a high  school  teacher 
in  Hengyang.  In  late  1978,  Liu  was  free  to  renew  correspondence 
with  Kaufman,  after  a hiatus  of  nearly  thirty  years.  "I  am  always 
thinking  of  you.  Will  never  forget  what  you  have  done  for  me."30 
Kaufman’s  project  to  bring  Liu  and  Wang  to  America  had  been 
vindicated,  even  though  the  context  for  their  Christian  ministry 
was  radically  different  from  what  Ed  had  projected  and  for 
which  he  had  prayed. 

To  Bethel.  Ed  came  to  Bethel  in  the  spring  of  1931  as  vice- 
president  of  the  college  and  professor  of  sociology.  Things  had 
not  quieted  down  in  the  interim,  as  Ed's  father  had  hoped.  Ed 
wrote  to  his  parents  that  the  challenge  at  Bethel  was  great.  "But 
if  we  all,  also  you,  becoming  [sic]  willing  to  learn,  it  will  not  be 
impossible  with  God's  help.  To  learn  means  to  be  willing  to 
change  much.  God  doesn't  give  us  anything  without  the  power 
to  do  it."31  Ed  and  Hazel  moved  into  the  first  floor  of  Goerz  Hall, 
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the  home  built  by  David  Goerz,  the  college  founder  who  had  so 
impressed  Ed  many  years  before.  The  Goerz  home  was  the  most 
elegant  home  on  the  Bethel  campus,  built  with  a columned 
porch,  open  staircase,  and  an  adjoining  covered  driveway.  The 
Kaufmans  paid  $14  per  month  rent,  including  heat,  light,  and 
water.  Ed's  salary  was  $2,500  for  the  year.32  Financial  pressure 
would  force  that  salary  down  in  subsequent  years,  along  with  the 
salaries  of  all  other  Bethel  employees. 

President  J.  W.  Kliewer  was  in  ill  health,  more  and  more 
overwhelmed  by  the  college's  financial  problems  and  by  signs 
that,  in  his  words,  "I  was  losing  my  hold  both  upon  the  liberal 
and  the  conservative  elements  of  our  constituency,  because  it  has 
been  my  endeavor  to  steer  clear  of  either  extreme."33  In  late  1929, 
Kliewer  had  submitted  his  resignation,  but  subsequently  agreed 
to  stay  on  at  the  urging  of  the  board.34  In  his  first  year  at  Bethel, 
Ed  took  substantial  administrative  responsibility  for  the  school, 
partly  because  of  Kliewer's  exhaustion.  Board  members  and 
faculty  assumed  that  Ed  was  heir  apparent  to  the  presidency. 
Keeping  his  options  open,  Ed  negotiated  with  the  Witmarsum 
seminary  board  to  take  leadership  there. 

Bethel's  Crisis.  In  March  1932,  Henry  C.  Friesen,  a Mennonite 
farmer  and  former  Bethel  student,  wrote  to  the  Mennonite  Weekly 
Review,  "Especially  since  the  War  there  has  been  a general 
distrust  among  the  constituency  of  Bethel  College."35  World  War 
I had  accelerated  social  change  among  Kansas  Mennonites,  with 
its  assault  on  German  identity  and  upon  pacifism,  and  by 
opening  many  new  Mennonite  contacts  with  the  outside  world. 
Bethel  College  had  achieved  accreditation  by  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Education  shortly  before  America  entered  the  war.  After 
the  war.  Bethel  was  increasingly  blamed  for  the  Kansas 
Mennonite  malaise.  The  college  seemed  to  be  leading  the  way 
toward  Mennonite  secularization  and  worldliness.  A financial 
and  leadership  crisis  in  1932  raised  foundational  questions  about 
the  basic  identity  and  mission  of  the  college. 

Bethel  had  had  two  basic  options  for  American  educational 
systems  which  could  guide  and  sustain  a religious  ethnic 


32Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  J.  W.  Kliewer,  20  February  1931,  folder  247,  box  22, 
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community  in  rapid  transition.  Each  path  harbored  its  own  perils 
and  promises  for  the  Mennonite  tradition.  One  was  the  Bible 
school  model,  pioneered  by  Moody  Bible  Institute  in  the  1890s  at 
the  same  time  Bethel  was  founded.  Although  some  Kansas 
Mennonites  who  were  influenced  by  American  revivalism  were 
attracted  to  the  Bible  Institute  system,  that  model  was  too 
narrowly  religious  to  be  a good  fit  for  Kansas  Mennonites.  From 
its  beginning.  Bethel  intended  to  produce  teachers  who  could  be 
accredited  to  teach  in  public  schools  and  who  would  teach  in 
Mennonite  congregation  schools.  Bethel's  mission  was  to  elevate 
the  broader  cultural  life  of  Mennonite  communities,  as  well  as  to 
teach  distinctive  Mennonite  doctrines.  Moody-type  Bible  schools 
did  not  seek  teacher  accreditation,  nor  were  they  inclined  toward 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  doctrine.  Given  its  broader  purpose.  Bethel 
adopted  another  American  educational  model — the  Christian 
liberal  arts  college  typical  in  mainstream  American  Protestant 
denominations.  That  model,  tied  as  it  was  to  the  demand  for 
worldly  accreditation,  included  strong  forces  toward 
secularization  and,  hence,  was  likewise  not  a perfect  fit  for 
Mennonites.36  Only  a limited  number  of  Bible  and  religion  classes 
could  count  toward  accreditation  or  be  transferable  to  secular 
universities.  Bethel  students  never  enrolled  in  Bible  classes  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  satisfy  church  leaders.  Nevertheless, 
Mennonite  progressives,  who  were  committed  to  the  integration 
of  faith  and  learning  in  an  American  context,  were  firmly  in 
charge  of  Bethel  College  through  the  1920s.  In  April  1932, 
however,  at  the  very  moment  Ed  Kaufman  was  wrestling  with 
the  call  to  take  Bethel's  presidency,  the  progressives  almost  lost 
their  grip. 

The  crisis  was  prompted  in  part  by  Henry  Peter  Krehbiel, 
editor  of  two  Mennonite  newspapers  and  member  of  Bethel's 
board  of  directors.  In  June  1926,  Krehbiel  initiated  conversations 
with  selected  Kansas  Mennonite  pastors  about  the  need  for  an 
alternative  Bible  school — a "Menno  Christian  Workers 
School" — which  would  train  spiritually-minded  church  workers. 
According  to  Krehbiel,  Bethel  had  become  worldly  and  was 
failing  its  original  purpose.  Twelve  Western  District  Conference 
churches  were  without  ministers,  Krehbiel  charged,  and  Bethel 
College  in  1931  had  not  graduated  a single  church  worker.  In 
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Krehbiel's  words,  recorded  in  his  minute  book  for  the  alternative 
school: 

The  ambition  of  Bethel  College  ...  is  to  shine  before  the 
world  as  a standard  college  recognized  as  such  by  the 
N[orth]  C[entral]  Asso[ciation]  . . . (which  'band'  is  run  by 
Chicago  University)  and  the  graduates  of  this  ' Big’  school  are 
to  take  the  'Big'  places  in  a materialistically  minded  world  as 
Professors,  Doctors,  etc.  while  the  spiritual  needs  of  our 
churches  are  indefinitely  disregarded.  . . . Bethel  College  is 
virtually  lost  to  the  Mennonite  church.37 

By  August  1931,  Krehbiel  claimed  nine  Western  District 
Conference  pastors  who  supported  his  school  project.  By  January 
1932,  he  had  designed  a potential  curriculum,  budget  and 
constitution  for  a school  to  begin  that  fall.  He  had  an  uptown 
garage  space  available  in  Newton  where  the  school  could  get 
started.  Meanwhile,  Bethel  College,  running  deficits  year  after 
year,  lurched  toward  financial  disaster.  The  college  debt  by  1932 
was  $141,000  and  was  increasing  by  $20,000  per  year.  The  price 
of  wheat  raised  on  Mennonite  farms  was  worth  less  than  a third 
of  what  it  had  been  in  1929.  Bethel's  board  was  forced  to 
mortgage  the  campus  and  its  buildings  to  meet  current  expenses, 
and  to  agree  to  meet  mortgage  payments  with  income  from  the 
endowment.  Already  in  August  of  1931,  Peter  H.  Richert,  who 
met  with  Krehbiel's  committee  (but  refused  to  let  his  name  be 
used  publicly  with  the  project)  wrote  privately,  "I  think  I can  see 
this  already  . . . Bethel  College  cannot  go  on."38 

Krehbiel's  proposed  Bible  school  needed  its  own  financial  base. 
One  possibility  was  for  the  Western  District  Conference  to 
reclaim  the  $100,000  fund  which  P.  H.  Richert  had  raised  for 
Bethel's  endowment  among  the  churches  in  1919.  The  legal  status 
of  that  fund  was  in  some  doubt.  Even  though  Bethel  College  had 
been  using  the  income  from  the  fund,  some  church  leaders  said 
the  money  still  belonged  to  the  church  conference.  If  the  college 
were  now  to  declare  bankruptcy,  Krehbiel  argued,  the  church 
would  lose  that  investment.  It  would  be  possible  to  salvage  the 
endowment  fund  from  the  sinking  Bethel  ship,  and  use  it  for  a 
new  Bible  school  more  clearly  under  the  control  of  the  church. 


37Christian  Workers  School  Minute  Book,  1931-32,  folder  78,  box  12,  H.  P. 
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That  pragmatic  argument  had  real  force  for  church  leaders 
dealing  with  an  economic  depression,  whether  or  not  they  shared 
Krehbiel's  particular  critique  and  vision.  The  Western  District 
Conference,  at  Krehbiel's  initiative,  planned  a special  session  in 
the  Newton  Civic  Auditorium  for  April  6,  1932,  to  take  a critical 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  the  church  should  reclaim  the 
endowment  fund  from  the  college.39 

Charges  of  irregularities  in  finances  and  in  doctrine  swirled  as 
the  conference  meeting  approached.  In  the  March  9 issue  of  his 
Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  Krehbiel  reported  on  Bethel's 
emergency  and  suggested  a restructuring  to  cover  the  mortgage, 
save  the  campus  and  buildings,  and  rescue  the  endowment 
fund.40  Bethel  leaders  countered  that  Krehbiel’s  information  was 
not  accurate.  In  the  March  16  issue,  Henry  C.  Friesen  rang  the 
modernism  alarm  once  again.  Friesen  had  learned  that  a 
Congregationalist  minister  from  Newton  had  addressed  a peace 
conference  at  Bethel  and  had  "flatly  denied  the  authenticity  of 
the  Bible."  The  speaker  allegedly  was  ready  to  throw  out  the  Old 
Testament,  a "book  of  war,"  and  live  solely  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Wrote  Friesen,  "If  such  an  outspoken  Modernist  is 
tolerated  in  a Christian  college  . . . there  must  be  something 
wrong."41  J.  M.  Regier,  pastor  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  in 
Reedley,  California,  wrote  to  Ed  Kaufman  that  Friesen's  letter 
was  more  damaging  to  Bethel  than  Krehbiel's:  "Krehbiel  was  just 
dealing  with  cold  material  things,  but  what  Friesen  agitates  gets 
very  close  to  the  hearts  of  our  people."42  On  March  29,  eight  days 
before  the  crucial  meeting,  J.  W.  Kliewer  announced  his 
resignation  as  president  of  Bethel,  this  time  definitively. 

An  unusually  large  crowd  of  nearly  800  people  attended  the 
April  6 meeting  in  Newton.  There  were  official  delegates  from  47 
congregations.  A Bethel  College  "double  chorus"  led  by  Walter 
Hohman  sang  two  hymns,  one  in  English  and  one  in  German. 
Krehbiel  and  his  supporters  distributed  printed  copies  of  the 
proposed  constitution  of  a new  Bible  school.  As  Ed  Kaufman 
remembered  the  "long  and  heated  debate"  of  that  day,  the  critical 
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moment  came  when  Jonas  Graber  of  the  Pretty  Prairie  Mennonite 
congregation  "landed  into  H.  P.  Krehbiel"  and  denounced  him 
for  years  of  fighting  against  Bethel  College.  Graber  was  on  the 
Bethel  board,  and  employed  as  director  of  the  budget  for  the 
state  of  Kansas.  The  final  ballot  vote  was  149  to  131  in  favor  of 
leaving  the  $100,000  with  Bethel  College.  A switch  of  nine  votes 
would  have  led  to  fundamental  changes  in  the  relationship  of  the 
church  to  the  college.  Nine  days  later,  on  April  15,  1932,  Ed 
Kaufman  told  the  Bethel  board  that  he  would  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  college.43 

Krehbiel's  plans  for  a Bible  school  collapsed  immediately 
afterward.  He  called  a Bible  school  committee  meeting  on  May 
6,  to  which  only  four  people  came.  The  committee  did  not  meet 
again.  Menno  Schrag,  Krehbiel's  editorial  assistant,  later  said  that 
his  boss  lacked  the  leadership  and  relational  skills  to  carry  out 
his  plans  even  if  the  conference  decision  had  gone  the  other  way. 
"Actually,  not  being  a school  man,"  wrote  Schrag,  "he  could  not 
have  operated  such  a school  even  if  it  had  materialized."44  No 
one  knows  what  would  have  happened  if  Bethel  College  had 
been  forced  into  bankruptcy  in  the  1930s.  But  the  progressive 
wing  of  the  Mennonite  church  surely  would  have  been  greatly 
weakened,  and  the  General  Conference  Mennonites  would  have 
been  more  fragmented.  As  it  turned  out,  the  progressive 
denomination  builders  re-established  their  control  of  the 
educational  means  of  defining  and  extending  the  Mennonite 
heritage.  Not  until  a decade  later,  during  World  War  II,  did 
General  Conference  Mennonite  conservative  evangelicals  succeed 
in  founding  an  alternative  Bible  school — Grace  Bible  Institute  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Kaufman's  Decision.  In  1932  Ed  Kaufman  was  tom  between  two 
Mennonite  institutions — Bethel  College  and  Witmarsum 
Seminary — both  of  which  were  struggling  for  survival.  Both 
made  a credible  claim  that  only  Kaufman  could  save  them  from 
disaster.  Witmarsum  Seminary  at  Bluffton  had  closed  down  in 
May  1931,  a victim  of  the  economic  depression,  of  Mennonite 
doctrinal  polarization,  and  of  inadequate  administrative 
leadership.  Kaufman  had  declined  repeated  offers  to  teach  at  the 
seminary  since  early  1928.  However,  Ed  was  deeply  attracted  to 


^Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  134-6. 

“Menno  Schrag,  "H.  P.  Krehbiel:  As  I Remember  Him,"  Mennonite  Life  40  (June 
1985):  9. 
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the  prospect  of  leading  a higher  educational  institution  to  train 
Mennonite  pastors  and  missionaries. 

Before  leaving  Bluffton  in  the  spring  of  1931,  Kaufman 
confided  to  A.  E.  Kreider  that  he  intended  to  lead  a reopened 
seminary  after  several  years  at  Bethel.  But  he  would  attach 
significant  conditions.  The  dormant  seminary  would  have  to  be 
detached  from  Bluffton  College  and  moved  to  Chicago  (or 
another  city),  and  form  an  association  with  another  graduate- 
level  seminary.  Such  a move,  Kaufman  argued,  was  essential  if 
the  seminary  hoped  to  gain  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Mennonites  in  "the  West."  It  would  take  time  before  the 
seminary  board  and  Bluffton  College  would  assent  to  this  idea. 
Kreider  reflected  back  to  Kaufman  one  of  the  arguments:  "Why 
go  to  a great  city  to  train  men  for  rural  churches?  . . . Can  men 
be  properly  trained  for  the  pastoral  care  of  our  Mennonite 
churches  when  they  are  taken  to  an  environment  so  far  removed 
from  that  which  they  will  find  on  their  fields?,,4S  But  Kaufman 
was  unmoved.  Chicago  was  where  he  had  been  inspired  and 
equipped  for  mission  in  a changing  world. 

In  January  1932,  Wilmer  S.  Shelly  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
appealed  to  Ed  to  take  the  seminary  presidency  because,  "if  the 
seminary  movement  dies  it  does  because  we  have  no  one  to  head 
it  up."46  In  mid-February,  Kreider  visited  Bethel  as  a Bible 
speaker.  He  discussed  seminary  plans  with  Kaufman.  They 
tentatively  agreed  to  accept  seminary  leadership  together  in 
Chicago,  Kaufman  as  president  and  Kreider  as  dean.  On 
February  24,  Kaufman  accepted  the  presidency  of  Witmarsum  on 
a number  of  conditions,  all  of  which  he  apparently  expected  to 
be  met.  Wilmer  Shelly  exulted  in  Kaufman's  decision.  It  was  so 
important  to  the  future  of  the  denomination  that  young 
Mennonites  attend  their  own  seminary  "instead  of  seeing  them 
going  to  Moody,  Los  Angeles,  Ft.  Wayne  [Bible  schools]."47 

One  concern  for  Ed  and  A.  E.  at  that  point  was  that  Hazel 
Kaufman  and  Stella  Kreider  resisted  a move  to  the  city.  Ed  later 
said  that  this  was  the  only  time  in  their  marriage  that  Hazel 
questioned  his  plans.  The  prospect  of  rearing  small  children  "in 
the  big  city"  was  too  intimidating,  and  she  urged  Ed  to  wait  until 


45A.  E.  Kreider  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  21  August  1931,  folder  296,  box  24,  Kaufman 
papers. 

46Wilmer  S.  Shelly  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  4 January  1932,  folder  296,  box  24, 
Kaufman  papers. 

47Wilmer  S.  Shelly  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  29  February  1932,  folder  296,  box  24, 
Kaufman  papers. 
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the  children  were  older.45  Ed  rehearsed  his  argument  with  Hazel 
in  a letter  to  A.  E.:  "There  are  other  good  families  and  good 
children  there  [Chicago],  besides  God  is  not  out  of  reach  even  in 
Chicago.  Furthermore  there  is  no  assurance  regarding  children 
where  we  now  are  either."49  Ed  overruled  Hazel,  or  perhaps 
persuaded  her,  at  least  temporarily.  The  Kaufmans  and  Kreiders 
decided  in  favor  of  a seminary  re-founding  venture  in  Chicago. 

In  April  1932,  Ed  reversed  his  decision  and  decided  to  take  the 
position  at  Bethel  College.  He  said  the  main  reason  for  finally 
choosing  the  college  over  the  seminary  was  that  the  Bethel 
authorities  adamantly  refused  to  release  him.  For  the  college  it 
was  a matter  of  survival.  Bethel  had  no  potential  leader  on  the 
horizon  who  was  remotely  as  well  qualified  as  Kaufman. 
Kaufman  knew  that  healthy  colleges  were  prerequisite  to  the 
success  of  a seminary.  The  seminary  remained  closed  for  thirteen 
more  years.  It  reopened  in  Chicago  in  1945,  after  a generation  of 
Mennonite  leaders  had  attended  seminary  in  non-Mennonite 
institutions.  Kaufman's  dilemma  in  1932  was  real.  Even  after  he 
accepted  the  administrative  leadership  at  Bethel,  he  wrote,  "I 
really  would  have  rather  gone  to  Witmarsum  for  a number  of 
reasons."50 

Ed's  reluctance  to  take  the  helm  at  Bethel  suited  the  Mennonite 
preference  for  humility.  Church  leaders,  according  to  honored 
tradition,  should  not  openly  seek  high  office.  Whether  or  not  he 
intended  to  do  so,  Kaufman,  by  delaying  his  decision,  maximized 
his  authority  to  take  decisive  action  once  in  office.  He  did  face 
his  choice  with  a sense  of  providential  guidance.  He  brought  his 
decision  about  college  leadership  before  God  as  earnestly  as  he 
had  brought  his  decision  for  a missionary  career  before  God 
decades  earlier.  One  of  his  most  significant  counselors  in  the 
matter  was  Peter  A.  Penner,  a Bethel  College  graduate  and  highly 
respected  senior  Mennonite  missionary  to  India.  Penner  told 
Kaufman  that  Bethel's  call  may  well  be  the  call  of  God  for  him. 

Bethel's  most  vocal  critics  were  not  all  closed-minded  about 
Kaufman  as  president.  On  April  11,  H.  C.  Friesen  reported  that 
he  was  impressed  by  church  meetings  led  by  Kaufman  and  by 
Dr.  Abraham  Warkentin  of  the  Bethel  faculty.  Such  events, 
Friesen  wrote  in  a letter  to  the  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  "ought 
to  help  create  more  interest  for  God's  Kingdom  in  general  and  for 


“Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  123. 

“Kaufman  to  Kreider,  24  February  1932,  folder  296,  box  24,  Kaufman  papers. 
“Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  Rev.  J.  E.  Amstutz,  16  April  1932,  folder  296,  box  24, 
Kaufman  papers. 
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Bethel  College  in  particular."51  Even  H.  P.  Krehbiel  was  willing 
to  withhold  judgment  for  a time.  Ed  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  with  Krehbiel  and  found  him  belligerent,  still  smarting  from 
his  defeat  at  the  April  conference.  "I  can  make  you  or  break  you, 
young  man,"  Krehbiel  said.  "I  broke  Kliewer."  Krehbiel  made  no 
promises  at  the  first  meeting,  but  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Western  District  conference  that  year,  he  was  so  impressed  with 
Kaufman's  presentation  of  Bethel's  situation  that  he  made  a 
dramatic  endorsement  of  Kaufman's  decisive  leadership  to  that 
point.  Ed  later  told  ex-president  Kliewer,  "Now  I know  that 
Krehbiel  was  sick  and  tired  of  constantly  fighting.  He  wants  to 
get  on  the  water-wagon  too."52 

The  economic  depression  and  the  fundamentalist-modernist 
battles  had  strained,  but  not  broken,  the  capacity  of  Kansas 
General  Conference  Mennonites  to  respond  collectively  to  crisis. 
Ed  Kaufman,  as  president  of  Bethel  College,  had  a unique 
opportunity  to  guide  Mennonite  development  in  a progressive 
denominational  direction. 


5IH.  C.  Friesen,  letter  to  the  editor,  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  13  April  1932,  3. 
52Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  154-5. 


Be  strong  and  of  a good  courage,  fear  not,  nor  be 
afraid  of  them:  for  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  it  is  that 
doth  go  with  thee;  he  will  not  fail  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee. 

Deuteronomy  31 : 6 

Existing  institutions  represent  sodal  movements 
that  survived  the  conflict  of  cultures  and  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Park  and  Burgess, 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology  (1921),  873. 


Chapter  8 

College  Administrator 


In  the  spring  of  1932,  Ed  G.  Kaufman's  associates  at  Bethel 
College  asked  him  what  kind  of  inaugural  celebration  he  wanted 
as  he  began  his  presidency.  He  decided  against  an  inaugural. 
Later  he  said  he  had  not  wanted  "any  'monkey  business'  of  that 
sort."  It  was  not  that  he  in  principle  opposed  pomp  and 
circumstance.  In  normal  times,  he  easily  enough  reconciled  his 
commitment  to  Mennonite  simplicity  with  academic  regalia  and 
pompous  speechifying.  But  in  1932  the  times  were  not  normal.  In 
that  depression-buffeted  year,  for  the  first  time  ever,  more  central 
Kansas  Mennonites  voted  Democrat  than  Republican  in  national 
presidential  elections — part  of  the  tide  that  elected  Franklin 
Roosevelt  to  office.  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Kansas  almost 
elected  a demagogue.  Dr.  John  R.  Brinkley,  for  governor.  Brinkley 
was  a slick-talking  quack  doctor  who  had  made  a fortune 
transplanting  goat  gonads  into  impotent  men.  He  got  30%  of  the 
Mennonite  vote  in  a three-way  gubernatorial  race  won  by  Alfred 
M.  Landon.  The  Great  Depression  was  turning  everything  topsy- 
turvy. Kaufman  wanted  nothing  to  detract  from  the  grimness  of 
Bethel’s  crisis.  "When  I went  into  office,"  he  later  told  someone 
who  wanted  a copy  of  his  nonexistent  inaugural  address,  "it  was 
too  precarious  a time  as  far  as  this  college  was  concerned  to  have 
any  big  celebration."1 

Radical  Options.  Before  he  came  to  Bethel,  Kaufman  knew  that 
some  radical  alternatives  were  being  discussed.  One  proposal 
was  for  Bethel  to  reorganize  as  a junior  college  under  the 
auspices  of  the  city  of  Newton.2  Another  was  for  Bethel  to  merge 
with  Tabor  College,  a school  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  (MB) 
denomination.  Kaufman  wrote  privately  that  Bethel  might  suffer 
"a  severe  case  of  indigestion"  if  she  were  to  combine  with  the 
more  revivalist-oriented  Mennonite  Brethren.3  But  Kaufman 
responded  positively  to  plans  drafted  by  Henry  W.  Lohrenz, 
president  of  Tabor  College,  to  bring  that  distressed  school  from 


’Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  Stella  Binkele,  22  May  1940,  folder  298,  box  19,  E.  G. 
Kaufman  presidential  papers.  Bethel  College  archives,  MLA.III.l.A.l.g;  James  C. 
Juhnke,  People  of  Two  Kingdoms,  120-2. 

2J.  W.  Kliewer  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  11  February  1931,  folder  247,  box  22, 
Kaufman  papers. 

3 Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  R.  S.  Haury,  18  December  1930,  folder  247,  box  22,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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1 lillsboro  to  the  Bethel  campus.4  The  Mennonite  Brethren  church 
leaders  did  not  endorse  the  initiative.  Kaufman  hired  Lohrenz  to 
teach  Bible  at  Bethel  in  1932,  a bold  addition  to  the  faculty  in  the 
face  of  austerity.  He  hoped  Lohrenz  would  attract  Mennonite 
Brethren  students  to  Bethel.5  Kaufman  reported  to  the  Bethel 
College  Corporation  in  November  1932  that  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  church  had  recently  pledged  $2,000  for 
Bethel.6  A few  MB  students  did  come  to  Bethel,  but  the  larger 
dream  for  a Bethel-Tabor  merger  was  not  realized.  In  1935 
Lohrenz  returned  to  lead  a reorganized  Tabor  College  in 
Hillsboro. 

During  his  first  year  as  president,  Kaufman  brought  in  an 
outside  expert  to  take  the  pulse  of  the  school  and  make  a 
diagnosis.  In  December  1932,  Robert  L.  Kelly,  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  visited  Bethel 
and  other  schools  in  Kansas.  His  assessment  was  sobering. 
Bethel's  Mennonite  church  constituency  of  20,000  adults,  Kelly 
reported,  was  not  large  enough  to  guarantee  survival.  There  were 
only  102  Mennonite  students  at  Bethel  that  fall  (182  total 
enrollment),  and  turnover  was  high.  The  current  fund  situation 
was  critical,  and  the  endowment  inadequate.  The  fourteen- 
member  board  of  directors,  ten  of  whom  were  Mennonite 
pastors,  needed  more  laymen  and  non-Mennonites.  The  scholastic 
standard  of  the  faculty  was  low — only  three  held  Ph.D. 
degrees — and  the  tenure  policy  of  one-year  contracts  was 
indefensible.  Kelly  said  the  North  Central  Association  wielded  “a 
club  over  the  head  of  the  college."  Failure  to  gain  accreditation 
would  doom  the  school  because  future  students  would  choose  to 
attend  accredited  colleges.  To  continue  the  status  quo,  in  Kelly's 
opinion,  would  be  a recipe  for  disaster.7 

Kelly  suggested  one  creative  option.  He  was  a Quaker  and 
noted  that  three  colleges  of  peace-minded  denominations  were 
within  a thirty-mile  radius  in  south  central  Kansas — Friends 
University  in  Wichita  (Quaker),  McPherson  College  in  McPherson 
(Church  of  the  Brethren),  and  Bethel  College  near  Newton 


4 "A  Few  Basic  Principles  That  May  Guide  in  Affiliating  Tabor  College  With 
Bethel  College,"  attached  to  letter  from  H.  W.  Lohrenz  to  P.  S.  Goertz,  15  October 
1931,  folder  A12,  box  1,  P.  S.  Goertz  papers,  MLA.MS.35. 

5Bethel  College  Board  of  Directors  Minute  Book,  April  15,  1932,  p.  8. 

6Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "Report  of  the  President . . . Nov.  25,  1932,"  folder  3,  box  1, 
Annual  reports  to  Board  of  Directors,  Bethel  College  archives,  MLA.III.l  A.2.b. 

7Robert  L.  Kelly  report,  16  February  1933,  folder  30,  box  19,  Kaufman 
presidential  papers. 
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(Mennonite).  All  three  were  in  financial  crisis.  Kelly 
recommended  that  they  combine  in  an  association  on  a single 
site — on  the  model  of  the  Claremont  Colleges  in  California — with 
separate  buildings  but  shared  library  and  other  facilities.  Such  an 
experiment  would  attract  national  attention  as  well  as  effect  local 
savings.  Several  days  after  Kelly’s  visit,  the  Bethel  faculty 
discussed,  but  then  tabled,  a motion  asking  President  Kaufman 
to  "take  the  necessary  steps  leading  toward  the  merging  of  the 
schools."8  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
seeing  a chance  to  get  a new  college,  invited  the  schools  to 
consider  locating  on  the  Kansas  State  Fair  Grounds  in  that  city. 
A meeting  of  the  three  boards  with  Hutchinson  officials, 
however,  made  no  progress.  All  three  schools  were  too 
committed  to  their  separate  traditions  and  identities  to  undertake 
such  a radical  change.  Kaufman  wanted  two  other  Kansas 
Mennonite  colleges,  Hesston  College  [an  (Old)  Mennonite  junior 
college]  and  Tabor  College  [Mennonite  Brethren],  to  join  the 
consortium.  Friends  and  McPherson  feared  being  swamped  by 
the  larger  Kansas  Mennonite  constituency.9 

Decision  for  Continuity.  Kaufman  finally  opted  for  continuity.  He 
did  not  change  in  any  major  way  the  character  of  Bethel's 
progressive  ideals,  her  corporate  structure,  or  her  association 
with  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Bethel  was,  and 
remained,  a Mennonite  liberal  arts  college  seeking  to  serve  its 
core  religious  constituency  while  gaining  accreditation  from  the 
wider  academic  world.  The  size  and  basic  composihon  of  the 
board  of  directors,  including  members  who  lacked  college 
degrees,  remained  more  or  less  constant  throughout  Kaufman’s 
twenty-year  tenure.  The  teaching  faculty  under  Kaufman  changed 
only  incrementally,  with  a turnover  rate  far  less  radical  and 
traumatic  than  the  purging  of  the  insurgent  progressives  had 
been  after  World  War  I.  Nor  did  Kaufman  propose  to  rescue 
Bethel  by  expanding  outward  to  new  constituencies  and  subtly 
detaching  from  the  limited  religious-ethnic  Mennonite  base. 
Whatever  the  Mennonite  limits.  Bethel  would  live  within  them, 
even  if  it  meant  an  unending  struggle  for  survival.  In  1952,  when 
Kaufman  resigned,  the  percentage  of  Mennonites  in  the  student 
body  was  higher  than  it  had  been  in  1932  when  he  first  took 


8Bethel  College  Faculty  Meeting  Minutes,  6 December  1932,  folder  6,  box  1, 
Bethel  Colleges  archives,  MLA.III.l.A.5.a. 

’Peter  J.  Wedel  and  Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  ed..  The  Story  of  Bethel  College  (North 
Newton:  Bethel  College,  1954),  455-6. 
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office.  The  teaching  faculty  remained  thoroughly,  though  not 
exclusively,  Mennonite.  Kaufman's  administration  reflected  his 
commitment  to  a tradition  he  hoped  to  revitalize,  not  to 
transform,  displace,  or  escape. 

Kaufman's  initial  challenge  was  to  impose  austerity  measures 
while  improving  community  morale.  The  will  to  sacrifice  was  as 
much  a "bottom  line"  as  was  a balanced  budget.  Kaufman 
slashed  faculty  salaries  to  a subsistence  level,  cut  departmental 
budgets  to  the  bone,  and  still  asked  teachers  to  work  harder.  He 
had  to  raise  funds  from  a constituency  which  well  knew  that  the 
school  was  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
to  inspire  the  community  with  a confident  vision  for  a significant 
future.  On  the  face  of  it,  options  for  an  inspiring  vision  were 
limited.  There  were  no  funds  available  to  enable  any  dramatic 
academic  initiatives,  and  no  federal  government  programs  of  aid 
to  higher  education.  Kaufman  did  not  dare  to  begin  an  expensive 
building  program  to  attract  attention.  A major  financial  drive  was 
out  of  the  question  until  the  college  fiscal  base  was  set  in  order. 
Kaufman's  new  program,  unlike  parts  of  Roosevelt’s  "New  Deal" 
for  America,  could  not  be  based  on  deficit  financing.  All  phases 
of  the  college  life  needed  attention,  and  everything  had  to  be 
done  at  once.  The  board  of  directors,  with  full  confidence  in 
Kaufman's  leadership,  endorsed  all  of  his  major  proposals. 

Despite  his  administration's  basic  continuity  with  the  past, 
Kaufman's  brusque  take-charge  style  was  a great  change  for 
Bethel.  J.  W.  Kliewer  had  been  highly  dignified,  reluctant  to  risk 
offending  anyone,  and  uncomfortable  with  the  task  of  fund 
raising.10  Kaufman  was  gruff,  inclined  to  ignore  the  feelings  of 
individuals  who  stood  in  his  way,  and  quite  willing  to  plead  for 
money.  He  projected  an  eagerness  to  make  tough  decisions. 
Writing  to  A.  E.  Kreider  in  Bluff  ton,  Kaufman  compared  his  role 
to  that  of  a farm  horse.  Bethel  needed  someone  to  "(take)  the  bit 
in  his  mouth  and  in  a more  or  less  roughshod  manner  do  what 
every  one  knows  ought  to  be  done."11  The  roughshod  confident 
style  energized  the  Bethel  board  and  college  supporters.  One 
board  member,  J.  J.  Buhler,  responded  enthusiastically  to 
Kaufman’s  first  hard-hitting  address  to  the  Bethel  College 
Corporation:  'To  me  it  seems  the  time  has  come  when  it  will  be 
possible  to  do  many  a thing,  in  weeding  out  the  weaklings  in 


10Otto  Unruh  interview,  19  May  1981,  transcript,  5. 

“Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  A.  E.  Kreider,  3 January  1933,  folder  196,  box  4,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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order  to  bring  Bethel  back  . . . they  (constituency)  were  all  for  it 
and  will  support  this  plan."12 

Kaufman's  administrative  outline  for  restoring  confidence  and 
momentum  to  Bethel  College  was  the  "Five  Year  Plan,"  set  to 
culminate  in  1938,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  cornerstone-laying 
for  the  administration  building.  The  plan  had  ten  points  which 
covered  all  aspects  of  college  life.  It  projected  a student  body 
more  than  doubled  in  size  to  400,  with  only  a slight,  if  any, 
increase  in  faculty.  It  called  for  a revised  curriculum,  balanced 
budgets,  increased  endowment  (to  $500,000),  and  a new  advisory 
body  to  the  board  of  directors.  It  spoke  of  improved  relationships 
with  the  Mennonite  church  and  the  city  of  Newton.  The  plan 
projected  the  writing  and  publishing  of  a new  fifty-year  history 
of  the  college.13  Until  1938,  Kaufman  used  the  five-year  plan  as 
the  benchmark  for  charting  progress  in  each  report  to  the  Bethel 
College  Corporation. 

Finances.  Kaufman's  administrative  style  was  a combination  of 
patriarchal  authority  and  rationalized  procedures.  He  had 
signaled  parts  of  his  program  already  as  vice-president  in  1931- 
32.  Bethel  heretofore  had  operated  without  a formal  current  fund 
budget,  a situation  which  Kaufman  corrected  with  the  help  of  a 
certified  public  accountant.14  He  separated  the  offices  of  business 
manager  and  treasurer,  and  exercised  strict  control  over  both. 
Before  the  1932-33  school  year  began,  Kaufman  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  faculty  warning  that  unauthorized 
purchases  in  the  past  had  cost  the  college  thousands  of  dollars. 
He  was  now  introducing  a requisition  system.  The  administration 
must  approve  all  college  expenses.  He  had  instructed  businesses 
in  Newton  not  to  honor  any  purchase  in  the  name  of  the  college 
by  any  faculty  member  or  anyone  else  who  did  not  present  a 
valid  requisition  order.15  Kaufman  also  instituted  a monthly  audit 
of  department  accounts  and  investigation  of  ways  to  save  money 
on  insurance,  water,  heating,  and  lighting.  J.  H.  Loganbill, 
business  manager,  checked  the  size  of  every  light  bulb  in  every 


12J.  J.  Buhler  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  26  November  1932,  folder  247,  box  22,  Kaufman 
papers. 

15Wedel  and  Kaufman,  ed..  The  Story,  351-3.  For  Kaufman's  memory  of  the  five- 
year  plan  in  1970,  see  Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  165-200. 

14See  James  M.  Harder,  "Current  Fund  Operations  of  Bethel  College: 
Philosophy  and  Statistics,  1932-1977,"  Bethel  College  Social  Science  Seminar  paper, 
1978,  5-24. 

15Ed  G.  Kaufman  memorandum  to  college  faculty,  6 August  1932,  folder  181, 
box  11,  Kaufman  presidential  papers. 
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campus  building,  removing  unnecessary  bulbs  and  replacing 
others  for  reduced  wattage.  Otto  Unruh,  physical  education 
director,  cut  athletic  expenses  drastically.  The  athletics  budget  for 
1931-32  showed  a deficit  of  $940.15.  In  1932-33,  Kaufman's  first 
year,  the  income  for  athletics  events  exceeded  expenses  by 
$55. 25. 16 

As  vice-president  in  1931-32,  Kaufman  had  had  a hand  in 
significantly  reducing  salaries  of  faculty  and  staff  for  the  1932-33 
school  year.  If  funds  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  payroll,  the 
faculty  was  informed,  they  would  receive  receipts  for  "gifts"  to 
the  college  on  the  difference  between  actual  payments  and  their 
contracted  salaries.  In  December  1932,  Kaufman  sent  a blunt 
memorandum  to  faculty  members  saying  that  a limit  of  $24,000 
would  be  available  for  salaries  institution-wide  for  1933-34.  He 
asked  them  to  indicate  the  minimum  salary  they  would  accept  "if 
you  are  interested  in  retaining  your  position  at  Bethel  for  next 
year."17  The  faculty  response  was  mixed.  A few  refused  to  honor 
the  president's  request  for  a figure,  but  none  resigned  on  account 
of  low  salaries.  The  only  forced  resignation  that  year  was  by  Emil 
Riesen,  who  had  been  Bethel's  "field  representative"  since  1923 
and  whose  effectiveness  as  a fund  raiser  and  college 
representative  had  been  eroded  by  hard  times.  The  contracts  for 
1933-4,  reduced  variably  from  10%  to  20%,  were  again  made 
conditional  upon  sufficient  income.  Kaufman's  salary  came  down 
as  much  or  more  than  those  of  faculty  members.  In  1931  he  came 
to  Bethel  at  a salary  of  $2,500  for  a nine  month  position.  In  1933 
as  president  his  salary  was  $1,625  for  twelve  months. 

Kaufman  focused  fund  raising  efforts  upon  Bethel’s  core 
constituency — the  Mennonite  churches  and  the  town  of  Newton. 
His  idea  for  systematically  organized  support,  borrowed  in  part 
from  a program  that  Garrett  Seminary  had  organized  for  its 
alumni,  was  for  each  Mennonite  congregation  to  have  a "Bethel 
College  Fellowship."  He  initiated  the  plan  in  his  home 
congregation,  the  Eden  Mennonite  Church,  and  found  loyal 
alumni  to  serve  as  Bethel  College  Fellowship  officers,  to  hold 
special  meetings,  to  conduct  financial  drives,  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  college.  A network  of  congregational  fellowships 
grew  rapidly.  The  system  gave  Bethel  supporters  specific  tasks 
and  public  recognition.  It  established  a church-based  network  for 


16"Report  on  Athletics  from  1931-32  to  1944-45,"  folder  32,  box  2,  Kaufman 
presidential  papers. 

17Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  Bethel  Faculty,  17  December  1932,  folder  1,  box  1,  Faculty 
contracts.  Bethel  College  archives,  MLA.III.1.A.5.C. 
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recruiting  students,  rather  than  depending  upon  public  high 
schools,  where  other  colleges  competed  on  an  equal  basis.18  In 
1935  Kaufman  hired  J.  M.  Regier,  a pastor,  to  cultivate  church 
relationships. 

In  the  city  of  Newton,  Kaufman  found  that  the  economic 
depression  had  partially  erased  the  bitter  memories  of  World 
War  I and  opened  new  possibilities.  Kaufman  joined  the  Newton 
Rotary  Club  his  first  year  at  Bethel,  and  was  invited  to  address 
the  group  on  the  topic  of  international  disarmament.  The  Newton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  been  shocked  by  the  possibility  of 
losing  its  college  to  bankruptcy  or  to  another  town.  In  1932  the 
Chamber  agreed  to  sponsor  a Bethel  "Booster  Banquet,"  selling 
tickets  at  ten  dollars  per  plate  (plus  one  dollar  for  spouse). 
Kansas  Governor  Alfred  M.  Landon  agreed  to  be  the  speaker  for 
the  second  annual  Booster  Banquet  in  1933,  a highly  successful 
affair  which  raised  about  two  thousand  dollars  and  helped  to 
restore  a sense  of  momentum  and  self-confidence  to  the  college 
community. 

Kaufman  brought  a more  sophisticated  and  aggressive  style  to 
public  relations.  Already  in  1932  the  college  published  a visually 
effective  twenty-four  page  brochure,  "Back  of  Bethel  College,  The 
Mennonite  Story."  The  publicity  piece  featured  the  stories  of 
three  young  Russian  Mennonite  women  who  escaped  Stalinist 
oppression  by  fleeing  across  Siberia  and  China  and  making  their 
way  to  Bethel,  "the  fulfillment  of  their  dreams  of  opportunity  in 
the  United  States."19  Robert  Kreider,  future  Mennonite 
historian/educator  who  came  to  Bethel  as  a student  in  1935, 
called  this  "one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  Mennonite 
history  I ever  read."20  Kaufman  reorganized  the  staff  of  the  Bethel 
College  Monthly  and  increased  its  circulation  from  four  hundred 
to  more  than  10,000.  In  1934  Kaufman  hired  Willis  Rich  to  work 
in  public  relations.  Rich  raised  Bethel's  image-building  to  a new 
level  with  a host  of  new  ideas — logos,  press  releases,  a miniature 
administration  building  bank  for  children  to  save  money  for 
college,  and  expansive  slogans  such  as  "Where  good  friends  meet 
at  the  crossroads  of  a nation."21 

At  the  December  1933  meeting  of  the  Bethel  College 
Corporation,  a triumphant  President  Kaufman  announced  that. 


18Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  170. 

19 A.  J.  Graber,  compiler,  "Back  of  Bethel  College,  The  Mennonite  Story,"  Bethel 
College  Bulletin,  February  1932,  4. 

“Robert  Kreider  interview,  9 January  1993,  transcript,  3. 

21Wedel,  The  Story  of  Bethel  College,  495-6. 
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in  his  first  year  as  president,  Bethel  had  come  within  $150  of 
balancing  the  current  fund  budget  for  1932-33,  had  increased  the 
endowment  by  a few  thousand  dollars,  and  had  made  a modest 
payment  on  the  accumulated  debt.  He  had  met  the  payroll,  with 
the  help  of  faculty  members  who  voluntarily  accepted  deductions 
from  already  low  salaries.  In  the  face  of  severe  economic 
depression,  he  had  put  in  place  a system  for  balanced  budgets, 
increased  enrollments,  and  progress  toward  accreditation  by  the 
North  Central  Association.  "These  times  carry  with  them  not  only 
dangers,  but  also  great  possibilities  and  opportunities,"  he  told 
the  corporation  meeting  in  1933.  "May  our  Heavenly  Father  help 
Bethel  College  ...  go  forward  in  Christ's  name  and  for  His 
Kingdom's  sake."22 

Teachers.  Kaufman's  five-year  plan  called  for  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  faculty  and  student  body.  For  the  student  body  this 
meant  recruiting  the  best  and  brightest  from  Mennonite 
communities.  Kaufman  reported  that  in  1929-30  there  were 
twenty-five  Mennonite  students  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
twenty-one  at  Moody  Bible  Institute.23  He  hoped  to  stem  the  tide 
to  both  state  schools  and  Bible  institutes.  He  supplemented  the 
recruitment  work  of  his  staff  by  personally  contacting  students 
who  wavered  between  Bethel  and  other  options. 

For  the  faculty,  the  plan  required  progress  toward  graduate 
degrees  and,  in  isolated  cases,  replacement  of  weak  teachers  with 
stronger  ones.  At  first,  Kaufman  threatened  to  clean  house  with 
a very  large  broom.  In  late  April  1932,  the  month  he  accepted  the 
presidency,  Cornelius  C.  Wedel,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  sent  a letter  to  all  faculty  that,  "as  soon  as  possible," 
Bethel's  ten  regular  liberal  arts  departments  must  be  headed  by 
persons  with  five  minimum  qualifications:  Ph.D.  degree, 
outstanding  teaching,  attractive  personality,  devotion  to 
Mennonite  principles,  and  a Christ-centered  life.  All  but  two 
department  heads  lacked  the  one  objectively  measurable  criterion 
on  the  list — the  Ph.D.  degree.  Wedel's  letter  said  faculty  would 
be  allowed  leaves  of  absence  at  once  to  work  on  degrees,  but  that 
the  administration  would  be  free  to  replace  those  not  qualifying 
after  the  1932-33  school  year.  Exceptions  would  be  possible  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  but  it  was  "a  definite  aim  to  be 


22Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "Report  of  the  President . . . December  1, 1933,"  Bethel  College 
Monthly,  December  1933,  8. 

MEd  G.  Kaufman,  "A  Survey  and  Appraisal  of  Mennonite  Education,"  undated 
paper,  ca.  1931,  folder  91,  box  9a,  Kaufman  papers. 
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worked  for  in  an  aggressive  way."24  Wedel  was  a farmer- 
preacher  who  had  not  finished  secondary  school.  Everyone  knew 
he  was  announcing  Kaufman's  policy. 

The  policy  fell  hardest  upon  middle-aged  faculty  members 
with  families  to  support  and  with  no  personal  interest  in 
returning  to  graduate  school.  But  the  Bethel  community  was  well 
aware  that  North  Central  accreditation  depended  in  part  upon 
improved  faculty  credentials,  and  that  teaching  positions  were 
not  available  elsewhere  in  depression  times.  Consequently  Bethel 
faculty  members  worked  diligently  in  summers  and  on  leaves  of 
absence  to  earn  degrees.  One  high  moment  came  on  June  10, 
1935,  when  four  Bethel  faculty  members  received  Ph.D.  degrees 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  on  the  same  day — J.  E.  Linscheid 
(English,  age  48),  Jacob  H.  Doell  (biology,  age  56),  Abraham  P. 
Friesen  (physics  and  mathematics,  age  48),  and  Aaron  J.  Regier 
(education,  age  51).  The  Bethel  College  catalog  for  1935-36  listed 
twelve  Ph.D.s  on  the  teaching  faculty — a remarkable  total  for  a 
small  religious  college.25 

Kaufman  got  his  highly-credentialed  faculty  within  a few  years, 
and  without  the  large-scale  removal  of  faculty  members 
threatened  in  the  1932  letter.  Nonetheless,  difficult  personnel 
situations  inevitably  developed  as  the  institutional  welfare  of  the 
college  clashed  with  the  needs  of  individuals.  For  example,  in 
1933  Kaufman  hired  Emmett  L.  Harshbarger,  a brilliant  and 
dynamic  Mennonite  historian  with  a Ph.D.  from  Ohio  State 
University.  Bethel  already  had  a history  teacher,  Gustave 
Gaeddert,  who  was  also  a fine  scholar,  a committed  Mennonite, 
and  interested  in  further  graduate  study.  But  Gaeddert  was  not 
a strong  classroom  teacher  and  Bethel  did  not  have  room  for  both 
him  and  Harshbarger.  Kaufman  released  Gaeddert  in  1934,  a 
decision  he  later  confessed  perhaps  "wasn't  quite  right."26 
Gaeddert  found  a job  as  a car  salesman  in  Newton.  He  later 
completed  a Ph.D.  degree  and  had  a successful  career  with  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

Another  problematic  case  was  that  of  John  E.  Linscheid, 
English  professor,  whose  stressful  return  to  graduate  school  was 
alleged  to  have  contributed  to  broken  health  and  finally  to  his 
death  in  1939  at  age  of  fifty-two.  In  fact,  the  board  minutes  reveal 
that  there  was  pressure  for  Linscheid  to  return  to  graduate  school 


24C.  C.  Wedel  letter  to  Bethel  faculty,  25  April  1932,  folder  1,  box  1,  Faculty 
contracts. 

a Bethel  College  Bulletin,  5 July  1935,  5-9. 

“Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  199. 
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before  Kaufman  arrived  at  Bethel.27  A third  case  in  which 
Kaufman  allegedly  sacrificed  personal  welfare  for  the 
institutional  interest  was  that  of  Jesse  Loganbill,  business 
manager  and  sociology  teacher,  whom  Kaufman  replaced  with 
Sam  Goering,  his  friend  from  the  China  mission  and  member  of 
a wealthy  family.  Loganbill,  while  on  a graduate  study  leave 
from  Bethel,  received  an  attractive  offer  to  take  the  position  of 
business  manager  at  Bluffton  College.  Kaufman  got  a less 
qualified  business  manager,  but  he  also  got  the  Goering  oil 
money  for  Bethel.28  Faculty  criticism  of  Kaufman’s  aggressive 
personnel  policies  and  methods  was  muted  before  1938,  when 
Bethel  finally  achieved  regional  accreditation.  The  majority  of 
faculty  supported  that  goal. 

Curriculum.  Kaufman  brought  a pragmatic  philosophy  of 
progressive  education  to  Bethel.  He  pushed  himself  and  the 
faculty  to  learn  about  innovative  colleges  elsewhere  in  the 
country  and  to  reconstruct  the  "entire  curricular  and  extra- 
curricular offerings  ...  in  the  light  of  the  best  educational 
practices."29  On  September  15,  1931,  he  delivered  a stirring 
educational  manifesto  in  the  school  opening  address,  "The  New 
Education,"  in  which  he  called  for  a new  view  of  education  as 
"creative  experience  in  the  present7' — not  the  learning  of  facts  or 
training  for  the  future.  Education  should  be  a cooperative 
experiment,  designed  to  develop  creative  personality  and 
character.  The  modem  principle  of  "tested  thought"  began  with 
Jesus,  who  said,  "If  any  man  would  KNOW  ...  let  him  DO."30 

Kaufman's  point  man  for  curricular  reform  was  Bethel's 
academic  dean,  Peter  S.  Goertz,  who  in  1933  completed  a Ph.D. 
at  Yale  University  under  the  famous  church  historian  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette.  Goertz,  like  Kaufman,  had  been  a missionary  in 
China,  had  strong  interest  in  religion  and  philosophy,  and 
combined  personal  piety  with  openness  to  new  learning. 
Together  Kaufman  and  Goertz  brought  to  Bethel  a new  spirit  of 
improvisation  and  change.  They  oversaw  a number  of 


“Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  127;  Bethel  Board  Minute  Book  1913-32, 

p.  281. 

“Harry  Martens,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  14  April  1981,  interview 
922.87A  #57,  MLA. 

“Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "The  New  Bethel  College  Monthly,"  Bethel  College  Monthly, 
15  September  1933,  4. 

“Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "Opening  Address,"  Bethel  College  Monthly,  15  September 
1931,  3-4. 
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reorganizations  and  repackagings  of  departmental /divisional 
structures,  course  offerings,  and  requirements.  Goertz  invoked 
the  "school  is  life"  formula  in  1934  to  inaugurate  a tentative 
program  aiming  to  integrate  academic  life  with  extra-curricular 
life.  The  program,  which  did  not  survive  the  experimental  stage, 
required  "activity  credits"  which  could  be  earned  by  participation 
in  student  clubs.31  To  integrate  knowledge  from  various 
disciplines,  Kaufman  and  Goertz  promoted  broad  liberal 
education  divisional  courses  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and 
comprehensive  written  and  oral  examinations  for  seniors.  The 
combination  of  core  curriculum  for  all  students  and  distribution 
requirements  in  the  major  fields  became  the  basis  for  the  Bethel 
program.  The  senior  "oral  comprehensives"  proved  to  be  a 
significant  integrative  experience  in  the  lives  of  generations  of 
Bethel  students.32 

In  the  summer  of  1934,  Kaufman  attended  a six-week  course 
for  new  college  administrators  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City.  From  his  teachers  and  classmates  at  Columbia, 
Kaufman  learned  the  latest  ideas  in  educational  administration 
and  curricular  reform.  He  was  particularly  attracted  to  the  idea 
of  a "work  college,"  in  which  all  students  would  be  required  to 
engage  in  some  manual  labor.  To  have  college  students  gainfully 
employed  during  their  time  of  study  dovetailed  with  Kaufman’s 
interests  and  commitments:  the  Mennonite  habits  of  hard  work, 
progressive  education’s  emphasis  on  real-life  experience,  and  the 
American  business  ethic's  orientation  to  profitable  labor. 
Kaufman  visited  Berea  College  in  Kentucky  to  find  ways  to 
integrate  student  industries  into  the  college  program. 

The  first  and  most  natural  work  establishment  was  a college 
farm  and  dairy  to  employ  students  and  to  generate  farm  produce 
for  the  college  dining  hall  and  campus  community.  The  farm 
began  as  a dairy,  but  expanded  into  production  of  vegetables, 
chickens,  eggs,  and  hogs.  In  1933-34  Kaufman  brought  a printing 
press  to  the  basement  of  the  Science  Hall  where,  in  the  memory 
of  one  student,  "the  clatter  of  linotypes  and  rumbling  of  big 
presses  created  a commanding  presence."33  The  press  provided 
employment  for  up  to  twenty-five  students.34  Kaufman  gave  high 


31  Peter  Goertz,  "Report  to  the  President,"  26  November  1934,  folder  5,  box  1, 
Annual  reports  to  Board  of  Directors. 

32For  a summary  of  curricular  changes  in  the  1930s  see  Wedel  and  Kaufman, 
ed..  The  Story  of  Bethel  College,  532-3. 

“Robert  Kreider  memorandum  to  Jim  Juhnke,  August  16,  1993. 
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priority  to  jobs  on  campus  for  students  at  minimum  wages.  In 
1934-35  he  applied  for  and  received  funds  from  the  State  Civil 
Works  Administration  to  employ  students  at  fifteen  dollars  per 
month  for  work  on  the  campus  and  in  college  offices.35  Although 
he  initiated  no  major  new  college  building  projects  in  the  early 
years,  Kaufman  used  student  labor  on  the  renovation  of  old 
buildings,  and  on  a number  of  old  wood-frame  buildings  which 
were  purchased  elsewhere,  moved  to  the  campus,  and 
reconstructed.  In  five  years,  sixteen  buildings  were  acquired  or 
erected  on  the  campus  by  the  college  or  associated  persons.36  All 
this  activity  contributed  to  a sense  of  momentum  at  Bethel 
College.  The  "work  college"  idea  never  received  the  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  faculty  who  were  oriented  to  their  academic 
disciplines,  but  it  did  help  Kaufman's  wider  publicity  and  fund- 
raising efforts.  The  two  most  generous  non-Mennonite  financial 
contributors  in  Kaufman's  administration,  Orlando  Joliffe  and  G. 
F.  Grattan,  were  businessmen  who  were  greatly  impressed  with 
Bethel’s  linkage  of  work  and  study. 

Despite  Kaufman's  drive  for  curricular  reform,  it  is  not  clear 
that  he  actually  induced  the  Bethel  faculty  in  the  1930s  to  make 
significant  changes  in  course  content  or  teaching  methods.  These 
teachers  were  products  of  American  graduate  schools  which 
indoctrinated  them  into  a system  of  increasingly  specialized  and 
autonomous  disciplines.  Teachers  were  prepared  to  teach 
chemistry,  history,  psychology,  or  literature,  rather  than  to  teach 
integratively  across  disciplines  or  to  translate  the  disciplines  into 
"creative  experience."  Moreover,  Bethel  faculty  all  carried  heavy 
teaching  loads  which  limited  time  and  energy  for  curricular 
experimentation.  Kaufman  did  succeed  in  energizing  and 
transforming  the  spirit  of  the  Bethel  academic  program — in 
convincing  the  community  that  it  could  be  at  the  forefront  of 
educational  change  in  the  country.  In  a report  on  the  1935-6 
school  year,  J.  R.  Thierstein,  German  professor  and  senior 
member  of  the  faculty,  summarized  Kaufman's  achievement  of 
spirit: 

[W]ith  undaunted  courage,  iron  will,  and  indefatigable 
enterprise  he  has,  with  the  help  of  God,  succeeded  in  raising 
the  school  and  the  faculty  to  a place  that  commands  the 
respect  and  renewed  confidence  not  only  of  our  constituency 


35Folder  121,  box  8,  Kaufman  presidential  papers. 

’‘Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "Report  of  the  President,"  Bethel  College  Bulletin,  26 
November  1937,  3. 
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but  also  the  public  at  large.  ...  He  may  have  made  some 
mistakes  and  he  may  make  a few  more.  . . . But  he  is  so 
serious  in  his  purpose,  so  devoted  to  his  task,  so  bent  on 
making  our  college  count  for  something  worthwhile  that  we 
ought  to  exercise  true  Christian  charity  and  forbearance,  and 
overlook  or  forget  such  things.37 

Accreditation.  Until  1938  the  North  Central  Association's  "club 
over  the  head  of  the  college"  was  never  far  from  Kaufman's 
mind.  That  regional  accrediting  association  was  a relatively 
young  body,  but  it  had  rapidly  gained  the  power  to  set 
educational  standards  since  drawing  up  its  first  list  of  accredited 
colleges  in  1912.38  In  1931  Bethel  had  attempted  and  failed  in  its 
second  attempt  at  accreditation.  The  association  adopted  new 
application  standards  and  procedures  in  1934,  including  a 
summary  'Institutional  Pattern  Map"  for  marking  the  percentile 
ranking  of  college  performance,  compared  to  other  four-year 
colleges  and  universities,  in  eighty-one  separate  categories.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  have  high  scores  in  all  areas,  but  an  overall  high 
ranking  was  essential.  To  gather  adequate  data  for  the 
application  process  was  a huge  administrative  task.  Even  greater 
was  the  challenge  of  effecting  changes  and  creating  new 
programs  in  areas  of  deficiency. 

Kaufman  organized  a full-scale  application  in  1935.  The  two 
on-site  evaluators  (O.  R.  Latham,  president  of  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  and  C.  H.  Oldfather,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Nebraska)  returned  a 
negative  recommendation.  Their  report,  however,  noted  areas  of 
the  college's  strength  and  recent  progress,  and  also  identified 
programs  which  could  be  corrected  and  improved.  In  1936  and 
1937  Kaufman  made  preliminary  applications,  but  then  withdrew 
them  as  premature.  Finally,  in  1938,  Bethel's  application  was 
successful,  with  Latham  and  Oldfather  again  serving  as 
evaluators.  Bethel  became  the  first  regionally  accredited 
Mennonite  college  in  the  country.39 


37J.  R.  Thierstein,  "Report  for  the  school-year  1935-36,"  folder  6,  box  1,  Annual 
reports  to  Board  of  Directors. 

“Calvin  Olin  Davis,  A History  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  1895-1945  (Ann  Arbor:  The  North  Central  Association,  1945),  62. 

’’For  a survey  of  Bethel's  accreditation  process  see  Rachel  Waltner  Goossen, 
"No  'Easy  Street':  Bethel's  Struggle  for  Accreditation,  1930-38,"  Mennonite  Life  42 
(September  1987):  4-10;  and  Wedel  and  Kaufman,  ed.,  The  Story  of  Bethel  College, 
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The  issue  of  faculty  salaries  was  one  point  of  disagreement 
between  Ed  Kaufman  and  the  NCA  evaluators.  The  1935  NCA 
report  showed  Bethel  at  a zero  percentile  ranking  on  faculty 
salaries.  Latham  and  Oldfather  used  strong  language  in  the  text 
of  their  report: 

It  is  true  that  the  Mennonite  faith  upholds  the  dignity  of 
Christian  simplicity  of  living.  But  it  apparently  has  not  yet 
recognized  what  are  the  minimum  needs  of  the  faculty  of  an 
educational  institution  if  such  an  institution  is  to  attain  a 
significant  place  in  the  academic  world.  . . . The  academic 
future  of  a college  which  allows  such  a condition  to  exist  is 
precarious  in  the  extreme.  Able  men  on  the  faculty  will  do 
one  of  two  things:  They  will  leave  the  institution  at  the  first 
possible  opportunity,  or  they  will  remain  and  each  year  their 
instruction  will  become  more  and  more  perfunctory.  If  the 
Mennonites  of  the  area  served  by  this  institution  do  not 
approve  of  Bethel  College  they  should  repudiate  it  at  once 
and  not  kill  it  by  slow  starvation.40 

Kaufman  quoted  this  text  to  the  Bethel  board  and  corporation 
as  an  admonition  for  more  financial  support.41  But  he  also  wrote 
to  President  Latham,  the  NCA  evaluator  that  NCA’s 
"materialistic"  standards  contradicted  Mennonite  values:  "That 
is  exactly  what  our  people  are  afraid  of,  that  after  all,  the  North 
Central  Association  measures  a school  mainly  on  the  basis  of  a 
materialistic  philosophy."  This  simply  was  not  fair  to  Mennonites 
"who  for  centuries  have  refused  to  accept  a materialistic 
philosophy  as  their  basis  and  interpretation  of  life."42  Kaufman 
saw  Bethel  College  as  a mission;  faculty  and  administrators  alike 
should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  as  did  missionaries.  The  president 
himself  had  a low  salary.  Moreover,  Kaufman  had  been 
stunningly  successful  in  recruiting  highly  qualified  faculty  to 
Bethel  despite  the  low  salary  scale.  In  the  1938  NCA  evaluation. 
Bethel  was  in  the  95th  percentile  in  terms  of  "Graduate  Training 
in  Teaching  Subject."  Couldn't  the  North  Central  Association 


“Report  of  the  Survey  . . . February  27  - March  1,  1935,  folder  570,  box  37, 
Kaufman  presidential  papers. 

41  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "Report  of  the  President,"  Bethel  College  Bulletin,  25 
November  1935,  7. 

42Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  O.  R.  Latham,  17  March  1936,  folder  543,  box  45,  Kaufman 
presidential  papers. 
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recognize  and  accommodate  the  obvious  uniqueness  of  this 
subculture? 

In  their  1938  report,  Latham  and  Oldfather  essentially  conceded 
Kaufman's  point.  The  Bethel  teachers  they  interviewed  in  1938 
did  indeed  see  their  teaching  as  "mission  work,"  and  were  "not 
complaining  of  the  low  salary  scale."  The  situation  was  roughly 
comparable  to  religious  teachers  in  accredited  Catholic  colleges, 
who  offered  their  "contributed  service"  as  members  of  religious 
orders  and  received  near  subsistence  remuneration  (although  the 
Catholics  generally  provided  more  support  for  leaves  and  for 
intellectual  growth  of  their  faculties  than  did  Bethel).  On  this 
point,  the  North  Central  Association  in  effect  allowed  the 
Mennonites  to  enter  the  coveted  circle  of  accredited  colleges  via 
a Catholic  loophole.43 

A second  point  of  tension  between  Ed  Kaufman's  Mennonite 
educational  vision  and  NCA  standards  had  to  do  with  Bethel's 
accent  on  vocational  training  and  on-campus  manual  labor.  One 
directive  from  the  NCA  secretary  warned  Kaufman  that  "it  is  a 
mistake  for  a college  to  attempt  to  be  a college  of  liberal  arts  and 
at  the  same  time  a compendium  of  professional  schools."  For  a 
liberal  arts  school  such  as  Bethel  to  offer  a major  in  professional 
education  was,  said  the  directive,  "entirely  mistaken."44  Kaufman 
responded,  'The  only  reason  why  Bethel  College  does  not  hold 
itself  strictly  to  liberal  arts  courses  is  because  it  is  trying  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Mennonite  church  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Our  folks  are  a home  loving,  agricultural  people."  Bethel  could 
not  stop  training  teachers  for  schools  in  Mennonite  communities 
(and  elsewhere)  without  abandoning  her  mission.  Nor  did  she 
want  to  eliminate  courses  in  music,  home  economics,  industrial 
arts,  and  Bible — all  areas  that  Mennonites  believed  to  be  useful 
for  life  in  rural  religious  communities.  With  something  less  than 
full  candor,  Kaufman  wrote  to  the  NCA  Secretary  that  the 
technical  and  professional  courses  were  a concession  to  the 
constituency,  not  his  personal  preference.  Bethel  "would  much 
prefer  to  limit  ourselves  to  liberal  arts."45  Latham  and  Oldfather, 
in  their  1938  report,  yielded  on  this  point  as  well.  Professional 
and  technical  education  at  Bethel,  the  report  said,  did  not  "impair 


“"Report  to  the  Board  of  Review,"  2-3  March  1938,  folder  569,  box  37,  Kaufman 
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the  core  of  the  academic  program  of  the  College."  Apart  from 
teacher  training,  which  provided  employment  for  some  60%  of 
the  graduates  for  a time,  the  vocational  offerings  at  Bethel  were 
"little  more  than  'window  dressing'".  With  apparent  approval 
they  noted  that  Bethel  had  had  "no  majors  in  Bible'  for  a 
number  of  years."46  There  was  a substantial  disparity  between 
this  NCA  assessment  of  Bethel  and  the  understandings  of  major 
donors,  who  gave  money  because  they  believed  Bethel  was  a 
Christian  "work  college"  with  a vocational  emphasis. 

The  Celebration.  The  year  1938  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
original  cornerstone  laying  at  Bethel  College.  Kaufman 
designated  it  the  "Golden  Anniversary  Year."  In  February,  when 
he  returned  from  Chicago  with  news  of  accreditation,  jubilant 
Bethel  students  met  him  at  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Station,  hoisted 
him  up  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  through  the  main 
street  of  Newton,  singing  the  "Alma  Mater," — "Maroon  and 
Gray,  Oh  Fairest  Colors."  In  October  he  helped  lay  the 
cornerstone  for  another  new  building — a combination 
auditorium-gymnasium-student  center  designed  to  seat  3,000 
people.  A sealed  capsule  was  cemented  into  the  new  cornerstone. 
Along  with  other  historic  documents,  it  included  the  statistics  of 
Bethel's  near  doubling  of  student  enrollment  in  five  years. 

The  October  celebration  stretched  over  four  days  and  included 
nine  speeches  by  visiting  Mennonite  dignitaries.47  All  spoke  about 
the  Mennonite  tradition — rather  than  about  the  liberal  arts. 
Theodore  O.  Wedel,  son  of  Bethel's  first  president  and  a leader 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  main  address,  identified  the 
Mennonite  genius  as  "the  concept  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
divine  society  ...  [a]  community  living  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  This  has  been  rare  in  Christian  history."48  The  celebration 
climaxed  with  a historical  pageant  of  nineteen  scenes  which  told 
the  Mennonite  story  from  its  origins  to  the  present.  The  pageant, 
compiled  by  the  English  and  drama  teacher,  Thelma  Reinhard, 
with  the  directive  advice  of  Ed  Kaufman,  P.  H.  Richert,  and 
several  others,  did  indeed  begin  with  readings  from  Jesus' 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matthew  5-7).  It  had  scenes  from 
Anabaptist  beginnings  in  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  from 
Mennonite  migrations  to  Russia  and  America,  and  from  the 
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Bethel  College  campus  looking  north  down  College  Avenue  to  the  administration  building,  ca.  1945.  The  Kaufman  home  is  lower  center,  second  house  up  from  the 
bottom.  Goerz  Hall  is  across  the  street  to  the  right.  Memorial  Hall  is  upper  left,  and  the  college  farm  is  at  upper  right. 
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struggle  to  establish  communities  and  a college  in  Kansas. 
Gordon  and  Karolyn  Kaufman,  age  thirteen  and  eight,  were  in 
the  cast  of  one  hundred  persons  who  presented  the  pageant  to  an 
audience  of  nearly  2,500  people  in  Lindley  Hall  at  Newton  High 
School.49 

Ed  Kaufman  dreamed  that  Bethel's  new  auditorium- 
gymnasium-student  center,  named  "Memorial  Hall"  in  honor  of 
the  Mcnnonite  pioneers,  would  serve  as  an  arena  for  building 
Mennonite  community.  Here  the  culturally  different  and 
mutually  suspicious  Swiss  and  Low  Germans,  Galicians  and 
Prussians,  would  be  "amalgamated  and  integrated"  by  sharing 
in  song  festivals,  church  conferences,  and  cultural  events.50  Some 
gatherings  in  Memorial  Hall  focused  on  the  Mennonite  ethnic 
and  spiritual  tradition.  Others,  most  notably  the  "Memorial  Hall 
Series"  initiated  in  1942,  brought  nationally  and  internationally 
prominent  speakers  (Norman  Thomas,  William  Shirer,  Dorothy 
Thompson)  and  musical  groups  (Don  Cossacks,  Wings  Over 
Jordan,  Westminster  Choir)  to  raise  the  cultural  awareness  of 
rural  Mennonites.  The  Kaufman  family  often  hosted  outside 
speakers  in  their  home,  which  provided  exceptionally  rich 
opportunities  for  Hazel,  Gordon,  and  Karolyn  as  they  hung  about 
the  fringes  of  conversations  with  important  and  impressive 
people. 

Post-Celebration  Exhaustion.  In  the  immediate  wake  of  the  Golden 
Anniversary  celebration,  Ed  Kaufman  admitted  to  himself  and 
others  that  he  was  utterly  exhausted.  In  a letter  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  he  wrote,  "I  cannot  keep  up  this  pace."51  Since  arriving 
at  Bethel  in  June  1931,  he  had  worked  continuously,  twelve 
months  per  year,  without  any  vacation  except  for  his  six-week 
study-leave  at  Columbia  University.  In  private  conversation  with 
board  members  he  implied  that  he  was  "considering  an  outright 
resignation."  At  the  same  time  he  submitted  the  outline  for  a 
new  five-year  plan  for  the  college,  and  some  suggestions  that  his 
load  be  arranged  to  allow  for  more  itineration  among  the 
churches  and  for  teaching  at  least  one  course  per  semester.  The 
board  quickly  moved  to  authorize  a sixty-day  vacation  and  to 
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explore  plans  to  appoint  an  "Assistant  to  the  President"  to  share 
the  president's  load.52 

In  the  summer  of  1939,  Ed  and  Hazel  with  Gordon  and 
Karolyn  left  for  a six-week  vacation  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  and  Logan,  Utah.  At  the  outset,  Ed  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  relax  and  let  go.  In  one  letter  he  wrote,  'This 
getting  away  is  all  foolishness.  Mentally  I am  not  able  to  get 
away  anyhow,  and  my  trouble  is  that  I am  not  able  to  help 
because  of  distance."53  As  he  settled  into  a vacation  routine,  he 
attempted  to  work  on  college  business  in  the  mornings  and 
"something  else"  in  the  afternoons.  If  he  managed  to  get  more 
sleep,  or  to  enjoy  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  did  not  say  so.  From 
Colorado  he  issued  instructions  on  a host  of  administrative 
issues — teaching  assignments,  rental  arrangements,  orientation  for 
new  personnel,  land  sales,  plans  for  a new  industrial  building, 
and  more.  He  dictated  from  Colorado  Springs  exactly  where  a 
new  donated  framed  picture  for  the  library  was  to  go — above  the 
bookshelf  west  of  the  alcove  on  the  north  wall.  This  would  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  donor,  he  said.  It  was  also  a measure  of  his 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  delegate  decisions.54 

The  Omnipresent  Administrator.  Kaufman  kept  in  touch  with  all 
aspects  of  campus  life.  Memorial  Hall  was  under  construction 
from  February  1938  to  March  1942,  and  many  of  the  1,500 
volunteers  who  worked  on  the  project  felt  the  president's 
hovering  presence.  Even  when  he  saw  no  overt  foolishness  to 
rebuke,  Ed  was  always  ready  with  the  question,  "Why  don't  you 
do  it  this  better  way?"55  That  was  Kaufman's  style.  Harry  R.  Van 
Dyck,  who  worked  on  the  Memorial  Hall  construction  crew  and 
attended  classes  in  1940-41,  described  Kaufman's  imposing 
presence: 

A stockily-built  man,  he  exuded  stability  and  strength.  I 

remember  him  as  a gray  man,  with  thin  gray  hair,  gray 

complexion,  wearing  a gray  suit.  His  steely  eyes  (also  gray, 

I presume)  looked  pointedly  at  you  along  his  thin  nose,  with 
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a slight  squint — as  if  he  were  sighting  down  the  barrel  of  a 
gun.  His  jaw  was  firmly  set,  his  voice  chesty  and  gruff. 
President  Kaufman  was  tough,  and  I think  he  looked  for 
toughness  in  others.  At  first,  this  obscured  for  me  the 
kindness  and  benevolence  in  his  soul.56 

Erwin  Goering,  student  worker  on  the  milking  crew  at  the 
college  dairy,  told  how  Kaufman  regularly  checked  the  records 
on  the  wall  to  see  how  much  milk  each  cow  had  given.  Some  of 
those  cows  had  been  in-kind  gifts  from  Mennonite  farmers  who 
had  used  a chance  to  get  rid  of  some  hard-milking  and  low- 
producing  animals.  Erwin  and  his  fellow  workers  derisively 
named  the  cows  after  bosomy  Hollywood  starlets  and  daringly 
put  the  names  on  the  record  sheet  where  the  president  would  see 
it  on  his  rounds.  When  Kaufman  came  and  saw  those  names  for 
the  first  time,  the  students  kept  their  heads  down  "and  milked 
old  Mae  West  and  Greta  Garbo  for  all  we  were  worth."  The 
president  cleared  his  throat  loudly,  "Harrumph,"  but  neglected 
to  give  the  expected  reprimand.57  He  was  less  forgiving  of 
Gerhard  Friesen,  the  farm  manager,  in  1938  when  Friesen  made 
arrangements  for  rental  of  eighty  acres  of  college  land.  "I  wonder 
how  you  got  the  impression  that  you  had  authority  to  make  a 
major  decision  of  that  sort,"  wrote  Kaufman.  Friesen  had  to  break 
the  rental  agreement,  even  though  the  renter  had  already  plowed 
the  land.58 

Kaufman  was  extraordinarily  diligent  in  oversight  of  his 
teaching  faculty — making  sure  that  they  gave  full  effort  to  the 
college  and  earned  no  outside  income  on  college  time.  David 
Suderman,  music  professor,  said,  "Sometimes  I felt  that  he  was 
trying  to  drain  everyone  dry."59  Menno  S.  Harder,  education 
teacher,  was  working  on  a house-painting  job  the  summer  after 
he  was  employed  at  Bethel  when  Kaufman  walked  past  and 
asked,  "What  did  I hire?  A teacher  or  a house  painter?"60  Ralph 
C.  Kauffman  had  a difficult  first  semester  his  first  term  at  Bethel 
in  the  fall  of  1939.  He  was  teaching  five  first-time  courses  in 


“Harry  R.  Van  Dyck,  "A  Bethel  College  Memoir,"  Mennonite  Life  49  (September 
1994):  15.  In  fact,  Kaufman's  eyes  were  blue. 

57Erwin  Goering,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  1988. 

“Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  Gerhard  Friesen,  19  August  1938,  folder  181,  box  11, 
Kaufman  presidential  papers. 

“David  Suderman  interview,  9 September  1981,  interview  922.87A  #61,  MLA. 
“Leland  Harder  interview,  1 November  1991. 
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sociology  and  psychology  and  also  working  to  complete  his 
dissertation.  As  "R.  C."  remembered  it. 

After  a few  months  of  this  my  wife  and  I decided  to  pay  a 
week-end  visit  to  our  friends  in  Kansas  City.  Upon  our 
return  we  were  met  by  a note  tacked  to  our  White  House 
apartment  door  and  written  in  EG's  inimitable  electrified 
handwriting.  It  said:  "R.C.:  Where  have  you  been?  I have 
been  looking  for  you.  It  is  conventional  to  notify  the 
President's  Office  whenever  leaving  the  campus.  Please  see 
me  promptly  after  your  return.  (Signed)  Ed  G.  Kaufman."61 

Nor  was  Kaufman  generous  with  personal  compliments  to 
faculty  or  staff  when  they  had  done  well.  If  he  could  get  by  on 
five  or  six  hours  of  sleep  a night  and  work  at  breakneck  speed  all 
day,  why  couldn't  others?  Harry  Martens,  a long-term 
administrative  assistant  who  held  seven  different  titles  at 
different  times,  including  "Dean  of  Labor,"  strove  so  diligently 
to  please  the  president  that  people  said  Martens  even  adopted 
Kaufman's  mannerisms.  Martens  yearned  for  Kaufman's 
approval.  He  once  wrote  the  president  of  a dream  in  which 
Kaufman  appeared  and  said,  "Harry  I am  sorry  I was  so  cold 
toward  you  . . . but  forgive  me."  Kaufman  not  only  failed  to 
apologize,  but  wrote  back  to  Martens  that  the  coldness  may  be 
his  problem,  because  he  was  the  one  who  had  the  dream.62  On 
one  occasion  Kaufman  accompanied  a rare  compliment  for 
Martens  with  the  acknowledgement,  "I  usually  don't  pass  out 
flowers  until  the  funeral."63 

Only  an  exceptionally  bold  person  dared  to  respond  to 
Kaufman's  gruffness  in  kind.  Lester  Hostetler,  who  from  1942  to 
1948  served  as  pastor  of  the  Bethel  College  Church  congregation, 
once  admonished  Kaufman  "to  explain  why  the  Christian 
president  of  a Christian  college  deals  with  small  matters  in  a sub- 
Christian  way."  Kaufman  had  reprimanded  Hostetler  in  front  of 
some  students  about  a table  in  the  hallway  which  the 
congregation  used  for  a literature  display.  Kaufman  "mumbled 
and  walked  off"  when  Hostetler  tried  to  explain  the  situation,  "a 
piece  of  decorum  for  which  I cannot  express  my  contempt."  For 


“Ralph  C.  Kauffman  to  James  C.  Juhnke,  2 April  1993. 

“Martens  to  Kaufman,  17  June  1943;  Kaufman  to  Martens,  30  June  1943,  folder 
230,  box  8,  Kaufman  presidential  papers. 
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such  behavior,  Hostetler  said,  Kaufman  deserved  "an  extra  little 
span  in  purgatory."64 

Student  Life.  As  college  president  Kaufman  had  to  discipline 
students  for  the  same  kind  of  pranks  he  had  pulled  in  his  own 
student  days.  Although  Kaufman's  social  standards  were 
conservative,  he  did  not  exact  exceptionally  harsh  punishments. 
In  1936-37  he  publicly  scolded  Frank  Buhler  (1937  graduate)  and 
his  friends  during  a chapel  service  for  having  streaked  two 
blocks  naked  at  midnight  in  zero  degree  weather  (as  the  story 
was  later  recounted)  from  Leisy  Hall  past  the  women's 
dormitory,  to  place  a snowball  on  the  steps  of  the  administration 
building.65  "Prexy,"  as  Kaufman  was  known,  had  learned  about 
it  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  punishments  for  such  offenses 
varied.  In  1944  Paul  Andreas  (1951  graduate)  was  required  to 
confess  in  a letter  to  his  parents  that  he  had  helped  take  a goat 
to  the  top  floor  of  the  women's  dormitory  one  night,  and  then 
published  a one-issue  underground  newspaper,  the  "Goat 
Gazette,"  reporting  on  the  event.66 

Kaufman  was  unenthusiastic  about  intercollegiate  athletics.  His 
slogan  was  "Sane  Athletics."67  In  1933  he  wrote  to  Dr.  James 
Naismith  of  Kansas  University  for  advice,  saying  that  Bethel  was 
"trying  to  coordinate  [physical  education  and  athletics]  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  our  students."68  He  told  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  Otto  Unruh,  "Coach,  we're  going  to  cut  out 
at  least  football."  Unruh,  as  he  recalled,  "fired  right  back  at 
him  . . . 'You  can't  afford  not  to  have  football.'"69  Kaufman  liked 
Unruh’s  decisive  style,  his  interest  in  sociology,  and  his  winning 
record. 

Under  Unruh's  leadership.  Bethel's  athletic  program  helped  to 
increase  student  enrollment  and  community  support.  In  1935, 
fifty-four  men  came  out  for  football,  one  third  of  all  the  men  in 
school.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  Kaufman's  presidency,  Unruh's 


“Lester  Hostetler  to  Kaufman,  23  September  1947,  folder  "Corr.  1930ff.,” 
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football  teams  won  forty-three  and  lost  thirty  games.  Some  of 
Bethel's  outstanding  players  [Charles  Tubbs  (1937  graduate)  and 
Gilbert  Galle  (1938  graduate)]  won  statewide  recognition. 
Meanwhile  Unruh's  basketball  teams  also  posted  creditable 
records.70  In  December  1941,  for  the  first  basketball  game  in  the 
new  Memorial  Hall  gymnasium,  Phog  Allen,  the  famous  coach 
of  the  Kansas  University  Jayhawks,  brought  his  team  to  play 
Unruh's  "Graymaroons."  KU  won  61  to  28,  but  the  event  was  a 
proud  feather  in  Bethel’s  hat.  The  athletic  program  was 
suspended  during  World  War  II. 

Faculty  Morale.  Until  1938,  outside  pressure  from  the  North 
Central  Association  was  a major  force  for  the  improvement  in 
faculty  salaries.  After  1938,  that  pressure  was  lessened. 
Kaufman's  proposal  for  a second  five-year  plan  did  not  include 
improved  salaries  as  an  objective,  but  it  did  call  for  the  faculty  to 
"donate  back  one- tenth  of  their  salary."71  As  the  financial 
fortunes  of  the  college  gradually  improved,  and  as  the  stresses  of 
exhausting  labor  at  minimal  wages  took  their  toll,  the  Bethel 
faculty  began  to  resist  the  president  more  openly.  Faculty 
meeting  minutes  recorded  instances  of  open  opposition  to 
Kaufman's  plans.  At  a faculty  meeting  of  March  22,  1939,  for 
example,  Kaufman  explained  "at  some  length"  his  plan  to 
purchase  some  obsolete  inter-urban  railway  cars  and  have  them 
remodeled  for  student  housing.  A ballot  vote  showed  nine 
negative  and  seven  positive  votes  for  "the  project  as  planned  and 
explained  by  the  president."72  Minutes  of  faculty  meetings  five 
years  earlier  do  not  record  such  open  faculty  resistance  to  the 
president. 

Much  faculty  opposition  came  to  focus  on  the  requirement  of 
a ten  percent  deduction  from  salaries  written  into  annual 
contracts.  The  pretense  that  this  was  a "voluntary  donation" 
offended  both  faculty  self-interest  and  the  strong  Mennonite 
sense  of  honesty.  Leonard  C.  Kreider,  popular  professor  of 
chemistry,  was  in  a stronger  bargaining  position  than  many 
others  because  he  could  easily  find  higher-paying  work 
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elsewhere.  Kreider  wrote  some  stem  warnings  to  Kaufman  on  the 
salary  issue.  "I  don't  see  how  you  can  build  a strong  faculty  by 
saving'  money  that  way,"  Kreider  wrote  in  1941.  "Our  strong 
men  will  leave  us  and  we  are  apt  to  have  left  only  the  weaker 
ones  who  dare  not  move."  Yes,  Bethel  might  need  the  money  for 
projects  such  as  a new  library,  but  that  building  threatened  to  be 
"a  tombstone  over  a dead  faculty  morale."  In  1948  Kreider  did 
leave  Bethel,  partly  because  he  had  observed  that  elderly  and 
retired  faculty  members  were  embittered  by  Kaufman's  stringent 
policies  and  inadequate  salaries.73  After  1941  the  "voluntary7' 
deduction  was  not  written  into  the  general  faculty  salary 
schedule,  although  some  contracts  still  contained  the  deduction 
and  all  contracts  were  conditional  upon  the  college  debt  not 
increasing.74 

Declining  faculty  morale  in  the  1940s  had  a negative  effect  on 
student  morale.  In  1944  a group  of  students,  unhappy  that 
Kaufman's  administrative  style  violated  the  ideals  of  the  "big 
family"  that  Bethel  claimed  to  be,  drafted  a protest  document  and 
asked  for  a meeting  with  the  president  and  the  dean.  The  protest 
said  that  "the  shrewd  and  individualistic  business  methods  of  the 
Administration  have  constantly  and  persistently  thwarted  and 
frustrated  every  effort  to  foster  and  cultivate  a high  wholesome 
Christian  family  relationship."  Vemey  Unruh,  the  student  leader 
who  read  the  document  "with  fear  and  trembling"  at  the  meeting 
with  the  president,  reported  that  "Prexy’s"  response  was 
masterful.  He  first  drew  out  the  comments  of  the  students.  When 
one  of  them  complained  that  Bethel  did  not  adequately 
emphasize  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  Kaufman  gave  a long 
and  detailed  answer  to  that  question — which  not  only  divided 
the  students  but  used  up  the  available  time.  The  students  did  not 
follow  up  the  encounter,  and  "nothing  changed."75 

The  Recruiter.  Kaufman  recruited  faculty  with  a hard  sell  appeal 
to  personal  sacrifice  for  Kingdom  work.  If  your  "mouth  waters 
after  the  fleshpots,"  he  wrote  to  David  Eitzen,  who  was  balancing 
an  offer  at  Bethel  against  a position  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  "it  is  a question  whether  you  would  be  happy  here." 


^L.  C.  Kreider  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  Sam  J.  Goering,  and  P.  S.  Goertz,  17  October 
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Kaufman's  approach  was  tough,  masculine:  "This  is  no  soft  job 
with  a big  salary  and  few  teaching  hours.  We  must  have  men 
with  guts  and  intelligence  who  can  take  it  on  the  chin  for  their 
Lord  and  Master  and  His  Kingdom  without  wincing."  Kaufman 
told  Eitzen  that  the  Bethel  faculty  would  challenge  him  "to  your 
utmost,"  and  listed  those  core  faculty  members  who  combined 
intellectual  discipline  with  religious  depth:  "Goertz  [philosophy], 
Harshbarger  [history],  Schellenberg  [psychology],  A.  E.  Kreider 
[Bible],  Smucker  [college  church  pastor],  L.  C.  Kreider 
[chemistry],  R.  C.  Kauffman  [sociology  and  psychology],  etc."76 

When  Kaufman  sensed  secularist  tendencies  in  potential 
recruits,  he  took  opportunities  to  clarify  his  commitment  to 
religious  education.  In  1940  he  chided  David  Eitzen  for  going 
overboard  in  accepting  the  humanistic  assumptions  of  John 
Dewey  and  his  "child-centered"  education.  "As  I understand 
Progressive  Education  with  a child-centered  emphasis,"  wrote 
Kaufman,  "it  is  purely  humanistic  and  is  on  the  decline.  What  we 
need  is  something  God-centered,  even  for  the  child.  . . . Man  is 
not  the  end  in  himself;  God  is  the  end,  even  of  man."  Kaufman 
was  not  disavowing  his  University  of  Chicago  education,  but  he 
had  his  limits.  "I  do  think  we  need  humanism;  but  humanism 
alone  is  not  enough."77  David  Eitzen  decided  not  to  go  to  Bethel 
College.  He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Religion 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

In  1941-2  Kaufman  scored  a major  recruiting  coup  by  attracting 
J.  Winfield  Fretz,  a Ph.D.  in  sociology  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  who  had  studied  under  some  of  the  same  men  as 
Kaufman  a dozen  years  earlier.  Fretz  had  been  expected  to  go  to 
Bluffton  College,  his  alma  mater.  His  central  interest,  the  subject 
of  his  dissertation,  was  the  theme  of  Mennonite  mutual  aid.  In 
1941,  while  still  in  Chicago,  Fretz  initiated  a "Conference  on 
Mennonite  Sociology"  for  inter-Mennonite  discussion  of  social 
issues.  The  meetings  continued  in  subsequent  years  as  the 
"Conference  on  Educational  and  Cultural  Problems,"  with  Fretz 
as  the  key  organizer.  Fretz's  research  interests  and  projects  on 
Mennonite  communities  in  part  fulfilled  a dream  that  Kaufman 
had  defined  and  pursued  ever  since  his  seminary  studies  in 
Bluffton  in  1917.  As  Kaufman  put  it  in  one  of  his  letters  designed 
to  attract  the  young  sociologist. 


76Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  D.  D.  Eitzen,  1 April  1940,  folder  67,  box  46,  Kaufman 
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When  I came  here  [Bethel)  it  was  with  some  of  the  idealism 
I know  some  of  you  younger  men  get  under  Holt  [University 
of  Chicago  sociologist)  as  to  the  possibilities  of  Mennonite 
contributions  along  economic  and  social  lines.  I was 
determined  that  that  should  be  one  of  the  first  things  that 
Bethel  College  should  do.  ...  It  has  not  been  done  to  date. 
My  only  hope  is  that  some  of  you  younger  men  who  have 
taken  work  under  some  of  the  same  men  I have  will  come 
here,  and  then  we  can  really  get  things  going.  We  must  do 
more  work  along  Rural  [sicj  lines.78 

Like  the  other  idealistic  young  Mennonite  scholars  at  Bethel 
College,  Fretz  greatly  admired  Ed  Kaufman  for  his  spiritual 
vision  and  his  administrative  ability  to  get  things  done,  but  he 
also  became  increasingly  critical  of  Kaufman's  insensitivity  to  the 
economic  needs  and  the  personal  feelings  of  faculty  members.79 
Kaufman's  rigorous  imposition  of  austerity  worked  well  to  rescue 
Bethel  College  from  the  depression.  But  his  harsh  administrative 
style  became  a liability  in  more  prosperous  times.  His  strength 
became  his  weakness. 

The  School  of  Living.  Despite  his  deserved  reputation  as  a hard- 
nosed  budget-watching  administrator,  Kaufman  sustained  a 
visionary  interest  in  alternative  educational  experiments.  He  was 
always  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas,  especially  in  the  area  of 
rural  life  renewal.  In  the  summer  of  1941  he  learned  about  the 
"School  of  Living,"  an  experimental  homestead  program  in 
Suffem,  New  York,  founded  by  Ralph  Borsodi,  a "decentralist" 
agrarian  economist.  Borsodi  had  a vision  for  mechanized  home 
production  on  family  homesteads  as  an  alternative  to  urban 
wage-earning  labor.  After  receiving  information  about  the  School 
of  Living,  Kaufman  wrote  to  the  school  director,  Ralph  Templin, 
that  he  found  it  "amazingly  in  line  with  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here."  He  suggested  that  the  School  of  Living  establish  "sort  of 
an  'Outpost'"  at  Bethel  College,  related  to  the  college  farm,  which 
at  that  point  had  35  cows,  100  pigs,  300  chickens,  and  a garden. 
Kaufman  anticipated  an  economic  depression  after  World  War  II 
and  thought  that  Bethel  faculty  could  weather  such  a crisis  if 
established  on  "these  small  homesteads  on  a cooperative  basis 
under  proper  leadership  and  guidance."  The  brainstorm  never 
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came  to  fruition,  but  Kaufman's  interest  demonstrated  that  he 
was  still  a dreamer  as  well  as  a realist.80 

Making  History.  At  mid-course  of  his  first  five-year  plan,  Ed 
Kaufman  reported  to  the  Bethel  College  corporation  that  great 
success  was  being  made  on  nearly  all  goals  in  the  plan  except  for 
one — the  writing  of  a new  history  of  the  school.  His  excuse  for 
the  delay  revealed  his  buoyant  spirit  in  those  years:  "Why  bother 
about  writing  history  when  it  is  so  important  that  actual  history 
be  made?"81  He  was  fully  absorbed  in  one  of  his  great  life 
tasks — the  saving  of  Bethel  College  in  the  Depression.  In  1936, 
when  other  colleges  in  America  were  barely  surviving.  Bethel 
was  on  an  aggressive  upward  course. 

Kaufman's  vision  moved  in  two  directions,  one  oriented  to  the 
outside  world  and  one  oriented  toward  Mennonite  community. 
From  the  outside — the  American  environment — Bethel  College 
wanted  recognition  as  a standard  liberal  arts  college  whose 
degrees  would  be  accepted  at  full  value  anywhere  in  the  country. 
From  a traditionalist  Amish  or  Mennonite  point  of  view,  the  urge 
to  find  respectability  was  a compromise  with  worldliness.  The 
price  of  progressive  Mennonite  success  in  higher  education  was 
to  subject  their  institutions  to  external  secular  agencies  which  did 
not  share  their  fundamental  faith  commitments.  Could 
Anabaptist-Pietist-Mennonite  values  survive  the  worldly 
accreditation  process  in  the  long  run? 

Ed  Kaufman  at  times  was  uncomfortable  that  the  NCA  was 
attempting  to  press  Bethel  into  its  own  mold.  "After  all,  the 
North  Central  Association  is  not  our  God,"  he  wrote  to  Harold 
Bender  in  1936.  'In  fact,  I think  we  have  been  worshiping  it 
altogether  too  much."82  As  it  turned  out,  the  NCA  proved  quite 
flexible  in  accommodating  progressive  Mennonite  needs  and 
interests.  They  did  not  force  Mennonites  to  "worship"  the  state 
or  the  public  order,  as  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the  1930s  forced 
civil-religious  ceremonies  upon  James  Liu  and  his  students  at 
Hua  Mei  school  in  Puyang  when  that  school  was  registered  with 
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the  government.  The  American  secular  educational  establishment 
enforced  standards  of  institutional  quality  and  strength,  but 
compromised  on  the  issues  of  Bethel's  faculty  salaries  and 
vocational  emphasis.  The  North  Central  Association  was  quite 
willing  to  allow  Bethel  College  to  use  its  program  toward 
development  of  strong  Mennonite  communities. 

As  committed  as  Ed  Kaufman  was  to  liberal  education  and  to 
high  standards  of  educational  excellence,  he  was  even  more 
committed  to  the  Mennonite  community  as  an  expression  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth.  "God  has  preserved  the  Mennonites  for 
over  400  years,"  he  wrote  in  1933.  "They  have  been  kept  a small 
group  but  they  have  been  kept  for  a purpose."83  Kaufman 
strengthened  the  Mennonite  identity  at  Bethel  College  in  every 
way  he  knew  how.  He  recruited  Mennonite  students  and  faculty 
members.  He  urged  students  to  take  up  pastoral  and  missionary 
work  for  the  denomination.  He  diligently  worked  to  develop  a 
Mennonite  museum  at  Bethel,  an  effort  which  culminated  in  1941 
when  Charles  Kauffman  of  South  Dakota  brought  his  collection 
of  natural  and  social  history  to  the  Bethel  campus.  In  1944  he 
recruited  Cornelius  Krahn,  who  had  earned  a Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  with  a dissertation  on  the  life  of  Menno 
Simons.  Kaufman  asked  Krahn  to  develop  the  Mennonite  Library 
and  Archives  at  Bethel  as  a center  of  Mennonite  research  and 
publication.  As  both  a churchman  and  a sociologist,  Kaufman 
wanted  to  document  the  positive  impact  of  Bethel  College  upon 
the  Mennonite  communities.  In  1935  when  David  Eitzen  asked 
for  suggestions  for  topics  for  PhD  dissertation  research,  Kaufman 
had  one  idea:  "The  influence  of  Mennonite  Colleges  upon  their 
Mennonite  constituency."84 

Ed  Kaufman's  role  as  president  of  Bethel  College  required  that 
he  embrace  the  inevitable  tensions  between  the  Mennonite 
tradition  and  the  tradition  of  an  American  liberal  arts  college. 
There  was  a great  danger  that  accredited  liberal  education  would 
erode  the  community,  that  Mennonite  students  would  use  college 
education  as  a means  of  upwardly  mobile  emancipation  from 
their  rural  religious  heritage.  As  a sociologist,  Kaufman  had  some 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  acculturation  and  loss  of  group  identity. 
But  he  chose  to  see  education  as  liberation  for  service,  rather  than 
as  fortification  for  defense.  He  believed  that  Mennonite  young 


“Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "The  Training  of  the  Mennonite  Ministry,"  Bethel  College 
Monthly,  15  November  1933,  7-8. 

“Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  D.  D.  Eitzen,  1 October  1935,  folder  68,  box  47,  Kaufman 
presidential  papers. 
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people,  having  been  inspired  by  the  possibilities  of  creative  living 
in  the  emerging  new  world,  would  choose  to  make  their 
contributions  as  Mennonites,  some  in  their  home  communities 
and  some  with  a distinctive  Mennonite  witness  in  the  outside 
world.  At  home  and  beyond,  this  was  kingdom  work. 


And  thou  shalt  teach  them  ordinances  and  laws, 
and  shalt  shew  them  the  way  wherein  they  must 
walk,  and  the  work  that  they  must  do. 

Exodus  18:  20 

A liberal  or  college  education  tends  to  modify 
and  qualify  all  our  inherited  political,  religious, 
and  social  prejudices.  It  does  so  by  bringing  into 
the  field  of  discussion  matters  that  would  not 
otherwise  get  into  the  public  consciousness.  In 
this  way  a college  education  puts  us  in  a way  to 
control  our  prejudices  instead  of  being  controlled 
by  them.  This  is  the  purpose  of  a liberal 
education.  Park  and  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Sociology  (1921),  833. 


Chapter  9 
Teacher 


The  Borneo  Question.  In  the  winter  term  of  the  1958-9  school  year, 
Melvin  D.  Schmidt,  a child  of  the  Kansas  Mennonite  heartland 
and  a senior  at  Bethel  College,  sat  in  Ed  Kaufman’s  course,  "Basic 
Christian  Convictions."  The  lecture  topic  for  the  day  was  "The 
Holy  Spirit."  At  mid-course  in  his  lecture,  Kaufman  stopped 
abruptly,  "glared  at  the  class  over  his  glasses  which  were  always 
slipping  off  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  asked,  'Do  you  think — that 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  speak  to  the  wild  man  of  Borneo?'"  The  class 
tensed  up. 

His  glare  surveyed  the  entire  class — and  all  of  us  sat  there 
like  dummies.  We  did  not  dare  answer  his  question  because 
we  knew  that  Dr.  E.  G.  Kaufman  was  not  to  be  second- 
guessed.  If  you  answered  yes  or  no  without  knowing  why, 
he  could  use  your  answer  against  you.  So  we  sat  there.  After 
awhile,  he  got  a strange,  puzzled  look  on  his  face,  looked  at 
all  of  us  again,  and  said,  "You  mean  none  of  you  know 
whether  or  not  the  Holy  Spirit  can  speak  to  the  wild  man  of 
Borneo?"  He  never  answered  his  own  question — just  left  it 
dangling  there,  and  we  didn't  know  how  he  expected  us  to 
answer  it.1 

Such  dramatic  use  of  the  ancient  Socratic  method  helped 
mightily  to  build  Ed  Kaufman's  reputation  as  a teacher.  Everyone 
who  sat  in  his  classes  came  away  with  vivid  impressions  and 
strong  feelings — both  negative  and  positive.  Some  were  dismayed 
by  the  questions  he  raised  and  then  refused  to  answer.  Others 
found  him  too  authoritarian  in  both  style  and  content.  Everyone 
had  a story  to  tell  about  their  encounter  with  the  president- 
teacher,  or  "Prexy,"  as  he  came  to  be  known.  All  the  stories 
agreed  that  Kaufman's  teaching  left  the  stamp  of  a powerful 
personality.  Less  well  known  was  the  fact  that  a theory  of 
progressive  pedagogy  informed  Kaufman's  teaching,  and  that  the 
theory  was  in  tension  with  some  of  Ed's  most  basic  inherited 
inclinations.  Ed's  rural  Mennonite  heritage  saw  education  as 
authoritative  indoctrination  into  the  way  of  truth.  Progressive 
education  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  Ed  that  education 


'Melvin  D.  Schmidt,  sermon  text,  "Diversity  Gives  Birth  to  the  Church,"  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  7 June  1987. 
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was  creative  experience  toward  an  open  future.  Jn  the  embrace 
of  that  contradiction  a great  teacher  was  born. 

The  tradition.  Mennonites  had  a secure  purchase  on  divine  truth. 
They  believed  it  was  possible  to  know  and  to  do  God's  will,  and 
they  felt  directly  connected  with  a continuing  historical 
community  of  obedience — and  recurrent  disobedience — to  God’s 
will.  They  were  in  direct  line  from  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  the  Anabaptists. 
Ed  Kaufman  shared  the  tradition's  assumption  that  Mennonites 
knew  the  ways  of  God.  "You  must  remember,"  said  Ed's  son, 
Gordon,  "that  he  always  believed  that  the  Mennonites  were 
God’s  people."2  The  purpose  of  education  for  such  a community 
is  indoctrination  into  the  ways  of  God,  so  that  the  coming 
generation  will  be  faithful  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  tradition.  Ed 
Kaufman's  foundational  commitment  was  to  the  renewal  of  his 
people  to  biblical  faithfulness  in  the  world.  He  knew  what  he 
wanted  to  teach. 

Traditional  Mennonite  indoctrination  could  be  patriarchal  and 
oppressive.  But  it  had  a strong  bias  for  the  concrete  rather  than 
the  abstract,  for  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical. 
Mennonites  judged  a people's  Christian  faith  by  their  quality  of 
daily  life,  rather  than  by  knowledge  of  creeds.  The  Mennonites 
had  no  scholasticism,  no  developed  systematic  theology.  They 
immersed  themselves  in  the  Scriptures  by  rehearsing  the  stories 
of  the  Bible  more  than  by  debating  propositions  about  Scripture. 
Ed  Kaufman,  in  all  his  advocacy  of  modern  progressive  change, 
retained  the  Mennonite  preference  for  the  concrete  and  practical. 
His  teaching,  preaching,  and  writing  were  filled  with  vivid 
tangible  images.  He  wanted  education  to  be  useful,  a bias  from 
his  tradition  which  was  confirmed  by  progressive  educational 
theory. 

Although  we  have  little  evidence  about  Kaufman's  teaching 
style  prior  to  graduate  study  in  Chicago,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  he  taught  in  the  Mennonite  manner  of  authoritative 
indoctrination  to  living  in  the  way  of  God's  truth,  both  in  Kansas 
and  in  China.  That  teaching  had  been  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  level.  Perhaps  Ed's  "progressive  insurgent"  professors 
at  Bethel  College  (1912-16)  gave  him  some  tentative  sense  of  an 
alternative  pedagogy  in  his  undergraduate  years.  But  he  did  not 


Gordon  Kaufman,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  29  November,  1991, 
transcript  notes,  3. 
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have  a sustained  encounter  with  the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
progressive  Christian  education  until  he  studied  under  William 
Clayton  Bower  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Then  it  came  to  him 
as  a flood  of  light. 

Character  through  Creative  Experience.  William  Clayton  Bower, 
Professor  of  Religious  Education,  was  committed  to  the  idea  of 
the  curriculum  as  "enriched  and  controlled  experience."3  Bower 
had  been  raised  on  a farm,  was  an  ordained  minister  in  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  church,  and  had  studied  his  church's  mission 
work  in  the  Far  East — a background  well  suited  to  Ed  Kaufman. 
Bower  critiqued  contemporary  American  education,  organized  as, 
in  his  words,  "an  aggregation  of  individuals  in  competition  with 
each  other."  In  his  University  of  Chicago  course,  'The 
Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,"  Bower  implemented  the 
ideal  of  student-centered  group  process.  He  organized  the  course 
so  he  would  be  the  manager  of  a process  in  which  students  could 
have  input  in  formulating  questions,  would  themselves  develop 
the  answers  based  upon  their  own  research  and  reflection,  and 
would  have  primary  responsibility  for  evaluating  each  other's 
work.  Ed  called  Bower  "one  of  the  best  teachers  I had."4 

On  the  first  day  of  Bower's  class  the  students  elected  a three- 
person  steering  committee,  whose  membership  rotated  during  the 
term,  and  which  took  responsibility  for  organizing  the  tasks  for 
the  course.  The  steering  committee,  advised  by  the  professor, 
agreed  on  the  problems  to  be  addressed  in  the  course,  one  per 
week.  Class  met  each  day,  as  was  customary  in  the  "quarter 
system"  (rather  than  semesters)  pioneered  by  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  students  also  elected  a "group  of  investigators,"  a 
"findings  committee,"  and  an  "editorial  committee."  Students 
and  professor  prepared  and  distributed  a mimeographed 
"agendum"  for  each  week's  chosen  problem.  (For  example: 
"What  is  the  Nature  and  Function  of  Religion?"  "What 
Constitutes  the  Curriculum?"  "How  is  Experience  Enriched  and 
Controlled?")  Each  agendum  had  two  parts:  "Lines  of 
Investigation,"  and  "Sources  - Bibliography."  Students  wrote 
short  papers  on  each  week’s  problem,  and  took  turns  as  readers 
and  graders  of  the  papers.  The  findings  committee  prepared  a 
composite  document  for  the  week.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  the 


^William  Clayton  Bower,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education  (New  York: 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1925),  vii. 

‘Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  120. 
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editorial  committee  prepared  a complete  set  of  papers  which 
covered  the  entire  term's  work.  Yet  another  class  committee  was 
responsible  to  cover  the  costs  of  paper  and  typing  by  collecting 
money  from  the  students.* * 5 

Bower  said  his  technique  was  intended  to  model  "nothing  less 
than  the  initiation  of  the  young  into  a creative  personal  and  social 
experience  "6  "Free  experience,"  however,  was  not  an  end  in  itself. 
The  goal  of  Christian  education  was  "the  unfinished  task  of 
human  reconstruction  and  the  progressive  realization  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God."7  The  progressive  Christian  educator  lived  and 
worked  within  a contradiction  between  free  expression  and 
Christian  outcomes.  On  one  hand  was  the  ideal  of  freedom,  of 
"widening  human  experience."  On  the  other  hand  was  the  ideal 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  could  not  be  known  apart  from 
the  products  of  past  experience.  To  be  student-oriented  did  not 
mean  to  ignore  the  heritage  of  Christian  history.  Wrote  Bower, 
"The  adult  generation  may  not  do  less  than  to  see  to  it  that  the 
oncoming  generation  is  initiated  into  the  ideals,  objectives,  and 
methods  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  these  emerge  from  the  past, 
with  sympathy  and  understanding.  Beyond  that  point  the  present 
generation  must  trust  the  future  generation  to  work  out  its 
problems  in  perfect  freedom."8  Outcomes  could  not  be 
guaranteed.  Christian  education  must  be  intelligently  guided, 
student  oriented,  socially  constructed,  and  willing  to  trust  that 
students  will  choose  in  freedom  to  serve  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Implementing  the  "Agenda  Method".  Kaufman’s  experience  in 
Bower's  class  was  akin  to  a revelation.  Throughout  his 
subsequent  teaching  career,  Kaufman  held  up  the  "agenda 
method"  (his  label,  not  Bower's)  as  the  ideal  toward  which  he 
strove.  It  was  a virtually  impossible  ideal,  in  part  because  of  its 
tenuous  balance  between  freedom  and  authority.  If  Ed's  students 
were  to  have  any  genuine  measure  of  freedom  in  the  process — if 
the  final  report  of  each  class's  findings  committee  was  to  have 
any  creative  difference  from  what  the  teacher  knew  and  intended 
at  the  outset — Ed  would  need  to  know  how  to  frame  genuinely 
open  and  unanswered  questions,  despite  his  own  dogmatic 


'Notes  for  "Practical  Theology  353,  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education," 

folder  399,  box  31,  Kaufman  papers. 

'William  Qayton  Bower,  Character  Through  Creative  Experience  (Chicago:  The 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930),  13. 

7 Bower,  The  Curriculum,  viii. 

8Bower,  The  Curriculum,  219. 
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clarity  about  outcomes.  Moreover,  the  method  required  major 
inputs  of  a teacher’s  time  and  energy  for  meeting  with  student 
committees.  The  teacher  must  come  to  those  meetings  well-armed 
with  multiple  suggestions  and  resources  for  alternative  agenda. 

The  teaching  notes  Ed  saved  indicate  that  he  most  diligently 
employed  Bower's  methods  during  his  first  two  years  at  Bluffton 
and  his  first  year  at  Bethel.  After  Ed  became  a college  president, 
such  generous  use  of  time  for  teaching  was  not  possible. 
Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  use  and  experiment  with  the 
method  throughout  his  years  of  teaching,  often  using  students  to 
do  grading  in  order  to  save  time  for  the  professor.  On  some 
occasions,  however,  Kaufman  seemed  to  abandon  the  agenda 
method  entirely,  too  preoccupied  with  other  things  to  teach  in 
the  manner  he  believed  he  should.  Perhaps  his  most  egregious 
violation  of  the  principle  of  student-centered  teaching  came  in  a 
course  on  social  ethics  in  1960,  as  a visiting  professor  at  Bluffton 
College  late  in  his  teaching  career.  He  was  completing  a book  of 
biographies  of  Mennonite  leaders,  and  assigned  students  to  do 
the  research  for  his  own  project,  in  virtual  disregard  of  the 
alleged  course  content.9  But  Bower  and  the  agenda  method  were 
the  lodestar  of  his  teaching  career.  In  1950-51,  on  sabbatical  from 
the  presidency,  he  taught  at  the  American  University  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  and  wrote  back  to  Bethel  what  a joy  it  was  to  be  able  to 
give  attention  to  teaching  again:  "Have  very  good  students.  They 
eat  my  agenda  business  in  courses.  Are  great  on  discussion."10 

Kaufman  made  some  attempts,  with  no  apparent  success,  to  get 
the  teachers  at  Bethel  to  adopt  the  agenda  method  for  their 
classes.  In  1935,  in  his  third  year  as  president,  he  presented  to  the 
Bethel  faculty  an  outline  of  "The  Agenda  Method  of 
Teaching'' — an  adaptation  of  Bower's  pattern  which  Ed  claimed 
to  be  using  for  his  own  classes  and  which  he  commended  to  his 
faculty.  He  focused  not  upon  the  philosophy  of  education 
underlying  the  method,  but  on  the  specific  procedures  of 
classroom  organization.  Bethel  teachers  were  not  necessarily 
enthusiastic  about  the  method.  The  minutes  for  that  faculty 
meeting  discreetly  recorded  that  the  teachers  raised  questions 
about  "the  applicability  of  this  method  to  different  kinds  of  work 


’Anna  Kreider  Juhnke,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  30  June  1993;  Edmund 
G.  Kaufman  (compiler).  General  Conference  Mennonite  Pioneers  (North  Newton: 
Bethel  College,  1973). 
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and  other  conditions  requisite  for  success  of  the  method.""  Even 
if  they  continued  to  teach  much  as  they  had  before,  Bethel 
professors  knew  they  worked  for  a president  who  was 
knowledgeable  about  current  progressive  pedagogical  theory  and 
methods,  and  who  had  high  expectations  for  classroom 
performance  for  them. 

Sociology  Teacher.  Ed  came  to  Bethel  in  1931  as  a sociologist.12  For 
the  college  catalog  that  year  he  prepared  a list  of  sociology 
classes,  each  with  his  name  as  teacher.  His  ambitions  for  the 
Bethel  sociology  curriculum  were  remarkable.  The  courses  he 
proposed  to  teach  were: 


1-2 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Hours 

Three 

61 

Rural  Sociology 

Two 

62 

Urban  Sociology 

Two 

63 

Social  Psychology 

Two 

64 

Educational  Sociology 

Two 

65 

Sociology  of  Personality  and  Character 

Three 

66 

The  Family 

Three 

71 

Race  and  Culture 

Three 

72 

Sociology  of  Religion 

Three 

73 

Social  Pathology 

Two 

74 

History  of  Social  Thought 

Two 

75 

Social  Research 

Two 

76 

Teaching  the  Social  Studies 

Two13 

For 

the  two-semester  introductory  course,  Ed 

prepared  a 

syllabus  such  as  the  Bethel  students  surely  had  never  seen.  The 
syllabus  was  thirty  pages  long  with  each  page  identifying  key 
sources  and  "lines  of  investigation."  Presumably,  the  students 
had  some  choice  of  questions  to  address,  as  suggested  by  the 
agenda  method.  The  source  readings  were  all  from  recent 
writings  of  prominent  American  sociologists.  Ed  apparently 
accepted  the  autonomy  of  the  discipline  of  sociology,  rather  than 
attempting  to  construct  a Mennonite  version  for  his  teaching. 
Nothing  in  the  syllabus  suggested  that  it  had  been  specifically 


"Faculty  minutes,  November  1935. 

"James  C.  Juhnke  and  Leo  Driedger,  "Balancing  Community  and  Outreach 
Visions:  Edmund  George  Kaufman,  Mennonite  Sociologist,"  Mennonite  Quarterly 
Review  68  (July  1994):  396-397. 
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adapted  to  the  Mennonite  context.  Kaufman  probably  assumed 
his  Mennonite  students  would  see,  as  he  had,  how  relevant  this 
material  was  to  understanding  themselves  and  their  communities. 
The  unit  on  "assimilation"  included  the  questions:  "Why  is  it  so 
important  for  immigrants  to  learn  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country?"  and  "Might  it  be  an  aid  if  the  ethnic  community  does 
'slow  down'  the  speed  of  the  process  [of  assimilation]?"  No 
doubt  the  lectures  for  that  unit  were  rich  with  examples  from 
Mennonite  community  life.  At  least  one  student,  H.  E.  Gaeddert 
(1932),  a senior  at  Bethel  during  Ed's  first  year  there,  changed  his 
major  to  sociology  because  he  was  inspired  by  Ed's  teaching.14 

Kaufman  planned  to  use  his  sociology  classes  to  conduct 
community  and  church  surveys  which  would  gather  useful  data 
for  community  development  and  reform.  In  1930,  at  Bluffton 
College,  he  taught  a "Church  and  Community  Surveys"  course 
in  which  students  did  house-to-house  canvassing  and  learned  to 
present  their  data  in  line  graphs,  bar  graphs,  surface  charts,  and 
area  maps.  One  mapping  model  was  a map  Kaufman  had 
prepared  of  the  mission  field  in  China.15  At  Bethel,  Kaufman's 
students  in  the  "Race  and  Culture"  class  conducted  personal 
interviews  with  racial  groups  in  Newton.  One  of  the  costs  of 
taking  the  job  as  president  was  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue  the 
kind  of  sociological  research  in  rural  communities  which  he 
believed  would  lead  to  meliorative  change.  Consequently, 
Kaufman  worked  hard  to  recruit  competent  social  scientists  to  the 
Bethel  faculty  who  could  carry  on  this  task.  In  1940  when  he 
courted  J.  Winfield  Fretz,  a new  University  of  Chicago 
sociologist,  for  the  Bethel  faculty,  Kaufman  confessed  that  he  was 
"sick  at  heart  how  little  has  been  accomplished"  in  the  field  of 
Mennonite  rural  research  and  development.16  Behind  Ed's 
confession  was  the  optimistic  assumption,  shared  by  progressive- 
era  social  scientists  generally,  that  the  scientific  gathering  of 
sociological  data  would  equip  the  community  to  solve  its 
problems  and  to  make  a contribution  to  the  wider  world.  Good 
teaching — which  got  students  out  into  the  world  beyond  the 
campus — would  help  to  produce  good  communities. 

In  his  early  years  at  Bethel,  Kaufman  identified  himself  as  a 
sociologist  both  informally  and  formally.  "From  a Sociologist's 


HH.  E.  Gaeddert  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  (1971),  "Collection  of  Letters  to  Edmund 
G.  Kaufman,"  26  December  1971,  177,  box  38,  Kaufman  papers. 

15Folder  342,  box  34,  Kaufman  papers. 

16Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  J.  Winfield  Fretz,  12  November  1940,  in  the  possession  of 
J.  Winfield  Fretz. 
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point  of  view,"  he  wrote  in  a 1935  letter  about  church  committee 
relationships,  "it  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the  process."'7  From 
1933  through  1940  he  identified  himself  in  the  college  catalog  as 
"President  and  Professor  of  Sociology."  Although  he  continued 
to  use  the  sociologist  label  for  himself  in  the  catalog  and  in  some 
of  his  books,  Kaufman's  teaching  interests  gradually  shifted  in  the 
direction  of  comparative  religions,  philosophy,  and  Christian 
doctrine.  His  favorite  course,  taught  initially  as  an  elective  in  the 
1939-40  school  year,  was  "Basic  Christian  Convictions."  That 
course  eventually  became  a requirement  for  graduation,  a 
capstone  to  the  Bethel  curriculum,  normally  taken  in  the  senior 
year.  The  final  requirement,  as  the  course  evolved,  was  to  write 
a "credo" — a statement  of  personal  religious  belief  which  would 
be  a guide  for  life.  Under  Kaufman's  dynamic  leadership,  "Basic" 
became  the  most  eagerly  anticipated,  most  feared,  and  most 
vigorously  discussed,  course  in  Bethel’s  curriculum.  Kaufman 
had  learned  that  he  could  have  the  greatest  impact  upon 
students'  lives  not  as  a teacher  of  social  sciences,  but  as  a teacher 
of  foundational  religious  conviction. 

Religion  Teacher.  Even  as  Kaufman  shifted  his  teaching  emphasis 
toward  religion  and  Christian  convictions,  his  approach  remained 
thoroughly  rooted  in  a social  scientific  perspective.  The  Basic 
Christian  Convictions  Class  in  the  spring  of  1939  had  fourteen 
units,  the  first  three  of  which  were  "Social  Process,"  "The 
Individual,"  and  "Social  Institutions."  Only  after  readings  in  the 
literature  of  sociology  did  the  class  go  on  to  units  of  Christian 
doctrine — "The  Bible,"  "God,"  "Man,"  "Sin,"  etc.  H.  Leo  Beck,  a 
Dutch  student  Kaufman  recruited  to  Bethel  after  World  War  II, 
credited  Kaufman  with  teaching  him  "that  a missionary  should 
have  a working  knowledge  of  sociology."18 

Notes  from  Kaufman's  1939  Basic  Christian  Convictions  Class 
suggest  how  he  designed  the  class  as  a communal  experience.  He 
supplied  the  course  outline  but  asked  a student  steering 
committee  to  help  frame  the  questions  or  lines  of  investigation 
within  each  unit.  The  class  assessed  itself  $2.00  per  student, 
collected  by  an  elected  secretary-treasurer.  They  used  the  money 
left  over  at  the  end  to  buy  a two-year  subscription  to  a journal. 


17Kaufman  to  D.  D.  Eitzen,  12  November  1935,  folder  317,  box  26b,  Kaufman 
papers. 

18H.  Leo  Beck  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  11  November  1971,  from  "Collection  of 
Letters  to  Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  December  26,  1971,"  #294,  box  38,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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Christendom,  for  the  college  library.  The  student  who  typed  the 
32-page  mimeographed  findings  report  received  the  remaining 
$2.25.  Not  all  students  found  the  group  process  to  be  liberating. 
Robert  Kreider,  elected  vice-chairman  of  that  1939  class,  observed 
that  Bethel  students  were  scattered  across  the  theological 
spectrum,  some  conservative  and  some  liberal.  When  students 
were  put  on  committees  which  had  to  produce  consensus 
"findings"  on  matters  about  which  they  fundamentally  disagreed, 
the  resulting  statements  were  "very  dull."  Kreider  also  chafed 
under  the  requirement  to  write  a personal  credo.  "I  wanted  to 
study  about  the  various  schools  of  Christian  theology.  I wanted 
to  be  intellectually  detached,  not  existentially  involved.  I did  not 
want  to  have  to  declare  myself."  But  Kreider  did  appreciate 
Kaufman's  "gift  for  asking  provocative  questions,  his  love  for 
controversy,  his  way  of  setting  up  an  issue  by  polarizing  the 
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issues. 

Over  Kaufman's  teaching  years,  the  student  demand  for  greater 
independence  and  privacy  gradually  increased.  Individualism  in 
the  American  classroom  inhibited  the  communalism  of  the 
agenda  method.  Some  students  were  particularly  offended  by 
Kaufman's  practice  of  announcing  examination  scores  before  the 
class,  or  having  the  students  grade  each  other's  true-false  or 
multiple-choice  tests  and  announcing  the  scores  as  he  wrote  them 
down  in  the  grade  book.  In  the  classrooms  of  Kaufman’s 
childhood,  and  of  the  Chinese  society  where  he  had  been  a 
missionary,  such  procedures,  and  the  group  discipline  they 
implied,  were  routine. 

The  peak  influence  for  the  "Basic  Christian  Convictions"  class 
was  in  the  years  after  World  War  II,  when  enrollments  were 
swollen  by  students  returning  from  Civilian  Public  Service  and 
other  wartime  pursuits.  This  was  a more  mature  generation  of 
students,  enriched  by  wartime  experiences,  and  ready,  in  large 
numbers,  to  make  vocational  decisions  for  church  and  mission 
work.  In  the  winter  of  1949,  Kaufman  had  104  students  in  the 
class — one  of  the  largest  classes  in  Bethel's  history.  Many  of  those 
students  became  denominational  leaders  (Elmer  Neufeld,  Henry 
Poettker,  Harris  Waltner,  Jacob  Friesen,  John  Gaeddert,  and 
others).  Kaufman  adapted  the  agenda  method  once  again  to  the 
new  situation.  He  divided  the  class  into  five  groups  of  twenty  or 
twenty-one,  and  students  rotated  as  graders  of  papers  on  the 


19Robert  Kreider  interview,  8 January  1992;  Kreider  tribute  to  Kaufman,  Bethel 
College  Bulletin,  April  1980,  1. 
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assigned  topic  or  agendum  for  the  ten  weeks.  In  addition  each 
student  wrote  a paper  on  "My  Mission  in  Life"  (not  graded), 
took  two  true-false  tests,  and  completed  a final  paper.  By  1949  Ed 
had  removed  the  sociological  units  as  separate  agenda,  but  he 
still  infused  all  his  courses  in  those  years  with  that  perspective. 

Campus  Moral  Teacher.  Ed  Kaufman  became  the  dominant  moral 
force  on  the  Bethel  campus  not  only  through  his  part-time 
classroom  teaching.  Bethel  was  a small  and  relatively 
homogeneous  community  where  events  such  as  intercollegiate 
football  games  or  special  visiting  speakers  engaged  the  attention 
of  most  people  on  campus.  All  students  and  faculty  were 
required  to  attend  chapel  services  four  times  a week.  Kaufman 
was  in  charge  of  the  Monday  morning  service.  In  chapel  he 
usually  spoke  extemporaneously  from  hastily  scratched  notes  or 
assembled  material  to  quote.  His  favorite  source  of  ideas,  next  to 
the  Bible,  was  the  weekly  Christian  Century  magazine.  Some 
people  said  they  could  know  from  Kaufman's  Monday  morning 
chapel  addresses  what  had  appeared  in  the  previous  week's  issue 
of  Christian  Century. 

Kaufman  also  taught  Sunday  School  classes  for  the  Bethel 
College  Mennonite  Church  congregation,  which  held  its  meetings 
in  the  college  chapel.  Roland  Bartel  (1947),  who  did  not  take  any 
academic  classes  under  Kaufman,  testified  to  the  great  impact  of 
Ed's  chapel  and  Sunday  School  classes.  "I  learned  more  about  the 
art  of  asking  stimulating  questions  in  that  [Sunday  School]  class 
than  anywhere  else."20  Although  students  looked  to  Kaufman  for 
inspiration  and  insight,  they  turned  to  less  imposing  and  more 
approachable  faculty  and  staff  members  for  pastoral  counseling 
and  nurture. 

The  ceremonial  high  point  for  Kaufman’s  role  as  campus  moral 
authority  was  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  end  of  each  school 
year.  If  the  Basic  Christian  Convictions  course  gave  students 
opportunities  to  integrate  faith  and  learning,  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  served  as  a final  call  to  creative  Christian  living.  These 
sermons  Kaufman  typed  out  word  for  word.  Many  were 
published  in  church  or  college  papers.  In  his  retirement,  Ed 
prepared  thirteen  of  them  for  an  inspirational  book.  Living 
Creatively .21  Each  presentation  was  a well-crafted  and  stirring 


Poland  Bartel,  "A  Tribute  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman  on  his  Eightieth  Birthday,"  from 
"Collection  of  Letters  to  Edmund  G.  Kaufman,"  December  26,  1971,  p.  287,  box 
38,  Kaufman  papers. 

21Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  Living  Creatively  (Newton:  Faith  and  Life  Press,  1966). 
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manifesto,  rooted  in  Scripture,  calling  the  students  and  others  in 
his  audience  to  high-minded  Christian  endeavor.  The  sermons 
were  rich  in  image  and  story.  One  of  Kaufman's  favorite 
rhetorical  devices  was  a threefold  historical  succession,  for 
example  (from  1929):  "Socrates  had  his  hemlock,  John  Huss  his 
stake  and  fire,  Roger  Williams  his  banishment";  or  again  (from 
1939)  "St.  Augustine  cut  loose  the  city  of  God  from  the  sinking 
city  of  Rome.  Calvin  cut  loose  the  church  of  God  from  the 
sinking  Church  of  Rome.  Barth  today  cuts  loose  the  eternal  Word 
of  God  from  the  sinking  Western  activist  concept  of  that  Word."22 
Kaufman's  sermons  addressed  foundational  issues  directly 
affecting  his  own  and  the  community's  life.  In  the  first  year  of 
World  War  II,  he  spoke  on  "Faith  in  the  Future."  For  the 
baccalaureate  after  Hazel's  death  he  spoke  on  "The  Christian  and 
Suffering." 

Kaufman's  baccalaureate  addresses  lacked  specific  Anabaptist 
or  Mennonite  references.  He  chose  in  these  sermons  to  speak 
with  a general  Christian  liberal  arts  voice  which  admitted 
references  to  St.  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Beethoven,  but  not  to 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  heroes  such  as  Conrad  Grebel,  Menno 
Simons,  or  Christopher  Dock.  He  told  no  stories  and  used  no 
examples  from  Mennonite  history.  Perhaps  he  considered  the 
baccalaureate  address  as  a time  to  specifically  move  beyond 
parochialism  and  speak  with  a universal  voice.  The  thesis 
statement  for  the  collected  sermons  is  clearly  identifiable:  "The 
great  task  of  this  creative  crusade  of  Christian  thought  and  life 
is  the  constant  transformation  of  individual  and  social  life  in  the 
interest  of  the  enlarging  reign  of  God  and  the  vision  of  mankind 
through  the  life-giving  power  of  Jesus  Christ."23 

Certainly,  Kaufman  did  not  need  to  remind  his  audience  of  his 
Mennonite  commitments  or  credentials.  Even  as  he  modeled 
general  Protestant  sermons,  he  was  privately  and  urgently 
recruiting  students  to  become  pastors  of  Mennonite  churches,  to 
prepare  for  Mennonite  mission  work,  to  be  leaders  in  the 
denomination.  These  future  leaders  should  be  committed 
Mennonites  and  liberally  educated.  The  baccalaureate  sermon 
was  an  American  Christian  college  rhetorical  genre  which  spoke 
to  universal  ideals. 


22Kaufman,  Living  Creatively,  12,  99,  152. 
23 Kaufman,  Living  Creatively,  13. 
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Teaching  Effectiveness.  Kaufman's  teaching  effectiveness  was 
shaped  by  the  paradox  he  presented  as  a teacher:  an 
authoritarian  committed  to  openness.  He  authoritatively  denied 
students  the  safety  and  comfort  of  authority.  "You  did  not 
always  answer  our  questions,"  wrote  Loris  Habegger  (1948);  "far 
better  it  was  that  you  pushed  us  into  answering  our  own 
questions  so  that  we  might  rest  on  experience  which  is  our  very 
own."24  Edwin  R.  Stucky,  in  tribute  to  Kaufman's  dialogical 
classroom  style,  called  him,  "a  Socrates  of  my  century."25  Most  of 
Kaufman’s  students  had  come  out  of  congregations  where 
sermons  and  Sunday  School  lessons  presented  the  truth  in  neat 
and  firmly  wrapped  packages.  The  experience  of  study  under 
Kaufman  was  unsettling  not  so  much  because  his  theology  was 
different  from  what  they  learned  at  home  and  church.  What 
Kaufman  actually  believed  about  foundational  Christian  doctrine 
was  quite  orthodox  in  a Mennonite  context — as  he  finally 
revealed  in  1972  in  his  book,  Basic  Christian  Convictions.26  In  Bible 
and  theology  classes  he  often  took  the  conservative  side  of  issues 
against  more  liberal  students.  But  his  dialectical  and  open 
method  was  genuinely  fresh  and  upsetting  for  Mennonites. 

Kaufman  probably  did  his  greatest  teaching  in  his  first  years 
out  of  graduate  school.  In  subsequent  years,  his  administrative 
work  kept  him  from  staying  abreast  in  his  favorite 
fields — sociology,  education,  religion,  philosophy.  He  did  much 
reading,  but  not  in  the  disciplined  and  sustained  manner 
necessary  to  revise  and  update  course  syllabi  and  lecture  notes. 
Cornelius  J.  Dyck,  who  took  "Basic  Christian  Convictions"  in 
1952,  was  disappointed  that  Kaufman  used  a textbook  from  1928 
(William  A.  Brown,  Beliefs  That  Matter),  and  that  his  lecture  notes 
were  obviously  old.  Kaufman  still  had  the  charisma  to  be  a good 
teacher,  said  Dyck,  but  he  was  not  a great  one.27  Marion  Deckert, 
a philosophy  major  who  studied  under  Kaufman  in  1954-6,  was 
never  convinced  that  Kaufman  had  a deep  interest  in 
philosophical  ideas.  Rather  than  leading  an  encounter  with  the 


24 Loris  and  Evelyn  Habegger  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  n.d.,  from  "Collection  of 
Letters  to  Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  December  29,  1971,"  box  38,  Kaufman  papers. 

“Edwin  R.  Stucky  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  n.d.,  from  "Collection  of  Letters  to 
Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  December  26,  1971,"  #261,  box  38,  Kaufman  papers. 

“Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  Basic  Christian  Convictions  (North  Newton:  Bethel 
College,  1972). 

27 C.  J.  Dyck  to  James  C.  Juhnke,  26  July  1993. 
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texts  of  the  great  philosophers,  Kaufman  told  stories  about  their 
social  and  historical  context.2* 

Students  feared  Ed  Kaufman,  some  with  reverential  awe  and 
others  with  deep  apprehension.  Even  decades  later,  students 
were  quite  frank  about  the  intensity  of  their  feelings  toward  him. 
"We  were  scared  to  death  of  you,"  wrote  Esther  Ratzlaff  Schrag 
(1938).29  "I  had  a fearful  awe  of  you,"  wrote  Elbert  Koontz 
(1941).30  Bold  and  self-confident  students  tended  to  thrive  under 
his  teaching  more  than  did  timid  and  insecure  ones.  A few  found 
his  gruffness  to  be  destructive.  One  student,  angry  and  frustrated 
by  what  she  experienced  as  his  arbitrary  and  bullying  style, 
wrote  to  him  after  a class  in  1959  that  if  the  term  had  lasted 
much  longer,  she  would  have  "ended  up  at  Prairie  View  [Mental 
Hospital]."31 

Kaufman’s  reputation  for  unapproachability  heightened  the 
impact  of  those  moments  when  he  reached  out  to  offer  special 
personal  encouragement  to  students.  Elvera  Voth  Douglas,  a 
music  major,  recalled  how  apprehensive  she  was  when  Ed's 
secretary  called  her  into  the  president's  office.  She  knew  of  some 
"reasons  not  pleasant  to  contemplate."  Instead  she  discovered 
that  Kaufman  wanted  to  say  he  was  impressed  with  her  work  as 
leader  of  the  Bethel  Academy  chorus.  He  encouraged  her  to 
develop  her  musical  talent.  Although  it  was  a brief  conversation, 
she  remembered  "coming  out  of  that  building  with  sense  of 
exhilaration  and  experiencing  that  moment  of  magic  when  a 
dream  becomes  a possibility."32 

Kaufman's  encouragement,  offered  to  both  women  and  men 
whom  he  believed  had  leadership  potential,  was  a powerful 
blessing.  Mary  Becker,  Bethel  graduate  of  1940,  worried  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  go  on  to  seminary  because  she  had  no 
money.  "You  don’t  need  money!"  Kaufman  told  her.  Becker 
credited  Kaufman  with  initiating  the  process  which  took  her  to 


“Marion  Deckert,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  28  July  1993. 

^Esther  Schrag  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman  26  November  1971,  from  "Collection  of 
Letters  to  Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  December  26,  1971,"  #214,  box  38,  Kaufman 
papers. 

“Elbert  Koontz  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  n.d.,  from  "Collection  of  Letters  to  Edmund 
G.  Kaufman,  December  26, 1971,"  #241,  box  38,  Kaufman  papers. 

’’Letter  from  Felice  Goering  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  31  March  1959,  folder  232,  box 
21,  Kaufman  papers. 

3 “Elvera  Voth  Douglas  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  23  November  1971,  in  "Collection  of 
Letters  to  Edmund  G.  Kaufman,"  26  December  1971,  box  38,  Kaufman  papers. 
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New  York  Biblical  Seminary  and  to  an  overseas  missionary  career 
in  Colombia.33 

In  other  cases  Kaufman's  style  served  to  alienate  some  of  the 
strongest  student  leaders.  Dorothy  Wedel,  president  of  the  junior 
class  in  1943-4,  came  to  his  office  to  get  approval  to  invite  a 
musical  drama  troupe  from  neighboring  Friends  University  to 
perform  on  the  Bethel  campus.  "When  I told  him  about  it,  he 
exploded,"  Wedel  recounted  the  event.  "He  was  enraged  that 
Bethel  would  have  to  go  to  a competing  school  for  a drama 
production.  He  shouted  at  me  and  stalked  out.  ...  I sat  there  for 
a whole  hour,  but  E.G.  did  not  return.  I was  humiliated.  I never 
really  recovered  from  that  incident."  Kaufman  paid  a double 
price  for  his  insensitivity  in  this  case,  as  the  woman  he  had 
alienated  later  became  his  daughter-in-law.34 

The  reasons  for  any  teacher's  effectiveness — or 

ineffectiveness — finally  remain  obscure.  Early  in  his  teaching 
career,  Kaufman  received  a letter  of  appreciation  from  a parent 
of  one  of  his  students:  "I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
for  what  you  did  for  [my  son]  Orden.  You  made  a 'thinker'  out 
of  him.  . . . (H)e  has  a 'hunger  and  thirst’  for  knowledge  since  he 
came  under  your  tutelage."35  No  doubt  a combination  of  personal 
gifts,  life  experiences,  and  pedagogical  techniques  contributed  to 
Kaufman’s  success.  As  a teacher  he  owed  much  to  his  own  father, 
to  his  graduate  school  teachers,  and  to  the  Mennonite  awakening 
to  wider  world  awareness  of  which  he  was  a part.  Kaufman's 
progressive  and  open  teaching  approach  did  not  result  from  his 
own  uncertainties  or  doubts  that  God's  truth  was  knowable  and 
doable.  He  seems  never  to  have  been  afflicted  with  the  anxieties 
of  post-modern  relativism.  He  taught  out  of  a core  of  confidence 
that  God  would  reward  a true  seeker  who  continued  to  ask 
questions. 

The  Borneo  Answer.  After  graduating  from  Bethel  College  in  1960, 
Melvin  D.  Schmidt  took  a service  assignment  in  Indonesia  as 
foreign  aid  secretary  for  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Into 
his  office  one  day  came  Mr.  Ukur,  a native  of  the  Dajak  tribe  of 
Borneo  (Kalimantan),  to  share  his  testimony.  Ukur,  bom  into  a 
isolated  cannibalistic  tribe,  developed  a conviction  "totally  from 


“Mary  Valencia  to  Edna  Ramseyer  Kaufman,  29  December  1993,  in  the 
possession  of  James  C.  Juhnke. 

^Dorothy  Wedel  Kaufman  interview,  9 August  1992. 

MB.  D.  Smucker  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  17  June  1931,  folder  296,  box  24,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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within,"  that  his  tribe’s  way  of  life  was  not  good.  People  should 
not  fight  and  the  winners  should  not  eat  the  losers.  He  made  a 
simple  raft,  as  Schmidt  later  recounted  the  story,  "in  the  manner 
of  Huck  Finn  floating  down  the  Mississippi,"  and  made  his  way 
to  a coastal  city.  There  he  met  some  Christians,  discovered  the 
Bible,  and  became  possessed  by  a mission  to  teach  his  own 
people  the  way  of  Jesus.  His  ministry  was  successful.  "Soon  he 
was  teaching  groups  of  30,  40  and  50  people  several  times  a day, 
reading  over  and  over  the  parables  of  Jesus."  Ukur  told  Schmidt 
that  his  tribe  no  longer  was  cannibalistic,  no  longer  went  to  war. 
But  he  had  more  questions.  He  had  heard  the  idea  of  the 
"church"  and  asked  for  Schmidt's  opinion  whether  his  group  in 
Borneo  was  a church. 

Ed  Kaufman's  unanswered  question  from  Basic  Christian 
Convictions  class,  having  lain  in  wait  for  two  years,  now 
resurfaced  in  Schmidt's  mind.  That  evening  he  wrote  a heartfelt 
letter  to  Ed  Kaufman,  reminding  him  of  the  class's  stunned 
silence  in  face  of  the  question,  "Do  you  think  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  speak  to  the  wild  man  of  Borneo?"  No  longer  would  he  fail 
to  respond  to  such  a question.  Thanks  to  Ukur,  wrote  Schmidt, 
"I  would  be  able  to  testify  that  God  speaks  not  only  to  the  wild 
men  of  Borneo  but  also  through  them — to  us."36 


“Melvin  Schmidt  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  14  February  1962,  folder  294,  box  24, 
Kaufman  papers;  Melvin  Schmidt  sermon,  "Diversity  Gives  Birth  to  the  Church," 
mimeographed  copy,  p.  2. 


Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I 
say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you 
and  persecute  you. 

Matthew  5:  43-44 

War  is  the  outstanding  and  the  typical  example 
of  conflict.  . . . The  conjunction  of  the  tendencies 
in  original  nature,  the  forces  of  tradition  and 
culture,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
determine  the  organization  of  the  fighting 
pattern. . . . An  understanding  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  process  is  a first  condition  to  any  exercise 
of  control.  Park  and  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Sociology  (1921),  576-7. 


Chapter  10 
Peace  and  War 


No  contrast  of  Ed  Kaufman's  Bethel  College  years  was  stronger 
than  his  early  hopes  for  world  peace  and  the  later  fact  of  world 
war.  In  1931,  at  the  outset  of  his  one  year  of  full-time  teaching  at 
Bethel,  Kaufman  presented  a lecture  on  world  peace  and 
identified  himself  with  those  who  believed  peace  "can  be  brought 
about  by  intelligent  study  and  cognitive  effort."1  Ten  years  later, 
in  May  1941,  as  America  drifted  toward  the  carnage  of  World 
War  II,  Kaufman  admonished  Bethel's  graduating  seniors  to 
"keep  your  light  burning  in  a crooked  and  perverse  generation 
and  in  a dark  and  miserable  world.  . . . The  world  is  difficult  to 
understand."2  The  shift  in  expectations  was  dramatic. 

Nevertheless,  Kaufman's  response  to  World  War  II  was 
persistently  progressive  rather  than  defensively  demoralized.  The 
war  put  theological  liberals  on  the  defensive,  but  it  was  the 
liberals,  at  least  a few  of  them  such  as  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
who  remained  pacifists  through  the  war.  Ultimately  Christ's 
kingdom  would  triumph,  Kaufman  believed.  And  the 
Mennonites,  if  they  remained  faithful,  could  play  a significant 
role  in  its  coming.  Kaufman  saw  the  war  as  a challenge.  He  had 
a role  in  ensuring  that  Mennonites  would  emerge  from  that  test 
with  new  vitality. 

The  Centrality  of  Peace.  The  peace  issue,  rather  than  "country  life" 
renewal,  became  the  central  concern  of  Mennonite  "social  gospel" 
progressives.  Kaufman  avoided  the  "social  gospel"  label,  but  he 
was  happy  to  be  known  as  a progressive.  Walter  Rauschenbusch 
(1861-1918)  and  other  American  theologians  who  defined  the 
social  gospel  movement  early  in  the  century  were  primarily 
interested  in  applying  the  Christian  gospel  to  modem  urban  and 
industrial  conditions.  But  Mennonites  were  a rural  people,  not 
deeply  affected  by  labor-management  conflicts  or  urban  blight. 
In  the  twentieth  century,  modem  warfare,  especially  mass 
military  conscription,  defined  Mennonite  public  identity  as  did 
no  other  issue.  So  Mennonite  progressives  focused  upon  peace. 

As  college  president,  Kaufman  spoke  about  peace  in  chapel 
addresses,  church  sermons,  and  public  speeches.  His  notes  and 


'"Dr.  Kaufman  Lectures  on  Peace,"  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  30  September 
1931,  5. 

Td  G.  Kaufman,  "Lights  in  the  World,"  Bethel  College  Bulletin,  30  June  1941, 14, 
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outlines  for  presentations  on  war  and  peace  themes  from  the 
early  1930s  show  his  belief  that  the  rise  of  democracy  was  linked 
to  progress  toward  peace  and  that  the  United  States  was  leading 
the  way.  In  his  notes  for  a lecture  titled  "Peace  and  War, 
Progress  Made,"  Kaufman  wrote,  "The  League  of  Nations,  World 
Court,  and  Outlawing  of  War  are  all  United  States  ideas.  Some 
day  will  point  with  pride."  He  identified  sixteen  points  of 
peacemaking  in  American  history,  from  William  Penn’s  "Holy 
Experiment"  to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1928  to  outlaw  war.3 
The  wider  American  Protestant  peace  movement  of  the  inter-war 
years  influenced  Kaufman’s  references  toward  nationalism  and 
international  law.  One  of  his  primary  mentors  was  Charles 
Clayton  Morrison,  pacifist  editor  of  the  Christian  Century,  and 
author  of  the  book.  The  Outlawry  of  War,  A Constructive  Policy  for 
World  Peace  (1927). 

In  1937-38  Kaufman  joined  with  three  faculty  members  (P.  S. 
Goertz,  E.  L.  Harshbarger,  and  A.  E.  Kreider)  to  teach  an  upper 
level  course,  "The  Peace  Principle."  Kaufman  organized  the  class 
by  the  "agendum  method"  he  had  learned  under  William 
Clayton  Bower  in  Chicago.  Students  worked  with  the  teachers  to 
plan  four  units  of  study  on  peace  issues  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  modem  world,  and  personal  life.  Kaufman  taught  the  first 
section.  Students  wrote  out  short  answers  to  key  questions  and 
published  the  course  proceedings  and  results  in  a fifty-page 
mimeographed  booklet.  The  booklet  also  included  brief 
statements  by  the  teachers,  "My  Stand  on  Peace."  Kaufman's  own 
peace  credo  summarized  his  theological  foundations  and  his 
joining  of  human  experience  with  Kingdom  ideals — sacrificial 
service  modeled  after  the  life  and  death  of  Christ.  He  used  the 
future  indicative  tense,  "must  come"  and  "will  recognize,"  to 
suggest  what  lay  ahead: 

God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  Jesus  Christ  for  men. 
Jesus  so  loved  men  that  He  gave  his  life  for  them.  Next  to 
God  Himself,  this  makes  human  personality  of  supreme 
value.  The  war  system  is  most  destructive  of  human  life  as 
well  as  other  human  values.  It,  therefore,  is  the  great  sin  of 
our  common  humanity  and  must  be  banished  from  the  earth 
in  the  interest  of  human  personality  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  time  must  come  when  Christians  everywhere  will 


3Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "Peace  and  War  (Progress  made),"  Lecture  notes,  undated, 
folder  504,  box  39,  Kaufman  papers. 
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recognize  the  duty  of  cooperating  with  God  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task  in  every  way  possible  and  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability  and  giving  their  own  lives  for  the 
cause  of  peace  if  need  be.4 

Institute  of  International  Relations.  According  to  the  'Teace 
Principle"  course  summary,  Christians  should  participate  in 
modem  peace  movements,  if  the  movements  were  Christian  and 
if  they  enabled  efforts  to  be  "concentrated  to  the  greatest  of 
efficiency."5  Kaufman  looked  to  the  Quakers  for  a cooperative 
effort  in  adult  peace  education  at  Bethel  College.  In  the  1930s,  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC)  sponsored  adult 
education  peace  institutes,  lasting  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  E.  L.  Harshbarger,  the  most 
dynamic  peace  activist  on  Bethel’s  faculty,  organized  an  effort  to 
bring  an  AFSC  institute  to  the  Bethel  campus.6  In  the  fall  of  1935, 
when  planning  for  the  first  institute  at  Bethel  was  getting  under 
way,  Kaufman  was  euphoric  about  the  prospects.  "It  is  the 
biggest  thing,  I think,  that  has  ever  come  to  Bethel  College,"  he 
wrote  in  a private  letter.  "[OJther  colleges  in  this  state  will  be 
'green  with  envy’  and  will  wonder  how  it  happened  that  they 
missed  this  Institute  and  Bethel  secured  it."7 

From  1936  to  1940,  Bethel  College  sponsored  five  summer 
institutes,  collectively  known  as  the  Kansas  Peace  Institutes. 
Registered  participants  numbered  between  100  and  150,  with 
larger  crowds  for  publicized  evening  lectures  by  prominent  peace 
advocates  such  as  Dr.  Sidney  B.  Fay  of  Harvard  University, 
revisionist  historian  on  the  origins  of  World  War  I;  Clarence 
Streit,  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times  and  advocate  of  a 
North  Atlantic  federal  union;  and  Andrew  Cordier,  international 
traveler  and  political  scientist  at  Manchester  College  in  Indiana. 
The  most  highly  publicized  presentation,  on  radio  and  in  the 
newspapers,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Eduard  Benes,  former 
president  of  Czechoslovakia,  which  was  then  being  threatened  by 
German  Nazi  expansion.  Kaufman  and  Harshbarger  used  the 


4"The  Peace  Principle  1937-38,"  Bethel  College  class  summary,  p.  37. 

sIbid.,  36. 

6Mark  Unruh,  "E.  G.  Kaufman  and  the  Kansas  Institute  of  International 
Relations,"  Student  paper,  Wichita  State  University,  1990;  Theodore  W.  Loewen, 
"Mennonite  Pacifism:  The  Kansas  Institute  of  International  Relations,"  Bethel 
College  Social  Science  Seminar  paper,  1971. 

7Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  D.  D.  Eitzen,  14  October  1935,  folder  317,  box  26b,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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Institute  to  make  contacts  with  political  leaders.  The  Institute 
letterhead  in  1937  claimed  fifty-one  notables  as  sponsors, 
including  William  Allen  White,  the  "sage  of  Emporia,"  and 
Charles  M.  Sheldon,  famous  social  gospel  preacher  and  author 
from  Topeka.  When  the  Institute  was  $200  short  of  meeting  its 
budget  that  year,  Harshbarger  wrote  to  Senator  Arthur  Capper 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  asking  him  to  make  up  the  difference.  The 
surviving  records  do  not  reveal  whether  Capper  responded  or 
not.8 

Institute  programs  helped  inspire  and  mobilize  progressive 
peace  interests  in  Kansas  Mennonite  communities.  William  E. 
Juhnke  (1936  graduate),  for  example,  a regular  Institute  attender, 
taught  the  North  Atlantic  Federalist  ideas  of  Clarence  Streit  to 
Mennonite  students  in  public  high  schools  and  grade  schools  of 
McPherson  County  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.9  The  Institute 
program  had  its  critics  as  well.  Conservative  evangelicals  offered 
some  protest  against  the  Institute's  humanitarian  pacifist 
bias — "the  commonly  accepted  popular  pacifist  idea  that  we  can 
bring  about  a warless  world  by  human  effort,"  as  Michael 
Horsch,  Mennonite  pastor  from  Nebraska,  put  it.10  After  the  1938 
Institute,  Kaufman  invited  ninety  Mennonite  leaders,  including 
thirty  pastors,  to  a meeting  to  discuss  their  "missionary 
obligation  in  connection  with  [the]  Peace  heritage."  Although  not 
everyone  attended,  the  meeting  gave  Kaufman  another 
opportunity  to  promote  his  expansive  peacemaking  agenda. 

In  September  1939,  Germany  invaded  Poland.  Europe  plunged 
into  war.  The  Newton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  had 
unanimously  endorsed  the  1936  Institute,  now  withdrew  its 
support.  Kaufman's  enthusiasm  for  this  expression  of  Mennonite 
missionary  interest  waned  as  it  brought  negative  publicity  to 
Bethel  College.  In  December  1940  the  Bethel  board  of  directors 
met  with  AFSC  representatives  and  agreed  to  continue  hosting 
the  Institute.  But  Kaufman  strongly  warned  AFSC  officials  to 
avoid  controversial  speakers  and  set  strict  conditions  for 
continuing  cooperation.  In  Kaufman's  mind  the  public  reputation 
and  welfare  of  Bethel  College  outweighed  whatever  could  be 


®E.  L.  Harshbarger  to  Arthur  Capper,  23  June  1937,  folder  10,  box  12,  E.  L 
Harshbarger  papers,  MLA.MS.34. 

^William  Juhnke,  the  author’s  father,  taught  about  Streit's  North  Atlantic  Union 
idea  in  Pleasant  Ridge  Grade  School  in  1949-50,  when  the  author  was  in  the 
fourth  grade. 

10M.  Horsch  to  E.  L.  Harshbarger,  25  June  1936,  folder  7,  box  12,  E.  L. 
Harshbarger  papers. 
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gained  by  a principled  stand  in  behalf  of  public  peace  education 
in  wartime.  The  AFSC  decided  to  transfer  the  Institute  to  Friends 
University  in  Wichita  for  1941.  Kaufman  was  saved  the 
embarrassment  of  officially  withdrawing  from  a peace  program 
he  had  once  welcomed  so  enthusiastically  and  whose  goals  he 
could  not  disavow.11 

Newton  Anti-Germanism.  The  Newton  community  responded  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  with  a brief  but  shocking  wave  of 
anti-German  hysteria  which  revived  memories  of  Mennonite 
victimization  in  World  War  I.  In  September  1939,  within  a month 
of  Germany's  invasion  of  Poland,  the  Newton  City  Commission 
officially  resolved  to  ask  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
to  investigate  rampant  rumors  that  "certain  disloyal  or  un- 
American  organizations,  specifically  the  German- American  Bund, 
have  been  active  in  or  near  Newton."12  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  civic  organizations  unanimously  endorsed 
the  action.  Wishing  to  avoid  any  implication  that  they  were  pro- 
German,  Kaufman  and  other  Mennonite  leaders  also  endorsed 
the  City  Commission's  resolution.  The  City  Commission 
resolution  had  not  mentioned  the  Mennonites  specifically,  but 
reports  in  the  Newton  Evening  Kansan-Republican  linked 
Mennonites  to  the  charges  even  as  it  defended  the  religious 
ethnic  group  against  unwarranted  attack.13  Kaufman's  crisis- 
management  style  was  to  open  the  matter  to  full  campus 
community  discussion.  On  September  25,  1939,  at  Bethel's  chapel 
service,  Kaufman  read  major  sections  from  the  newspaper  reports 
and  editorials  on  the  matter.  He  explained  the  position  of  Bethel 
College: 

The  world  has  taken  a tailspin  toward  war  and,  as  in  former 
wars,  there  is  great  danger  at  such  a time  that  hysteria  and 
panic  may  gain  the  upper  hand.  . . . We  love  America,  and 
we  will  sacrifice  for  America.  In  the  present  struggle  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  our  sympathies  are  with  the  democracies, 
we  being  a democracy  ourselves.  At  the  same  time,  America 
is  trying  to  remain  neutral.  It  therefore  behooves  all  of  us  to 
watch  our  tongues.  . . . [According  to  Christ  we  are  to  love 


"Unruh,  "Kansas  Institute,"  30. 

12 Evening  Kansan-Republican  (Newton),  22  September  1939,  p.  1. 

1J"Who  Is  He,"  Evening  Kansan-Republican  (Newton),  25  September  1939,  5. 
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even  enemies.  In  the  time  of  war,  especially,  the  Sermon  on 

the  Mount  is  the  supreme  sermon.14 

Pro-German  statements  and  activities  were  not  criminal  in 
America  in  September  1939,  more  than  two  years  before  the 
United  States  went  to  war  against  Germany.  The  City 
Commission  resolution  in  fact  threatened  freedom  of  speech. 
Kaufman  did  not  dare  to  address  that  issue  concretely,  but  he 
was  bold  enough  to  tell  the  Bethel  student  body  in  an  October  30 
chapel  address  that  an  overseas  fight  for  democracy  would  run 
"the  very  great  danger  of  losing  it  here."  In  his  view,  war  was 
unjust,  unchristian,  and  undemocratic.  He  would  respect  those 
whose  conscience  told  them  otherwise:  "I  believe  a college  is 
duty  bound  not  to  make  up  your  mind  for  you,  but  to  help  you 
make  up  your  mind  on  some  of  the  issues  involved."15  As  it 
became  clear  in  succeeding  weeks  that  no  evidence  existed  of 
local  "Bund"  activity,  the  Newton  community  witch  hunt  died 
for  the  time  being.16 

Noninterventionist.  Kaufman  found  more  support  for  his  anti-war 
attitudes  from  Kansas  politicians  in  Washington,  D.C.  than  he  did 
in  downtown  Newton.  He  was  especially  close  to  John  M. 
Houston,  a retail  lumber  businessman  from  Newton  who  was 
elected  in  1934  to  the  U.S.  Congress  on  the  Democrat  ticket  in 
Kansas'  fifth  district.  In  1935  Kaufman  and  Houston  exchanged 
letters  about  the  McSwain  Bill,  a measure  designed  to  take  the 
profits  out  of  future  wars.17  Houston  spoke  at  Bethel  College  on 
a number  of  occasions.  The  National  Council  for  the  Prevention 
of  War  reported  that  Houston  had  an  excellent,  though  not 
perfect,  record  on  peace  issues.  In  1939  Houston  wrote  to 
Kaufman,  "under  no  circumstances  will  I vote  to  send  American 


MEd  G.  Kaufman,  Chapel  Speech,  25  September  1939,  folder  504,  box  39, 
Kaufman  papers. 

15Ed  G.  Kaufman,  Chapel  Speech,  30  October  1939,  folder  504,  box  39,  Kaufman 
papers. 

16lt  is  possible  that  the  Newton  rumors  related  to  John  Jacob  Kroeker,  a pro- 
German  Mennonite  post-World  War  I immigrant.  Kroeker,  however,  had  left  the 
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soldiers  to  foreign  battle  fields."18  Houston  helped  Kaufman  get 
a post  office  in  North  Newton,  located  in  the  Bethel  College 
administration  building.  During  the  war  Houston  asked  Kaufman 
if  he  would  like  some  help  in  getting  a soil  conservation  Civilian 
Public  Service  camp  for  conscientious  objectors  in  Harvey 
County.19  Houston  was  defeated  in  the  1942  election.  After  the 
war  he  expressed  admiration  for  Kaufman  in  private 
correspondence:  "In  my  book,  you  could  serve  (as  president)  in 
any  of  the  large  universities  in  the  country,  if  you  so  desired."20 

Kaufman  also  supported  the  noninterventionist  stance  of 
Arthur  Capper,  a nationally  influential  Republican  Senator  from 
Kansas  who  had  his  own  publishing  empire.21  Capper  was  of 
Quaker  background.  He  vigorously  promoted  a peace  program 
from  the  mid-1930s  until  December  1941  when  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  Capper  called  for  nationalization  of  the 
munitions  industry,  for  a reduced  armed  forces  budget,  for  an 
arms  export  embargo,  for  restrictions  on  war  profits,  and  for  a 
constitutionally  required  popular  referendum  before  war  was 
declared.22  Kaufman  not  only  wrote  to  Capper  about  these  issues, 
but  sent  the  Senator  Christmas  greetings  and  congratulations 
after  election  victories.  Kaufman  was  more  attuned  to  Capper’s 
internationalist  stance  than  he  was  to  the  "America  First" 
movement,  which  had  a more  isolationist  orientation.  In  1941, 
when  Lend-Lease  legislation  to  aid  America’s  allies  was  under 
consideration,  Kaufman's  letter- writing  pace  accelerated.  In  a 
letter  of  September  11,  1941,  to  the  Kansas  legislators  he  wrote, 
"We  have  no  use  for  Hitlerism,  and  it  seems  to  us  the  quickest 
way  to  get  Hitlerism  here  and  lose  our  democracy  would  be  to 
join  the  nations  at  war."23 

Newton  Public  Schools.  The  war  was  a primary  shaping  event  in 
the  adolescence  of  Gordon  and  Karolyn  Kaufman.  In  September 


I8John  M.  Houston  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  26  October  1939,  folder  187,  box  50, 
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21  See  the  Kaufman-Capper  correspondence  in  folder  42,  box  46,  Kaufman 
presidential  papers. 

“John  W.  Partin,  'The  Dilemma  of  A Good,  Very  Good  Man':  Capper  and 
Noninterventionism,  1936-1941,"  Kansas  History  2 (Summer  1979):  87. 

aEd  G.  Kaufman  to  Legislators,  11  September  1941,  folder  369,  box  24, 
Kaufman  presidential  papers.  See  Kendall  Ross  Heide,  "A  Chronicle  of 
Conviction:  Dr.  E.  G.  Kaufman  Guides  Bethel  College  Through  World  War  II," 
Bethel  College  Social  Science  Seminar  paper,  1991,  pp.  4-7. 
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1939  when  Germany  invaded  Poland,  and  Newton  had  its  first 
wave  of  anti-German  hysteria,  Gordon  was  in  the  ninth  grade 
and  Karolyn  in  the  fourth  gTade  of  the  Newton  school  system. 
The  two  never  seriously  questioned  the  moral  and  practical  truth 
of  the  Mennonite  peace  heritage,  including  the  conviction  that 
America's  involvement  in  the  war  would  be  wrong.  In  the 
seventh  grade  Gordon  had  confronted  his  mathematics  teacher, 
a member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  a man  Gordon  respected, 
with  the  idea  that  Christians  should  love  their  enemies  and 
should  not  go  to  war.  The  teacher  said  he  had  never  heard  of 
such  an  idea,  and  was  quite  amazed  when  Gordon  brought 
evidence  from  the  Bible  and  other  books  to  demonstrate  the 
pacifist  position.  Whatever  the  teacher  learned  from  the 
exchange,  Gordon  concluded  that  "these  people  call  themselves 
Christian  but  they  don’t  know  anything  about  it."24 

In  December  1941  when  America  declared  war,  Mennonite 
students  including  Gordon  (high  school  junior)  and  Karolyn 
(sixth  grade)  found  themselves  socially  isolated  as  the  public 
schools  mobilized  war  support.  Karolyn,  with  the  backing  of  her 
family,  refused  to  buy  defense  stamps.  The  teacher  "made  a big 
issue  of  that  in  front  of  the  whole  class."  Karolyn  and  a few  other 
Mennonite  students  made  a point  of  remaining  seated  when 
patriotic  songs  were  sung  at  school  assemblies.  She  and  her 
friends,  walking  home  from  school,  hid  in  a culvert  to  escape 
other  school  children  who  were  harassing  them.25  In  Newton 
High  School,  where  Gordon  attended,  the  principal  called  all  the 
male  students  to  hear  a pep  talk  from  a "rabid  militarist"  about 
establishing  a Reserve  Officer  Training  Unit  (ROTC)  at  the 
school.  Then  all  who  favored  the  proposition  were  asked  to 
stand,  and  the  group  rose  up  en  masse  "except  four  or  five  of  us 
who  were  Mennonites."  From  then  on  the  Mennonite  students 
had  to  endure  insults,  taunts,  or  threats  "practically  every  day." 
As  Gordon  later  wrote  about  it,  "The  alienation  from  the  rest  of 
the  student  body,  including  even  my  personal  friends,  was  now 
completed."26 

In  September  1942,  Gordon  and  Karolyn  were  happy  to  leave 
public  school,  each  skipping  a year  in  the  process.  Gordon  had 
almost  finished  high  school  requirements  in  three  years.  He 
enrolled  at  Bethel  College.  Karolyn  bypassed  the  eighth  grade 


“Gordon  Kaufman  interview,  29  November  1991,  notes,  5. 
“Karolyn  Kaufman  interview,  20  July  1980,  transcript,  4. 
“Gordon  Kaufman,  "Autobiography,"  ca.  1947,  9-10. 
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and  enrolled  in  the  Mennonite  Bible  Academy  in  North  Newton 
which  was  established  adjacent  to  the  college  campus  that  fall. 
Both  of  them  had  received  some  powerful  lessons  in  the 
Mennonite  teaching  of  separation  from  the  world.  In  wartime  the 
nations  of  the  world  set  aside  Jesus'  teaching  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  to  “love  your  enemies."  Mennonites  who  attempted 
to  be  obedient  to  that  text  relearned  lessons  in  nonconformity 
and  got  in  touch  with  the  heritage  of  their  Anabaptist  forebears. 

The  Templin  Incident.  In  April  1942,  four  months  after  the  United 
States  declared  war  against  Japan  and  Germany,  Ed  Kaufman 
had  to  deal  with  a new  wave  of  anti-Mennonite  militarist 
hysteria  in  downtown  Newton.  This  time  the  issue  was 
conscientious  objection  to  military  conscription,  and  Bethel 
College  was  the  target.  Already  in  May  1941,  an  American 
Legion  convention  in  Newton  had  passed  a resolution  calling  for 
legislation  to  disbar  anyone  who  refused  service  in  the  armed 
forces  from  holding  any  government  office  or  from  teaching  in 
public  schools.27  The  fact  that  Mennonites  were  of  German- 
speaking background  added  fuel  to  patriotic  citizens'  resentments 
that  Mennonite  young  men  did  not  have  to  go  into  the  army,  but 
were  guaranteed  the  relative  safety  of  Civilian  Public  Service 
camps. 

The  Bethel  College  student  newspaper  of  March  27,  1942,  had 
a brief  article  on  page  four,  "On  the  Serious  Side,  To  Register  or 
Not  to  Register."  The  student  author,  Lawrence  Templin,  was  a 
Methodist  pacifist,  the  son  of  Ralph  Templin  who  directed  the 
School  of  Living  in  Suffem,  New  York.  Kaufman  had  been 
interested  in  the  School  of  Living  as  a model  for  innovative 
education  at  Bethel  College.  Lawrence  was  a soft-spoken, 
conscientious  person  and  an  excellent  tennis  player.  His  article 
noted  the  cases  of  some  men  who  had  refused  to  register  under 
Selective  Service,  and  concluded  with  a near  endorsement  of 
nonregistration:  "The  state  has  no  right  in  forcing  the  will  of 
individuals.  It  might  be  a good  thing  if  a few  of  our  more  daring 
souls  would  go  to  jail  over  a hot  issue  and  awaken  some  of  the 


^"Resolution  #3,  Fifth  District  Kansas  Department  American  Legion  in 
Convention  at  Newton,  Kansas,  May  10,  1941,"  folder  20,  box  1,  Kaufman 
presidential  papers.  The  resolution  was  also  adopted  at  the  American  Legion  state 
convention. 
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drowsy  pacifists."2*  When  people  in  downtown  Newton  heard 
about  the  article,  resentment  flared.  There  were  threats  of 
violence  against  the  Mennonites.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
called  in  Kaufman  and  Willis  Rich,  Bethel's  director  of  public 
relations,  for  a meeting  which  Rich  described  as  "almost  like  a 
court  of  law."  Some  demanded  that  Templin  be  expelled  from 
school  and  that  Lester  Hostetler,  Bethel  College  Church  pastor 
and  advisor  to  the  student  paper,  be  relieved  of  college  duties. 
Guy  Hawk,  a Newton  businessmen  and  Kaufman's  friend, 
counseled  the  Chamber  against  overly  hasty  action.29 

Kaufman  moved  decisively,  again  informing  the  whole  Bethel 
community  of  the  situation  through  convocations  and  other 
meetings.  He  refused  to  order  Templin’s  dismissal  from  college, 
as  Bethel's  extreme  critics  demanded,  but  placed  him  on 
probation,  removed  him  from  the  newspaper  staff,  and  had  him 
sign  a statement  of  apology  and  of  his  own  intention  to  register 
for  the  draft  when  he  became  of  age.  On  April  2,  Kaufman  called 
meetings  of  the  faculty  and  the  board  of  directors  and  pushed 
through  resolutions  apologizing  for  the  incident  and  affirming 
that  Bethel  officially  advised  registration  for  Selective  Service. 
One  dissenting  faculty  member,  Bernhard  Bargen,  the  commerce 
and  business  teacher,  later  said  "it  was  wrong  to  run  a guy  like 
Templin  into  a comer  to  save  the  school's  reputation."30  From  the 
perspective  of  historic  Anabaptist  suffering  for  Christian 
conviction,  Kaufman's  accommodations  to  public  demands 
seemed  pragmatic  rather  than  principled. 

The  board  of  directors'  statement,  on  the  defensive,  invited  the 
Newton  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  withdraw  its  sponsorship  of 
the  Bethel  Booster  banquet.  The  Chamber  complied.  That  week 
vandals  ransacked  and  smeared  yellow  paint  on  Mennonite 
businesses  in  downtown  Newton,  and  hung  an  effigy  of  Templin 
on  the  Bethel  College  flagpole.  Fearing  for  Templin’s  personal 
safety,  and  remembering  stories  of  mob  violence  against 
Mennonites  in  1918,  Kaufman  invited  him  to  stay  in  his  home  at 
night  until  the  crisis  subsided.  Templin,  in  retrospect,  noted 
Kaufman's  "rather  conspiratorial  attitude  toward  the  situation. 


2SThe  Collegian,  27  March  1942,  4.  On  the  Templin  incident  see  Don  Schrag,  "On 
the  Serious  Side,  A Study  of  the  Templin  Incident  and  a College  Under  Pressure," 
Social  Science  Seminar  Paper,  Bethel  College,  April  1971;  and  Heide,  "A  Chronicle 
of  Conviction,"  24-26. 

29 Quoted  in  Schrag,  "Serious  Side,"  8.  See  also  Willis  Rich,  Interview  by 
Andrew  Rich,  20  October  1973,  interview  172.1A  #6,  MLA. 

“Quoted  in  Schrag,  "Serious  Side,"  13. 
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He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  role  of  protecting  me  from  the  bad 
outside  world."31  After  that  school  year,  Templin  returned  home 
to  New  York  and  chose  to  refuse  to  register  for  the  draft.  He 
spent  most  of  the  war  in  federal  prison  and  eventually  returned 
to  Bethel  College  to  graduate  in  1948.  Kaufman's  energetic  role 
in  the  "Templin  affair"  suggested  that  in  some  ways  he 
welcomed  the  new  challenges  the  war  presented.  Even  while 
submitting  to  pressures  from  crusading  American  patriots,  he 
maintained  a posture  of  decisive  leadership  rather  than  of 
discouragement  and  fear. 

Civilian  Public  Service.  The  war  temporarily  derailed  Kaufman's 
impulses  toward  wider  Christian  ecumenical  fellowship. 
America's  Protestants  and  Catholics,  including  many  of  the 
peacetime  pacifists,  almost  universally  supported  the  war  against 
Germany  and  Japan.  On  December  17,  1941,  Charles  Clayton 
Morrison  in  the  Christian  Century,  proclaimed  the  war  an 
"Unnecessary  Necessity"  and  said,  "we  choose  to  stand  with  our 
country."32  Kaufman  could  not  make  that  same  stand.  Early  in 
the  war,  a group  of  fellow-members  of  Newton's  Rotary  Club 
visited  him  and  encouraged  him  to  "get  off  the  fence"  on  die  war 
issue.  In  a powerful  moment  of  self-definition,  Kaufman  told 
them  that  if  fence-sitting  were  the  issue  (as  he  later  told  of  the 
encounter),  "I  have  to  get  down  from  the  fence  with  my  people 
because  that's  where  my  convictions  are.  I couldn't  go  to  war  and 
I don't  want  my  children  to  go  to  war  and  I'm  with  this  group."33 
The  war  temporarily  separated  Kaufman  from  American 
Protestants  and  strengthened  his  ties  with  other  Mennonite 
groups  and  with  the  other  historic  peace  churches — the  Quakers 
and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  The  issues  of  military 
conscription  and  alternative  service  for  conscientious  objectors 
brought  these  groups  together  before,  during,  and  after  the  war.34 

The  label  "historic  peace  churches"  first  became  common  coin 
after  a meeting  of  Mennonite,  Quaker,  and  Brethren  leaders 
which  Kaufman  hosted  at  Bethel  College  in  the  fall  of  1935.  H.  P. 


’’Lawrence  Templin,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  7 August  1993.  See  also  an 
autobiographical  manuscript  by  Templin,  p.  301,  section  in  the  possession  of 
James  C.  Juhnke. 

’’Editorial,  "An  Unnecessary  Necessity,"  The  Christian  Century,  17  December 
1941. 

” Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  80-1. 

34 Albert  N.  Keim  and  Grant  M.  Stoltzfus,  The  Politics  of  Conscience:  The  Historic 
Peace  Churches  and  America  at  War,  1917-1955  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1988). 
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Krchbiel,  bitter  opponent  of  Bethel  College  a few  years  earlier, 
made  common  cause  with  Kaufman  on  the  peace  issue  as  the 
initiator  and  organizer  of  the  1935  meeting.35  In  subsequent  years, 
conversations  among  historic  peace  church  leaders  led  to  a 
common  political  effort  in  behalf  of  conscientious  objectors  when 
the  government  fashioned  military  conscription  legislation. 
President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Burke-Wadsworth  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  on  September  16,  1940.  Under  the  new 
law,  conscripted  conscientious  objectors  served  in  Civilian  Public 
Service  camps  (CPS),  operated  and  funded  by  their  own  church 
agencies,  doing  work  "of  national  importance"  such  as  soil 
conservation,  reforestation,  hookworm  eradication,  and  mental 
health  services.36 

Kaufman  quickly  realized  that  the  CPS  program  was  a great 
improvement  over  arrangements  for  conscientious  objectors  in 
World  War  I.  The  government  not  only  offered  opportunities  for 
constructive  alternative  service,  but  concentrated  the  young  men 
in  camps  where  they  could  be  strengthened  in  their  Mennonite 
identity  and  Christian  peace  convictions.  The  CPS  camps  could 
be  laboratories  for  Mennonite  youth  to  learn  leadership  skills  for 
witness  in  the  post-war  world.  Kaufman  said  the  experience 
could  not  only  revitalize  the  Mennonite  church  but  also  point 
new  directions  for  the  Christian  faith  generally.  He  wrote  to  Orie 
O.  Miller,  (Old)  Mennonite  leader  who  helped  fashion  the  CPS 
program:  "There  is  so  much  at  stake  for  the  future  of  our  church 
and  for  Christianity  as  a whole."37  In  a letter  to  a CPS  camp 
commander,  Kaufman  wrote  expansively  of  the  CPS  contribution 
"toward  a higher  level  of  Christian  civilization."38 

Gordon  Kaufman  registered  for  the  draft  as  a conscientious 
objector  on  his  eighteenth  birthday  in  June  1943,  after  his  first 
year  at  Bethel  College.  In  August  he  travelled  with  other  draftees 
to  Kansas  City  for  a physical  examination,  and  endured  taunts 
along  the  way  from  former  Newton  High  School  students  who 
knew  of  his  pacifist  stance.  From  October  1943  to  May  1946 
Gordon  served  in  three  Civilian  Public  Service  camps:  soil 
conservation  work  near  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  mental 


35Robert  Kreider,  Mennonite  Life  31  (June  1976):  21-4. 

J6Melvin  Gingerich,  Service  for  Peace  (Akron,  Pa:  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
1949). 

37Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  Orie  O Miller,  20  October  1941,  folder  3,  Civilian  Public 
Service  records,  IX-6-3,  Archives  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

38 Kaufman  to  David  Suderman,  31  October  1944,  folder  21,  box  3,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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General  Conference  Mennonite  ministers  during  World  War  II  making  plans  for  visitation  to  Civilian  Public  Service  camps.  E.  G.  Kaufman  in  back  row,  third  from 
right. 
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health  work  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan;  and  public  health  work  at 
Gulfport,  Mississippi.  Gordon  wrestled  with  religious  questions 
during  his  CPS  years  and  credited  his  father  with  help  in 
working  through  the  issues.  "After  I was  drafted  my  respect  for 
my  parents  grew  a great  deal,"  he  wrote.3’  In  the  CPS  camps, 
Gordon  encountered  some  radical  draftees  who,  like  Lawrence 
Templin,  challenged  the  CPS  program  as  a compromise  with 
militarism.  In  1948  when  he  was  again  called  upon  to  register 
under  Selective  Service,  Gordon  registered  under  protest.40 

Ed  Kaufman  did  not  have  a direct  role  in  developing  or 
administering  the  CPS  program,  but  Bethel  college  teachers  and 
graduates  took  responsible  positions  as  directors  of  CPS  camps 
and  in  other  roles  in  the  program.  Bethel  graduates  had  a crucial 
role  in  the  second  echelon  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  CPS 
leadership.  All  four  MCC-CPS  directors  until  the  program  ended 
in  1947  were  Bethel  graduates  (Henry  Fast,  Albert  Gaeddert, 
Erwin  Goering,  and  Elmer  Ediger).  A dozen  Bethel  faculty 
members  gave  lectures  on  various  topics  to  men  in  the  camps. 
Kaufman  served  on  the  advisory  committee  of  CPS  Camp  5 at 
Colorado  Springs.  Robert  Kreider,  director  of  that  camp,  reported 
that  Kaufman  "communicated  superbly7'  when  he  visited  there. 
Kreider  thought  Kaufman  would  have  benefited  from  a sabbatical 
as  a camp  director.  Ed  had  been  at  Bethel  without  relief  for  more 
than  a decade.  If  he  would  have  been  able  to  address  different 
administrative  issues  in  a new  context,  in  Kreider’s  judgement, 
"We  would  see  a new  Kaufman."  Instead  Kaufman  was 
sometimes  drawn  into  petty  defense  of  Bethel  College's  interests 
over  against  CPS  and  its  administrative  needs.41 

In  the  fall  of  1944,  Kaufman  went  on  a major  lecture  tour  of 
CPS  camps  and  churches  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 
His  report  was  upbeat:  "In  general  I have  nothing  but  good 
things  to  say  regarding  the  hospitals  and  camps.  Morale  seems 
to  be  good  and  the  boys  are  doing  a fine  job."42  Bethel  College 
hosted  two  national  meetings  for  educational  directors  of  the 
camps,  and,  in  1945,  a "Conscription  Conference"  which 
addressed  the  issue  of  militarism  in  the  post-war  world. 


’’Gordon  Kaufman,  "Autobiography,"  ca.  1947. 

“Gordon  Kaufman,  telephone  conversation  with  the  author,  31  May  1994. 
“Robert  Kreider  memorandum  to  the  author,  [1993],  in  the  possession  of  James 
C.  Juhnke. 

42Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  A.  J.  Neuensch wander,  27  November  1944,  folder  321,  box 
26b,  Kaufman  papers. 
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Mennonite  CPS  leaders  produced  a series  of  six  booklets 
designed  to  educate  Mennonite  CPS  workers  about  Mennonite 
history  and  doctrine.  Harold  Bender  of  Goshen  College,  editor  of 
the  series,  asked  Kaufman  to  write  on  "Our  Mission  as  a Church 
of  Christ."  Kaufman  drew  heavily  upon  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  for 
this  work.  He  briefly  summarized  the  development  of  the 
Mennonite  missionary,  philanthropic,  and  institutional  impulse. 
He  set  aside  the  sociological  theory  of  his  dissertation  and  made 
no  reference  to  the  sect  cycle — although  a few  traces  of  academic 
jargon  remained,  such  as,  "The  press  is  the  coefficient  of  social 
consciousness."43  Unlike  Kaufman's  college  baccalaureate 
addresses,  which  were  enlivened  with  rhetorical  flourishes,  his 
CPS  pamphlet  was  rather  flat  and  undistinguished.  One  problem 
was  the  challenge  of  adapting  the  optimistic  spirit  of  his  1928 
dissertation  to  the  troubled  world  conditions  of  1942.  In  1928  he 
had  been  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  beneficent  process  of 
Mennonite  merger  "with  the  larger  stream  of  Christianity."44  In 
1942  he  began  to  see  missions  and  service  more  as  part  of  a 
"peace  witness"  to  a war-making  world.45  But  he  had  not  worked 
out  a new  understanding  of  church-world  relationships  with  real 
clarity.  Moreover,  he  was  too  busy  with  wartime  administrative 
duties  to  do  fresh  thinking  in  the  light  of  recent  events. 

Statement  of  Faith.  The  war  put  Kaufman,  and  the  Mennonites 
generally,  on  the  defensive  in  relationship  to  American  society. 
It  became  urgent  for  Mennonites  to  be  able  to  explain  themselves 
to  often  hostile  American  citizens.  Denominational  pacifists  felt 
a new  need  for  defensive  structures,  both  ideological  and 
institutional,  to  sustain  group  identity. 

One  issue  in  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  the 
most  persistently  non-creedal  group  among  American 
Mennonites,  was  a growing  demand  for  an  official  church 
statement  of  faith.46  The  war,  with  its  challenges  to  Mennonite 
identity,  strengthened  the  demand  for  an  authoritative  written 


43 Ed  G.  Kaufman,  Our  Mission  as  a Church  of  Christ  (Akron,  Pa:  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  1942),  43;  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  The  Development  of  the  Missionary 
and  Philanthropic  Interest  Among  the  Mennonites  of  North  America  (Beme:  Mennonite 
Book  Conoern,  1931),  293. 

44 Kaufman,  Missionary  Interest,  305. 

45Kaufman,  Our  Mission,  58-9. 

46Howard  John  Loewen,  One  Lord,  One  Church,  One  Hope,  and  One  God: 
Mennonite  Confessions  of  Faith  (Elkhart,  In.:  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies,  1985), 
28-9. 
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statement.  The  Conference  had  only  a minimal  one-paragraph 
"Common  Confession"  as  part  of  its  constitution.  In  the  1920s 
and  1930s,  leaders  and  delegates  at  triennial  conference  meetings 
inconclusively  debated  drafts  of  a new  statement  of  faith. 
Kaufman  resisted  efforts  toward  "creedalism,"  in  part  because 
the  proposed  statements  contained  fundamentalist  code  language 
which  he  saw  as  both  partisan  and  as  theologically  flawed.  In 
January  1940,  General  Conference  Mennonite  officials  sent  an 
"Information  Blank"  to  all  ordained  pastors  and  missionaries, 
asking  them  to  sign  their  agreement  to  a set  of  doctrinal 
questions,  including:  "Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  to  be  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice?"  and  "Do  you  believe  in  the 
Scriptural  Atonement,  'The  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood'?"  Kaufman  swallowed  hard  and  signed  the  document.  He 
never  used  the  words  "infallible"  or  "propitiation"  to  state  his 
own  theology  of  biblical  inspiration  or  atonement.47 

At  the  General  Conference  meeting  in  August  1941  at 
Souderton,  Pennsylvania,  Kaufman  participated  in  the  drafting, 
amending,  and  passing  of  a nine-point  "statement  of  faith,"  to 
serve  the  Witmarsum  Seminary  Board  as  it  moved  toward  re- 
opening the  seminary.48  The  statement,  amended  on  the  floor  to 
meet  conservative  evangelical  demands,  affirmed  both  the 
"infallibility  of  the  Bible"  and  the  "resolute  abandonment  of  the 
use  of  violence."  Anti-creedalists  in  the  denomination  insisted 
that  the  "Souderton  statement,"  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  not 
an  official  conference  creed  but  was  designed  for  a limited 
purpose  in  the  seminary.  Although  Kaufman  disliked  the 
fundamentalistic  parts  of  the  statement,  he  had  the  Bethel  College 
Board  of  Directors  adopt  it  for  Bethel  in  response  to  rumors  in 
the  constituency  that  the  college  was  theologically  unorthodox.49 
In  1942,  Kaufman  asked  all  faculty  members  to  sign  the 
Souderton  statement,  or  a twelve-point  statement  of  faith  which 
the  Bethel  board  had  adopted  in  1919.  But  Kaufman's  personal 
distaste  for  prescribed  faith  statements  was  no  secret.  He  had  a 
way  of  communicating  to  teachers  that  the  articles  were  subject 
to  individual  interpretation,  and  that  they  were  a kind  of 
concession  to  a conservative  constituency  rather  than  a means  of 


47Folder  from  General  Conference  Ministerial  Placement  records,  1940,  MLA. 
48 Official  Minutes  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  of  North  America  Held  in  Souderton,  Pennsylvania  August  17-22, 
1941,  pp.  36-7, 161-2. 

49Minutes  of  Bethel  College  Board  of  Directors,  19  November  1942. 
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enforcing  theological  conformity  at  Bethel.  His  stance  on 
prescriptive  creedal  conformity  was  one  of  passive  resistance 
rather  than  of  open  confrontation. 

Three  new  General  Conference  Mennonite-related  schools  were 
part  of  the  institutional  defensive  structuring  in  response  to  the 
war:  a Mennonite  Bible  Academy  at  Bethel  College  (secondary); 
Grace  Bible  Institute  in  Omaha,  Nebraska  (post-secondary);  and 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  Chicago  (graduate).  In  addition 
to  meeting  the  challenges  to  Mennonite  identity  in  wartime,  the 
three  schools  were  created  in  an  atmosphere  of  heightened 
competition  between  conservative  evangelicals  and  the 
denominational  mainstream. 

Academy.  The  Bethel  College  Academy  that  Ed  Kaufman  had 
attended  in  1907-9  was  discontinued  in  1927,  after  having  served 
more  than  3,000  students  in  a 45-year  history.  Attendance  had 
fallen  off  when  Mennonite  young  people  began  to  attend  public 
high  schools  in  larger  numbers.  As  America's  war  spirit  pervaded 
the  public  schools  in  1942-3,  the  Kansas  Mennonite  desire  for  an 
alternative  secondary  school  increased.  As  the  government 
conscripted  young  men  into  military  or  civilian  service.  Bethel 
College's  enrollment  declined.  The  unused  residential  and 
instructional  facilities  were  available  for  alternative  use.  News 
that  conservatives  were  organizing  a new  Bible  Institute  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  also  stimulated  Kaufman  to  take  initiatives 
toward  Bible  school  education.  In  the  fall  of  1943,  Bethel 
reopened  the  academy  with  a new  name — "Mennonite  Bible 
Academy."  It  lasted  for  only  three  years,  with  a peak  enrollment 
of  seventy-nine  students.  After  the  war  a new  influx  of  students 
to  Bethel  College  made  it  more  difficult  to  accommodate  a 
parochial  school  on  the  Bethel  campus.50 

Bible  Institute.  In  the  1920s  and  1930s,  Mennonite  young  people 
from  conservative  evangelical  families  had  attended  non- 
denominational  Bible  institutes  in  increasing  numbers.  In  1942-43, 
by  one  account,  more  than  400  Mennonite  young  people  (from  all 
branches)  attended  non-Mennonite  Bible  schools,  especially 
Moody  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago  and  the  Bible  Institute  of  Los 


“Peter  ].  Wedel  and  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  ed..  The  Story  of  Bethel  College  (North 
Newton:  Bethel  College,  1954),  419-21. 
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Angeles.51  The  super-patriotic  militarism  of  the  Bible  Institutes 
during  World  War  II  prompted  nonresistant  evangelical 
Mennonites  to  organize  their  own  school.  "Moody  and 
Northwestern  were  too  pro-war,  too  militant,"  said  Harold 
Burkholder,  one  of  the  Mennonite  Bible  institute  founders.  They 
wanted  the  Moody  theology,  "but  we  also  wanted  an 
environment  that  did  not  promote  war."52  Burkholder,  C.  H. 
Suckau,  and  others  founded  Grace  Bible  Institute  in  Omaha  as  an 
alternative  to  what  they  perceived  as  the  secular  liberalism  of 
Mennonite  liberal  arts  colleges  on  one  hand,  and  the  militarism 
of  Protestant  Bible  institutes  on  the  other.53  Grace  Bible  Institute 
began  with  twenty -three  students  in  the  fall  of  1943  and 
increased  to  seventy-seven  students  in  the  fall  of  1944.  Most  of 
the  founders  were  from  General  Conference  churches,  but  they 
organized  the  new  school  as  an  inter-denominational  (initially 
"All-Mennonite")  school.  In  subsequent  years,  Grace  gradually 
shifted  away  from  Mennonite  identity  and  the  peace  witness,  a 
shift  owing  much  to  its  association  with  the  broader  Bible  school 
movement  which  was  inclined  toward  non-denominationalism. 

Grace  Bible  Institute  had  potential  to  compete  with  Bethel 
College  for  students  and  financial  support.  As  chairman  of  the 
General  Conference  Board  of  Education,  Ed  Kaufman  counseled 
with  Christian  E.  Krehbiel,  President  of  the  General  Conference, 
who  also  had  reservations  about  the  Bible  Institute  movement. 
Kaufman  blamed  the  influence  of  Bible  Institute  fundamentalism 
for  the  decisions  of  many  General  Conference  young  men  to  join 
the  army  in  World  War  II.  In  his  view,  the  fundamentalist  view 
of  Scripture  undercut  the  peace  teaching  by  placing  the  Old 
Testament  on  a level  of  equal  authority  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.54 

The  Grace  founders  saw  Kaufman  as  implacably  hostile,  and 
quoted  him  as  having  said  in  a private  conversation,  "Grace  Bible 
Institute  is  of  the  Devil."  (In  German,  "von  dem  Boesen.")55 


51PauI  Kuhlman,  Grace  Bible  Institute  Acting  President,  letter  to  Mennonite 
pastors  and  deacons,  23  August  1943,  folder  22,  box  3,  C E.  Krehbiel  papers, 
MLA.MS.il. 

52Harold  Burkholder,  Interview  by  William  Vance  Trollinger,  6 July  1992, 
handwritten  notes,  p.  6,  in  the  possession  of  James  C.  Juhnke. 

“Paul  Kuhlman,  The  Story  of  Grace  (Omaha:  Grace  College  of  the  Bible,  1980), 
8-9. 

MSee  Ed  G.  Kaufman  letter  to  Robert  Kreider,  20  July  1942,  folder  201,  box  7, 
Faculty  personnel  files. 

“Kuhlman,  The  Story  of  Grace,  1980,  53;  Harold  Burkholder  interview,  14 
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Kaufman  said  it  was  a misquotation  from  a conversation  in 
which  someone  had  asked  him  about  forthcoming  verbal  attacks 
from  the  fundamentalists.  In  that  conversation, 

1 said,  "(The  way  they  attack  Bethel)  will  show,  too,  of  which 
spirit  they  are.  They  claim  they're  more  Christian  than  we 
are,  but  the  way  they  do  this  will  show  whether  it's  the 
white  spirit  or  the  black  spirit."  And  they  all  laughed.  (One 
of  them  said,)  "You  mean  to  say  maybe  Grace  was  founded 
by  the  Devil?"  I said,  "I  didn't  say  that."56 

Kaufman  took  a more  philosophical  attitude  toward  Grace 
Bible  Institute  in  a letter  of  15  September  1943  to  J.  F.  Balzer:  'If 
it  is  of  God,  it  will  go  on  and  grow.  If  not,  it  will  die  of  itself."57 
Grace  Bible  Institute  did  in  fact  grow,  and  its  existence  gave  an 
institutional  focus  to  the  differences  between  conservatives  and 
others  in  General  Conference  Mennonite  congregations.  The 
breach  between  the  conservative  evangelicals  and  the  General 
Conference  denominational  mainstream  had  been  widening  for 
many  decades.  It  was  deeply  rooted  in  a divided  American 
Protestant  culture  which  imposed  its  own  polarization  upon  the 
Mennonites. 

Seminary.  A third  school  prompted  by  the  war  was  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  begun  in  Chicago  near  the  end  of  the  war,  in 
September  1945.  The  new  seminary  was  affiliated  with  Bethany 
Biblical  Seminary,  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  The  Chicago 
location  and  the  Brethren  affiliation  were  what  Ed  Kaufman  and 
Amos  Kreider  had  projected  in  the  spring  of  1932,  when  Ed  came 
close  to  choosing  the  seminary  presidency  over  the  presidency  of 
Bethel  College.  At  that  time  Kaufman  would  not  have  believed 
that  it  would  be  fourteen  years  before  a Mennonite  seminary 
would  again  be  in  operation. 

In  February  1940,  the  old  Witmarsum  Seminary  board  of 
directors,  frustrated  by  failed  attempts  to  reopen  the  school, 
reorganized  itself  in  order  to  be  more  directly  accountable  to  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.58  The  next  month, 
Kaufman  surprised  the  board  with  a proposal  to  reopen  the 


“Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  284. 

57Kaufman  to  J.  F.  Balzer,  15  September  1943,  folder  11,  box  45,  Kaufman 
presidential  papers. 

“S.  F.  Pannabecker,  Ventures  of  Faith  (Elkhart,  In:  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
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seminary  at  the  Bethel  College  campus  in  North  Newton — rather 
than  in  Chicago.  He  made  the  case  for  the  Kansas  location  in  a 
heavy-handed  nine-page  memorandum  with  thirty-two 
numbered  points  which  seemed  calculated  to  overwhelm 
alternative  proposals.  Newton  was  becoming  the  center  of  the 
General  Conference,  he  said.  The  Western  District  had  a 
membership  of  10,853  persons,  about  a third  of  General 
Conference  membership  total.  Kansas  Mennonites  were  culturally 
heterogeneous,  making  for  "a  progressive  spirit  and  attitude  of 
mind."  Moreover,  in  an  apparent  switch  of  viewpoint,  Kaufman 
now  argued  that  Mennonite  pastors  should  be  trained  in  a rural 
environment — "something  which  cannot  be  done  in  a large 
city."59 

Seminary  board  members  rejected  Kaufman's  proposal.  W.  S. 
Shelly,  pastor  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  accused  Kaufman  of 
inconsistency,  lack  of  compassion,  driving  a wedge  between 
Bethel  and  Bluffton,  and  indulging  in  a Kansas  Mennonite 
attempt  "to  dominate  the  General  Conference  and  brag  about 
it."60  Kaufman  quickly  reversed  position  and  said  he  had  never 
stopped  believing  that  Chicago  would  be  "a  pretty  good 
location."61 

In  1941  the  seminary  board  extended  an  invitation  to  Kaufman 
to  lead  the  new  seminary  in  Chicago.  He  gave  the  proposal 
serious  consideration,  as  he  had  given  the  similar  invitation  of 
1932.  He  wrote  to  Rufus  D.  Bowman,  President  of  Bethany 
Biblical  Seminary,  that  "sooner  or  later  my  day  here  [at  Bethel] 
will  be  done  anyway."62  He  invited  D.  D.  Eitzen  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Religion  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  to  join  him  in  Chicago.  But  finally  Kaufman  would  not 
leave  Bethel  College.  America  had  gone  to  war  in  December  1941, 
just  when  his  decision  was  pending,  and  Kaufman  chose  instead 
to  see  Bethel  through  her  wartime  challenges.  He  wrote  the 
seminary  board  that  he  had  certain  plans  in  mind  for  Bethel 
College,  which  was  "strategically  located  to  develop  a rural 


wEd  G.  Kaufman  memorandum,  "Re:  Location  of  Witmarsum  Seminary."  25 
March  1940,  folder  297,  box  25,  Kaufman  papers. 
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church  leadership."63  In  1942  Kaufman  got  approval  from  the 
Bethel  board  of  directors  to  explore  the  option  of  offering  a 
Masters  in  Theology  degree  "in  line  with  the  North  Central 
Association  correspondence."  But  the  idea  for  a fifth  year 
theology  program  did  not  materialize.64 

In  June  and  July  of  1945,  Kaufman  again  surprised  the 
seminary  board  with  urgent  demands  and  proposals  to  get  the 
seminary  started  in  Chicago  by  September.  A.  S.  Rosenberger, 
chairman  of  the  board,  amazed  by  Kaufman's  urgency,  said  it 
would  take  "miracle  workers"  to  "accomplish  in  the  next  four 
weeks  what  we  as  a Board  have  not  accomplished  in  the  last  four 
years."  Complicating  matters  was  the  fact  that  Rosenberger  and 
Amos  Kreider  had  both  cooled  on  the  plan  to  affiliate  with 
Bethany  Seminary,  an  option  which  was  unpopular  with  the 
conservative  evangelicals.  Kaufman  dedicated  a good  share  of  his 
administrative  energies  that  summer  and  fall  to  the  effort  to  get 
the  seminary  organized.  He  had  counted  a total  of  twenty 
General  Conference  college  graduates  who  planned  to  begin 
seminary  work  in  the  fall  as  the  war  came  to  an  end — including 
present  pastors.  Bethel  graduates,  and  a few  from  CPS.  These 
men  would  scatter  to  non-Mennonite  institutions  if  the  seminary 
were  not  ready.  Kaufman  wrote,  "Opportunity,  the  old  Greeks 
said,  must  be  grabbed  by  the  forelock  for  the  back  of  her  head  is 
shaven.  In  another  year’s  time  we  will  have  missed  it."65  The 
seminary  did  open  in  the  fall  of  1945,  largely  due  to  Kaufman's 
initiative.  He  recruited  Abraham  Warkentin,  who  had  taught 
Bible  and  German  at  Bethel  College  since  1924,  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  new  school.  Kaufman  recruited  Bethel  College 
students  for  the  seminary  that  year — and  each  year  following. 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  operated  in  Chicago  for  thirteen 
years.  In  1958  it  moved  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  for  a cooperative 
effort  with  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church.66 
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1945  Conference.  The  tensions  between  supporters  of  Bethel 
College  and  of  Grace  Bible  Institute  were  played  out  in  public  at 
the  General  Conference  sessions  of  June  1945,  held  at  Memorial 
Hall  on  the  Bethel  College  campus.  Ed  Kaufman,  as  chairman  of 
the  GC  Board  of  Education,  reported  on  educational  matters 
including  the  secondary  level  Bible  academies,  but  failed  to  even 
mention  the  existence  of  the  recently  established  Grace  Bible 
Institute.67  In  the  following  plenary  discussion,  a number  of 
conservative  evangelicals  rose  to  level  a series  of  severe  charges 
against  Bethel  College — that  the  school  had  abandoned  the  true 
Christian  faith  and  was  leading  Mennonite  youth  astray.  They 
quoted  Kaufman’s  alleged  statement  that  Grace  was  "from  the 
devil,"  to  show  his  mean  spirit.  As  Kaufman  remembered  it,  one 
of  his  attackers  made  a motion  that  he  be  defrocked.68 

Kaufman  did  not  respond  until  the  next  morning,  the  final 
conference  session,  when  he  delivered  one  of  the  most  passionate 
and  successful  rhetorical  appeals  of  his  life.  He  said  he  had  not 
been  able  to  sleep  that  night,  and  that  he  asked  God  if  his  work 
at  Bethel  College  had  been  in  vain.  God's  answer  came  as  Ed 
held  his  hymnbook  and  it  fell  open  to  the  hymn,  "Be  Still  My 
Soul,  The  Lord  is  on  Thy  Side."  Kaufman  quoted  the  text  and 
asked  the  assembly  to  join  him  in  singing  it.  The  audience  was 
powerfully  moved.  After  the  hymn,  Howard  J.  Nyce,  a 
spokesman  for  the  conservative  evangelicals,  came  forward  and 
the  two  men  shook  hands  in  a gesture  of  reconciliation  and 
common  fellowship.  Bethel  College  supporters  believed  Kaufman 
had  saved  the  day  for  the  school.  In  a post-conference  exchange 
of  letters,  Nyce  wrote  to  Kaufman,  "I  praise  God  for  the 
humiliating  experience  I passed  through,  the  last  morning  of  our 
Conference  session."69  Some  Grace  Bible  Institute  supporters, 
however,  believed  it  was  Kaufman  who  had  been  brought  low.70 

Inter-Mennonite  Contacts  and  Stresses.  Kaufman's  expanded 
wartime  contacts  with  other  Mennonite  leaders  during  the  war 
convinced  him  of  the  significance  of  inter-Mennonite  cooperation, 
especially  between  the  two  largest  groups — General  Conference 
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and  (Old)  Mennonites.  He  worked  most  congenially  with  E.  E. 
Miller,  who  was  president  of  Goshen  College  and,  like  Kaufman, 
a former  overseas  missionary.  With  Harold  Bender  (Goshen 
College  Dean)  and  Orie  Miller  (Mennonite  Central  Committee), 
he  had  more  difficulty.  Bender  and  Miller  agreed  to  inter- 
Mennonite  cooperation,  Kaufman  said,  but  only  if  they  were  in 
the  driver’s  seat.  During  the  war,  Kaufman  protested  that  MCC- 
CPS  recruited  Bethel  faculty  for  certain  jobs  without  first 
contacting  the  Bethel  administration.  MCC  even  expected  free 
service  on  college-paid  time,  wrote  Kaufman,  a "most  unethical" 
practice.71  From  MCC's  point  of  view,  Kaufman  was  over- 
protective  of  his  faculty  and  institution.72 

Despite  personality  conflicts  and  jockeying  for  control, 
Kaufman's  support  for  inter-Mennonite  cooperation  grew 
stronger  both  during  and  after  the  war.  He  thought  the  (Old) 
Mennonite  governance  structure,  in  which  the  colleges  related 
more  directly  to  the  general  education  board  of  the  church,  was 
preferable  to  the  General  Conference  structure,  in  which  Bethel 
and  other  colleges  were  run  by  autonomous  corporations.73 
Although  Kaufman  occasionally  complained  that  "the  Old 
Mennonites  are  running  away  with  the  M.C.C.,"  he  also  admitted 
they  were  "doing  a pretty  good  job"  of  organizing  the  program. 
For  several  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1943,  Kaufman  was  on  the 
Goshen  College  campus  to  help  teach  a CPS  "training  corps" 
course.  He  came  away  convinced  "that  the  Old  Mennonites  and 
we  are  not  so  far  apart  . . . and  that  the  future  salvation  of  the 
colleges,  as  well  as  the  church,  lies  in  the  direction  of 
cooperation."74 

Two  new  forums  created  during  wartime  for  contacts  among 
Mennonite  educators  were  a "Conference  for  Administrators  of 
Mennonite  Colleges"  which  met  annually  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  a "Conference  on  Mennonite  Cultural  Problems."  Both 
of  these  emerged  from  a Chicago  "Conference  on  Mennonite 
Sociology"  organized  by  Winfield  Fretz  three  weeks  after  Japan 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor.  At  their  first  formal  meeting,  August  7-8, 
1942,  in  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  the  college  administrators 


71  Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  Elmer  Ediger  and  Orie  O.  Miller,  22  May  1944,  folder  18 
"Kaufman  1944,"  CPS  records.  Archives  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Robert  S.  Kreider,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  8 January  1993. 

73 Ed  G.  Kaufman  letter  to  A.  W.  Climenhaga,  30  December  1942,  folder  335,  box 
26b,  Kaufman  papers. 

74Ed  G.  Kaufrnan  to  Harry  Martens,  20  August  1943,  folder  230,  box  8,  Faculty 
personnel  files. 
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adopted  a common  statement  on  "Mennonite  Colleges  and 
Wartime  Problems."  Kaufman  recognized  that  the  Winona  Lake 
statement  was  stronger  and  more  adequate  than  a statement  the 
Bethel  College  faculty  had  adopted  November  26,  1940.  The 
Winona  Lake  statement  said  the  colleges  would  not  assist  in 
recruiting  for  any  branch  of  the  armed  services,  would  not 
promote  the  sale  of  war  bonds  or  stamps,  and  would  not  support 
the  war  "by  any  form  of  propaganda  such  as  posters,  chapel 
announcements,  speakers,  material  in  school  publications,  and  the 
like."75  The  college  administrators  also  addressed  such  issues  as 
the  granting  of  college  credit  for  educational  courses  offered  in 
the  CPS  camps,  the  releasing  of  faculty  for  CPS  leadership,  and 
planning  to  invite  European  students  to  American  Mennonite 
campuses  after  the  war. 

The  "Anabaptist  Vision".  General  Conference  Mennonites  who 
worked  in  CPS  were  often  greatly  impressed  with  the  literature 
about  the  history  and  identity  of  Anabaptist-Mennonitism  which 
Harold  Bender  and  colleagues  had  produced  at  Goshen  College. 
In  January  1944  Winfield  Fretz  wrote  to  Kaufman,  "It  is  die 
Goshen  men  who  are  interpreting  Mennonitism  to  the  non- 
Mennonite  world."76  Kaufman  grudgingly  conceded  the  point, 
although  he  noted  that  people  who  had  left  the  (Old)  Mennonite 
church  found  it  "rather  sophomoric"  to  praise  (Old)  Mennonite 
progressivism.77 

The  manifesto  of  the  "Goshen  school"  interpretation  was 
Bender's  essay,  "The  Anabaptist  Vision,"  first  published  in  Church 
History,  March  1944.  Bender  acclaimed  sixteenth  century 
Anabaptism  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  Reformation  ideal,  and 
identified  the  Anabaptist  genius  in  three  themes:  discipleship, 
nonresistance,  and  die  believers'  church.78  Kaufman  had  no 
objection  to  these  themes,  but  his  own  vision  for  Mennonite 
renewal  placed  more  emphasis  upon  outward  mission  and 
witness  to  the  world.  To  Kaufman  it  seemed  that  Bender's  vision 
had  an  inward  focus  which  was  typical  of  conservative  social 


75 Proceedings  of  the  First  Conference  on  Mennonite  Cultural  Problems  (North 
Newton:  Bethel  College  Press,  1942),  93-4. 

76J.  Winfield  Fretz  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  4 January  1944.  In  the  possession  of  J. 
Winfield  Fretz,  North  Newton,  Kansas. 
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groups.  The  so-called  "Anabaptist  Vision,"  in  Kaufman's  view, 
was  not  well  suited  to  the  philanthropic  and  missionary 
endeavors  which  were  key  to  Mennonite  renewal.  Bender's 
manifesto,  formulated  in  wartime,  did  in  fact  meet  a need  for 
Mennonite  pacifist  identity  at  a time  of  alienation  from  American 
society.  It  was  a history-based  form  of  defensive  structuring,  an 
alternative  to  the  doctrine-based  defensive  structuring  of 
conservative  evangelicals  in  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church. 

Kaufman  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  sixteenth 
century  Anabaptist  primary  sources,  and  was  too  preoccupied 
with  administrative  duties  at  Bethel  College,  to  develop  an 
alternative  historical  case  for  his  more  expansive  missionary- 
minded  viewpoint.  A later  generation  of  Mennonite  scholars, 
revising  what  had  become  Bender's  normative  views,  discovered 
that  the  Anabaptist  movement  had  indeed  been  characterized  by 
a strong  missionary  consciousness.79  Meanwhile,  Kaufman  was 
frustrated,  as  he  wrote  in  1953,  "that  the  world  as  well  as  even 
the  General  Conference  young  people  are  getting  their  main 
impressions  as  to  what  Mennonites  stand  for  largely  from  the 
Old  Mennonite  angle."80  That  angle  was  more  defensive,  more  in- 
group oriented,  than  Kaufman,  as  a forward-looking  progressive, 
could  fully  affirm. 

Paying  Off  Bethel's  Debt.  Despite  the  pains  and  burdens  of  being 
pacifists  in  a war-crusading  America,  Mennonites  benefitted 
immensely  from  World  War  II.  Part  of  the  benefit  was  a renewed 
sense  of  group  identity  and  morale.  Even  though  more  than  half 
of  tire  drafted  men  from  General  Conference  Mennonite  Churches 
accepted  regular  military  service — and  many  of  these  left  the 
church  as  a result — the  denomination  in  general  was 
strengthened  in  its  self-understanding  as  a peace  church. 

At  Bethel  College,  one  clue  that  Mennonites  would  band 
together  in  the  face  of  a war  challenge  came  with  the  Bethel 
College  Booster  Banquet  of  May  1942,  held  in  the  wake  of  the 
explosive  "Templin  incident."  More  than  twice  as  many  people 
bought  tickets  to  that  event  than  ever  before — a total  of  nearly 
1,500.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Booster  Banquet  had  been  held  in 
the  new  Memorial  Hall.  At  that  meeting  Orlando  Joliffe,  a non- 
Mennonite  from  Peabody,  Kansas,  presented  a gift  of  $50,000  for 


'"’’Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  ed.,  Anabaptism  and  Mission  (Scottdale,  Pa:  Herald  Press, 
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Bethel's  endowment.  Giving  to  Bethel  College  increased 
substantially  during  the  war,  and  it  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  tuition  income  due  to  declining 
student  enrollments.  On  October  14,  1945,  two  months  after  the 
Japanese  surrendered  in  the  Pacific,  Kaufman  led  the  Bethel 
community  in  a Founder's  Day  celebration  of  the  liquidation  of 
the  college  debt.81 

The  war  brought  prosperity  to  Mennonite  wheat-raising  farm 
communities  at  the  same  time  that  it  stimulated  Mennonites  to 
give  more  to  relief  and  mission  projects.  Kaufman  spent  much  of 
his  time  during  the  war  seizing  the  opportunity  to  raise  money 
for  Bethel.  Some  substantial  gifts  came  as  large  estates.  A major 
financial  drive  in  1943-44  was  more  successful  than  earlier  drives 
had  been.  As  in  World  War  I,  Americans  pressured  Mennonites 
to  buy  war  bonds  to  contribute  to  the  national  cause,  but  this 
time  church  leaders  were  able  to  work  out  a civilian  bond 
alternative  with  government  officials.  By  July  1942,  the 
arrangements  for  civilian  bonds  were  in  place,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  war  Mennonites  nationally  had  purchased  nearly  five  million 
dollars  of  bonds.82  Kaufman  urged  donors  to  buy  the  bonds  and 
register  them  in  the  name  of  the  college.  Nearly  $150,000  was 
contributed  to  the  college  endowment  fund  in  this  way — a figure 
similar  to  the  debt  of  $141,000  which  Kaufman  inherited  when  he 
became  president  in  1932.  The  alternative  bond  program  was  a 
boon  to  other  Mennonite  denominational  programs  of  mission 
and  education  as  well. 

War  and  Mennonite  Renewal.  In  1932,  when  Ed  Kaufman  became 
president  of  Bethel  College,  he  did  not  expect  a major  world  war. 
Instead,  he  anticipated  progress  toward  the  outlawing  of  war, 
and  he  believed  that  Mennonites  could  contribute  to  that  goal 
through  their  historic  peace  witness.  In  1943,  with  the  world 
suffering  through  the  most  destructive  war  in  history,  Kaufman 
said,  "The  world  has  failed,  and  is  beginning  to  know  it  has 
failed.  It  has  built  its  foundations  on  sand."83 

Mennonites  deplored  and  denounced  war.  Nevertheless  they 
were  re-energized  in  a war-making  world,  through  their  witness 


81  James  M.  Harder,  "Current  Fund  Operations  of  Bethel  College,"  Social  Science 
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as  dissenting  conscientious  objectors  in  Civilian  Public  Service 
and  through  their  renewed  commitment  to  their  institutions  for 
education,  mutual  aid,  and  mission.  Mennonite  renewal  during 
and  after  the  war  paradoxically  depended  upon  a measure  of 
American  nationalist-militarist  intolerance  as  well  as  upon 
American  liberal-democratic  freedom.  In  rural  communities  and 
small  towns  across  America,  Mennonite  young  people  like 
Gordon  and  Karolyn  Kaufman  learned  through  social  ostracism 
that  their  religious  group  identity  mattered  a great  deal.  At  the 
same  time,  Mennonite  adults  went  through  experiences 
equivalent  to  Ed  Kaufman's  confrontation  with  his  friends  in 
Newton’s  Rotary  Club — and  came  away  with  a refreshed  sense 
on  which  "side  of  the  fence"  they  stood.  Mennonite  renewal 
depended  upon  meeting  such  challenges  by  refusing  to  conform 
to  the  war-making  communities'  demands.  Although  he  was 
criticized  for  giving  up  the  Institute  of  International  Relations,  for 
failing  adequately  to  support  radical  non-registrants,  and  for 
other  alleged  compromises,  Kaufman  did  help  to  sustain 
Mennonite  pacifist  identity  through  his  clear  refusal  to  endorse 
the  war  effort  and  through  his  strong  support  for  Civilian  Public 
Service  as  an  alternative  to  military  service. 

American  democracy  made  space  for  Mennonites  in  wartime, 
through  the  CPS  program  for  young  men  in  alternative  civilian 
service,  and  through  the  option  of  civilian  bonds  for  families  at 
home.  American  Mennonites  prospered  economically  during  the 
war.  They  not  lose  their  profits  through  confiscatory  taxation  and 
expropriation,  as  happened  to  Mennonites  in  the  Soviet  Union.84 
Given  the  right  conditions,  war  can  be  invigorating  for  a 
nonresistant  people  whose  nation  triumphs  and  who  suffer 
enough  persecution  to  remind  them  of  the  first  principles  of  their 
religious  heritage.  In  the  challenge  of  World  War  II,  Ed  Kaufman 
helped  Mennonites  constructively  to  live  out  a Christian  pacifist 
conviction  which  said  both  "No"  and  "Yes"  to  the  world. 


MSee  George  K.  Epp,  "World  War  II  (Soviet  Union),"  Mennonite  Encyclopedia, 
Vol.  V (1990),  941-3. 


But  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Lord. 

Joshua  24,  15 

The  interplay  of  the  attractions,  tensions,  and 
accommodations  of  personalities  in  the  intimate 
bonds  of  family  life  have  up  to  the  present 
found  no  concrete  description  or  adequate 
analysis  in  sociological  inquiry.  Park  and 
Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology 
(1921),  216. 


Chapter  11 

Father,  Husband,  Grandfather 


In  June  1946  Ed  Kaufman  said  goodbye  to  his  family.  He  was 
leaving  for  a six-week  post-war  trip  to  Europe  on  behalf  of 
Mennonite  higher  education.  The  prospect  of  his  first  trans- 
Atlantic  airline  flight  triggered  some  sober  reflections.  On  the 
chance  that  he  might  not  return  alive,  Kaufman  addressed  some 
final  expressions  of  concern  and  love  to  his  family.  Before 
boarding  the  flight  from  New  York,  he  wrote  to  his  son,  Gordon, 
who  in  two  weeks  was  due  to  terminate  from  Civilian  Public 
Service,  asking  him  to  "exercise  patience  and  understanding  with 
Karolyn  as  older  brother."  He  went  on. 

If  anything  should  happen,  I want  you  and  Karolyn  to  know 
that  I have  always  been  very  proud  of  both  of  you  and 
grateful  for  the  way  you  have  developed.  Am  looking  to  you 
both  to  carry  on,  help  mother,  make  something  of  your  lives 
so  they  count  for  the  Lord  Jesus  and  His  Kingdom.  God  be 
with  you  till  we  meet  again.1 

A Modest  Home.  Ed  and  Hazel  Kaufman,  together  with  their 
children,  Gordon  and  Karolyn,  created  a home  rich  in  familial 
affection,  Christian  piety,  and  moral  obligation.  In  family 
devotions,  Bible  reading,  prayer,  and  song,  the  family  celebrated 
the  Lordship  of  Christ  and  the  building  of  His  Kingdom. 
Religious  symbols  pervaded  the  Bethel  College  campus  and 
North  Newton  community  where  the  Kaufman  family  lived,  from 
the  hymns  sounded  by  the  administration  building  tower  chimes, 
to  the  twelve  locust  trees  by  Goerz  Hall,  each  named  for  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  North  Newton  was  a close-knit  Mennonite 
village.  People  knew  about  each  other's  lives — which  mother 
shouted  at  her  children  and  which  father  was  not  a good 
manager  of  resources. 

All  the  rhythms  of  the  Kaufman  family  were  geared  to 
"Daddy's"  schedule;  no  one  ever  doubted  that  his  work  was 
Kingdom  work.  Supper  time  was  unpredictable.  Hazel  looked 
out  of  the  northeast  window,  or  sent  Karolyn  out  to  check,  to  see 
when  Ed  was  coming  down  the  walk  from  the  administration 
building  so  she  could  quickly  get  the  food  on  the  table.  Food  was 
sufficient,  life  together  was  secure,  and  the  small  town  campus 
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neighborhood  was  filled  with  other  growing  families.  Gordon 
and  Karolyn  had  happy  childhoods. 

They  lived  in  a modest  home  with  well-worn  furnishings.  Ed 
and  Hazel  had  chosen  not  to  live  in  a pretentious  presidential 
mansion,  grandly  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  even 
though  they  would  have  had  the  financial  resources  to  do  so. 
Goerz  Hall,  where  the  Kaufmans  rented  space  for  their  first  year 
at  Bethel  (1931-2),  had  once  indeed  provided  such  status  for  the 
family  of  David  Goerz.  But  Kaufman  set  a standard  of  greater 
simplicity.  He  bought  and  dismantled  an  old  house  in  Newton 
and  used  the  lumber  to  build  a two-story  house  on  College 
Avenue  with  some  help  from  his  extended  family.  Ed  hired  Jacob 
Daum,  a carpenter  and  member  of  the  Eden  Mennonite 
congregation,  to  supervise  the  project.  He  asked  Daum  to  use  the 
same  floor  plan  as  a house  Daum  had  built  for  Ben  Zerger,  Ed's 
former  roommate  at  Bethel  College.  One  architectural  feature 
gave  the  Kaufman  house  distinctiveness.  The  roof  line  was  flush 
with  the  outside  walls — a colonial  saltbox  style.  Ed's  father,  who 
was  as  vivid  and  creative  with  language  as  was  his  son, 
complained  to  Daum  one  day  after  work  that  the  house  without 
overhanging  eaves  looked  like  a cow  without  a tail, — "eine  Kuh 
ohne  Schwantz."  Some  people  thought  Ed  Kaufman  opted  for  a 
shorter  roof  in  order  to  save  money.  To  them  the  style  spoke  less 
of  Swiss-Volhynian  humility  than  of  tight-fistedness.2 

Family  Discipline.  As  educated  progressives,  Ed  and  Hazel 
Kaufman  intended  to  be  more  open  and  less  repressive  in 
disciplining  their  children  than  were  rural  Mennonites  of  earlier 
generations.  One  day  (still  at  Bluffton,  about  1930)  when  Gordon 
was  four  or  five  years  old,  he  came  in  for  mealtime  and  asked  his 
parents  about  a new  word  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
neighborhood:  "What  does  'goddamn'  mean?"  Ed  solemnly  told 
his  son,  "We  don't  say  that  at  our  house."  Gordon  defiantly 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  say  it,  and  proceeded  to  say  the 
forbidden  word  repeatedly  throughout  the  meal.  His  parents,  and 
his  aunt  Dorothy  Dester  who  was  staying  with  them,  pretended 
not  to  listen.  Eventually  Gordon  wearied  of  his  ineffective 
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disobedience.3  Karolyn,  too,  was  a challenge  to  her  parents.  In  the 
summer  of  1934,  when  the  family  was  in  New  York  City  for  Ed's 
course  for  college  administrators  at  Columbia  University,  Karolyn 
took  a Stanford  Binet  psychological  test  at  the  university  nursery 
school.  The  summary  notes  on  the  test  characterized  Karolyn  as, 
"hyperactive;  aggressive;  likes  to  play  with  'boy's'  toys  too  much, 
impatient."4 

In  subsequent  years,  Ed  and  Hazel  did  enforce  standards  of 
speech  and  behavior  for  their  children.  It  was  Ed's  responsibility 
to  administer  spankings.  Corporal  punishment  was  infrequent, 
however,  and  neither  child  remembered  it  in  later  life  as 
inappropriate  or  abusive.5  Karolyn  recalled  that  she  was  more 
likely  to  get  special  favors  from  her  father  than  from  her  mother, 
but  that  if  Gordon  needed  concessions  he  would  have  more 
success  with  his  mother.  In  a brief  autobiography  written  soon 
after  his  marriage  in  1947,  Gordon  wrote,  "My  feelings  toward 
my  home  have  always  been  associated  with  refuge  and 
security."6 

Part  of  modem  child  rearing  for  Ed  and  Hazel  was  to  make 
sure  that  family  rules  were  explained  reasonably,  not  imposed 
arbitrarily.  A general  rule  forbade  attendance  at  movie  theaters, 
unless  a particular  movie  had  been  endorsed  by  the  Christian 
Century.  As  for  the  rule  against  smoking  cigarettes,  Ed  repeatedly 
told  Gordon  that  if  he  wanted  to  try  smoking,  Ed  hoped  they 
could  go  somewhere  and  share  the  event  together  as  father  and 
son.  Gordon  never  took  up  the  offer,  nor  did  he  become  a 
smoker.7  Hazel's  sister,  Laura  Dester,  did  have  a smoking  habit. 
When  she  visited  in  North  Newton,  Laura  and  Hazel  had  to 
escape  to  the  unfinished  attic,  or  take  the  car  into  the 
countryside,  to  indulge  Laura's  addiction. 

Ed  laid  down  no  rules  against  free  and  open  discussion  of 
ideas,  however  unorthodox.  Both  Gordon  and  Karolyn  were 
precocious  youngsters,  interested  in  new  ideas,  ready  to  absorb 
information  from  prominent  lecturers  and  performers  at  Bethel 
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The  Kaufman  family  in  1942:  Karolyn  and  Gordon,  Hazel  and  Ed. 


who  visited  in  the  Kaufman  home.  Ed  expected  both  his  children 
to  go  to  college.  Karolyn  for  a time  anticipated  going  to  medical 
school.  Gordon  was  at  the  head  of  his  classes  in  school  and 
occasionally  challenged  his  teachers,  sometimes  proving  them 
wrong.  In  1937  when  Leonard  Kreider,  a newly  hired  chemistry 
teacher,  visited  in  the  Kaufman  home  with  his  wife,  Rachel, 
Gordon  (age  twelve)  quizzed  Kreider  for  his  views  on  the  theory 
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of  evolution.8  When  Gordon  began  to  doubt  the  Christian  faith 
in  high  school,  Ed  fed  his  son  a rich  diet  of  liberal  theological 
writings.  Kaufman  made  sure  his  son  understood  that  in  this 
home  no  question  was  too  radical  to  ask,  no  intellectual  terrain 
too  dangerous  to  explore,  in  the  quest  for  truth.  God  would 
reward  an  honest  seeker.9 

Adolescent  social  and  recreational  activities  outside  Mennonite 
circles  were  another  matter.  Ed  and  Hazel  refused  to  allow 
Gordon  to  play  on  the  Newton  eighth  grade  basketball  team, 
even  after  he  had  qualified  for  the  squad.  “I  don't  know  if  I ever 
forgave  my  parents  for  that  completely,"  Gordon  wrote  later. 
When  Gordon  was  in  Newton  High  School,  Ed  forbade  his 
attendance  at  parties  sponsored  by  the  upper  crust  social  group 
in  which  Gordon  was  developing  friendships.  Such  parties  might 
involve  social  dancing,  which  would  be  quite  unacceptable  for 
the  son  of  the  Bethel  College  president.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
World  War  transformed  Mennonite  relationships  with  outsiders. 
Gordon  grew  fully  alienated  from  his  non-Mennonite  peers  who 
became  militant  patriots.  An  ardent  pacifist,  Gordon  began  to  see 
some  advantages  to  the  earlier  social  separation  enforced  by  his 
parents.  In  1942  he  and  Karolyn  left  the  Newton  public  schools 
to  start  a year  early  at  Bethel  College  and  Bethel  Academy 
respectively.  In  1943  Gordon  was  drafted  and  left  for  the  Civilian 
Public  Service  Camp  in  Colorado  Springs.10 

Ed  and  Hazel  decided  that  Karolyn  was  not  supposed  to  wear 
makeup  or  shorts,  or  to  date  boys  before  age  sixteen — a rule  that 
was  bent  for  certain  events  at  the  Bethel  Academy.  Karolyn 
began  college  in  1946,  the  fall  after  her  sixteenth  birthday,  but 
continued  to  live  at  home  where  her  desire  for  independence 
clashed  with  her  parents’  desire  for  control.  Karolyn,  more  than 
Gordon,  came  to  resent  her  father's  total  preoccupation  with 
Bethel  College  and  his  lack  of  time  for  family.  She  prized  highly 
those  times  when  she  shared  common  experiences  with  "Daddy," 
like  when  he  took  her  along  to  examine  some  farm  land  the 
college  was  buying.  Together  they  would  walk  the  land  from 
fence  to  fence.  Such  times  were  all  too  rare.” 

Hazel's  illness  complicated  Karolyn's  last  three  years  at  home 
(1945-7),  for  much  of  the  housework  fell  on  Karolyn's  shoulders. 
This  work  included  ironing  "between  twelve  and  fifteen  white 


’Rachel  Kreider  interview,  26  December  1991. 
’Gordon  Kaufman  interview,  26  November  1982. 
’°Kaufman,  "Autobiography,"  8. 

’’Karolyn  Kaufman  Zerger  interview,  20  July  1980. 
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Gordon  and  Dorothy  Wedel  Kaufman  in  1948. 


shirts  a week,"  and  helping  to  host  and  entertain  special  guests 
in  the  president's  home.12  Karolyn  heartily  resented  her  hosting 
duties.  She  was  trapped  in  part  by  traditional  women’s  roles.  Ed 
Kaufman  would  not  have  thought  of  asking  Gordon  to  iron  shirts 
or  prepare  a meal  for  college  guests.  That  was  women's  work. 


12Karolyn  Kaufman  Zerger  interview,  20  July  1980. 
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Karolyn  and  Homer  Zerger  in  1948. 


Hazel  recorded  her  own  mild  protest  about  undervalued 
women's  labor  in  a letter  to  her  sister,  Frances,  written  six  weeks 
before  Hazel  died.  Karolyn  had  done  a lot  of  canning  that 
summer,  wrote  Hazel,  and  brought  a lot  of  dill  pickles  and 
sauerkraut  to  Gordon.  Karolyn's  brother  did  not  adequately 
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"appreciate  the  work  she  put  into  it.  . . . I I]t  isn't  only  those  who 
study  hard  that  work  hard."13 

Children  Married.  Gordon  returned  from  CPS  in  1946.  In  that  and 
the  following  year  he  completed  work  at  Bethel  College.  After 
graduation,  in  November  1947,  Gordon  married  Dorothy  Wedel, 
a Bethel  classmate  from  Moundridge  who  first  gained  his 
attention  by  outscoring  him  on  an  examination.  Dorothy  had 
been  an  active  student  leader,  class  president  and  editor  of  the 
student  annual.  She  had  studied  under  Ed  Kaufman,  but  was  less 
impressed  with  his  progressive  insights  than  with  his  caution  in 
the  face  of  a conservative  Mennonite  constituency.  As  a daughter- 
in-law,  Dorothy  sensed  that  she  came  short  of  Ed's  ideal.  Her 
immediate  family  had  no  land  or  accumulated  wealth.  Before  the 
wedding,  Ed  let  Dorothy  know  that  Gordon's  graduate  education 
was  very  important  "and  that  having  babies  would  put  a crimp 
in  these  plans."  Ed  Kaufman’s  personal  directness  and  gruffness, 
which  could  work  quite  well  in  primary  family  relationships, 
were  less  effective  with  his  in-laws,  who  would  have  appreciated 
more  generous  expressions  of  affirmation  and  acceptance.14 

Six  months  after  Gordon  and  Dorothy  were  married,  Karolyn, 
age  17,  married  Homer  Zerger,  student  at  Bethel.  Homer  was  a 
farm  boy  from  McPherson  County,  a member  of  the  Eden 
Mennonite  Church.  He  was  six  years  older  than  Karolyn,  with  no 
intentions  (at  that  time)  of  getting  a college  degree.  Ed  Kaufman 
was  crushed  by  the  prospect  that  his  daughter  would  marry  so 
young,  before  completing  college.  He  did  what  he  could  to 
dissuade  the  couple.  He  offered  Karolyn  "just  about  anything," 
including  a trip  to  Europe,  if  she  would  break  the  engagement. 
But  Ed's  protests  did  more  harm  than  good.  As  Karolyn  later 
analyzed  herself,  dating  and  marriage  were  her  means  to 
"become  independent  of  him  (father)  and  show  him  that  I could 
control  my  own  life."15  Hazel  apparently  played  a mediating  role, 
suggesting  that  she  may  not  live  to  see  Karolyn  graduate  from 
college  in  any  case.  She  could  "rest  easier"  in  the  knowledge  that 
both  Gordon  and  Karolyn  had  their  own  homes. 

In  the  end,  Ed  yielded.  He  accompanied  Homer  and  Karolyn 
to  the  county  courthouse  to  get  a marriage  license  and  he 
performed  the  wedding  ceremony  in  the  Bethel  College  chapel  on 


“Hazel  Kaufman  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  E.  Malm,  9 September  1948,  in  the  possession 
of  Kirsten  Zerger. 

“Dorothy  Wedel  Kaufman  interview,  9 August  1992. 

“Karolyn  Kaufman  Zerger  interview,  20  July  1980,  transcript,  5-7. 
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December  28,  1947.  In  later  years,  after  Karolyn  and  Homer  had 
both  graduated  from  college,  Kaufman  rationalized  that  marriage 
sometimes  had  the  advantage  of  enabling  students  to  settle  down 
and  concentrate  on  their  studies.16 

Hazel's  Death.  Hazel  died  on  October  21,  1948,  after  more  than 
four  years  of  struggle  with  leukemia.  For  Ed  it  was  a crushing 
loss,  added  to  his  children's  marriages,  his  exhaustion  from  work 
and  from  an  ulcer  problem,  and  the  loss  through  death  of  his 
longtime  friend  and  trusted  academic  dean,  P.  S.  Goertz.  While 
Ed  had  been  the  overwhelmingly  dominant  partner  throughout 
his  thirty-one  year  marriage  with  Hazel,  he  also  had  been  deeply 
dependent  upon  her  for  emotional  support.  His  grief  was  intense, 
almost  unbearable.  He  blamed  himself  for  not  treating  Hazel 
better  in  the  marriage,  for  not  buying  new  furniture  until  after 
she  was  gone.  He  went  through  her  diary  and  marked  with  a 
heavy  red  pencil  each  time  she  had  recorded  one  of  her  migraine 
headaches.  Unable  to  sleep  at  night  in  his  strangely  empty  house, 
he  threw  himself  into  carpentry  work  to  remodel  the  house  and 
divide  up  the  second  floor  and  the  attic  for  apartments.  In  later 
years  he  repeatedly  spoke  of  one  low  moment  in  his  aloneness 
when  he  was  nearly  unable  to  make  a short  walk  from  his 
administration  building  office  to  his  parked  car  on  College 
Avenue  without  collapsing.17 

But  Kaufman  did  not  suffer  a mental  or  physical  collapse.  He 
fought  and  worked  his  way  through  his  grief,  in  part  by  thinking 
out  his  theology  of  suffering.  His  baccalaureate  sermon  for  that 
school  year.  May  1949,  was  titled  "The  Christian  and  Suffering." 
His  text  was  John  16:33,  "In  the  world  you  have  tribulation;  but 
be  of  good  cheer,  I have  overcome  the  world."  Though  he  did 
not  mention  his  own  personal  grief  in  the  sermon,  he  surely  had 
Hazel  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the  suffering  which  follows 
death:  "The  very  intensity  of  the  joy  that  men  find  in  their 
affections,  deepens  by  contrast,  the  dark  gloom  of  the  lonely 
valley  which  they  later  must  walk."  Kaufman  did  not  treat 
suffering  as  an  unfathomable  mystery,  but  as  something  with 
explicable  sources  and  purposes.  Suffering,  he  said,  offered  an 
opportunity  to  identify  with  a God  who  suffers  and  to  cooperate 
actively  with  God  in  the  victory  toward  which  suffering  points. 


I6Karolyn  Kaufman  Zerger  interview,  20  July  1980,  transcript,  6;  Ed  G.  Kaufman 
interview,  1970,  transcript,  239. 

17Ed  G.  Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  184,  235. 
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The  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  essential  to  the  triumph  of  his 
kingdom.  Kaufman  ended  his  sermon  with  an  appeal  to  suffering 
discipleship,  to  "find  your  cross,  voluntarily  take  it  upon 
yourself,  and  follow  your  Saviour  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ."1® 

Remarriage.  In  the  following  school  year,  1949-50,  Kaufman  made 
arrangements  for  a long  overdue  leave  of  absence  from  Bethel,  a 
one-year  teaching  assignment  at  the  American  University  of 
Cairo,  to  begin  in  fall  of  1950.  Mixed  with  his  planning  was  the 
question  of  remarriage.  Hazel  had  said  that  if  Ed  were  to  die 
first,  she  would  not  want  to  remarry.  Kaufman  had  to  overcome 
his  misgivings  that  marrying  again  would  break  faith  with  Hazel. 
He  also  sought  reassurance  and  approval  from  his  family.  He 
wrote  a frank  letter  to  Gordon  asking  for  counsel  on  whether  to 
marry,  and  if  so,  whom  to  marry.  He  listed  the  names  of  fifteen 
eligible  widowed  or  single  women,  in  a fashion  which  Gordon 
found  "coldly  unromantic."  Gordon,  who  freely  advised  his 
father  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  resign  from  the  presidency  of 
Bethel,  was  hesitant  to  suggest  preferences  for  a step-mother.  He 
did  note  that  the  person  on  the  list  who  was  most  like  Hazel  was 
Anna  Miller  Baumgartner,  a widow  of  five  years  who  lived  on 
the  west  side  of  the  block  north  of  the  Kaufman  home  in  North 
Newton.  But,  wrote  Gordon,  "maybe  someone  different  would  be 
easier  for  you  to  adjust  to."19 

Ed  and  Anna  were  married  June  11,  1950,  in  the  home  of  Sam 
and  Pauline  Goering,  Ed's  friends  from  China  mission  days. 
Anna  was  originally  from  Hanston,  Kansas.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a Mennonite  pastor  and  had  been  a member  of  Ed's 
1916  graduation  class  at  Bethel  College.  She  had  taught  for 
twenty  years  in  Newton  public  schools,  three  years  at  the  Bethel 
Academy,  and  served  on  the  Bethel  College  staff  as  alumni 
secretary.  Her  husband,  Paul  Baumgartner,  had  been  a public 
school  teacher  and  piano  tuner,  and  was  active  in  local  church 
and  political  affairs  until  his  death  in  1945.  Anna  and  Paul  did 
not  have  children.  A well-known  community  secret  said  that 
Baumgartner  was  not  a faithful  husband.  Karolyn  Kaufman  noted 
that  her  father  had  made  a point  of  being  at  home  during  the 
day  when  Paul  Baumgartner  came  to  tune  the  Kaufman  piano. 


18Kaufman,  Living  Creatively  (Newton:  Faith  and  Life  Press,  1966),  117,  129. 
19Kaufman's  letter  to  Gordon  is  missing.  Gordon's  letter  in  response  is  undated, 
probably  written  in  early  spring  1950  (in  the  possession  of  James  C.  Juhnke). 
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Ed  Kaufman,  wearing  a fez,  and  Anna  Kaufman,  talking  with  friends  in  Egypt,  1952. 


Ed  and  Anna's  marriage,  which  lasted  for  eleven  years  until 
she  also  died  of  cancer  in  1961,  was  a happy  one.  Like  Hazel, 
Anna  was  a gracious  person,  interested  in  the  arts,  and  concerned 
for  the  life  of  the  mind.  Her  presence  greatly  enriched  Ed's 
experience  in  Egypt.  At  semester  break,  they  traveled  to  India  for 
the  50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Mennonite  mission  there, 
and  they  toured  in  Russia  and  Europe  on  the  way  home.  In 
Switzerland,  Anna  took  notes  on  lectures  by  Karl  Barth  and  Karl 
Jaspers.  She  thought  Barth  "sounded  pretty  Mennonitish."20  Anna 
was  different  from  Hazel  in  that  she  enjoyed  public  speaking.  In 
the  fall  of  1951,  after  returning  from  Egypt,  she  gave  twenty-two 
public  presentations  in  three  months  about  their  international 
learnings.  She  also  enjoyed  her  role  as  hostess  in  the  home  of  a 
prominent  community  leader.  In  1958  Ed  and  Anna  moved  into 
a newly  built  home  on  east  25th  street  in  North  Newton. 

Anna  opened  up  a new  set  of  family  relationships  as  Ed  came 
to  know  the  extended  Miller  clan,  and  eventually  to  solicit  money 
for  Bethel  College  among  them.21  Anna  also  helped  smooth 
relationships  in  the  Kaufman  family.  Soon  after  the  wedding  in 
1950,  Anna  wrote  a sensitive  letter  to  Gordon  and  Dorothy, 
assuring  them  that  she  would  never  presume  to  take  Hazel's 


“Anna  Baumgartner  Kaufman  diary,  June  18,  1951,  folder  66,  box  7,  Kaufman 
papers. 

21Letter  from  Kaufman  to  members  of  the  John  P.  Miller  family,  8 December 
1961,  folder  72,  box  7,  Kaufman  papers. 
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place  for  Ed  or  for  his  children.  Dorothy  especially  appreciated 
Anna's  affirmation  of  Dorothy's  role  in  the  family.22 

Married  Children.  Homer  and  Karolyn's  farm  in  McPherson 
County  a few  miles  from  Ed's  childhood  home  gave  Ed  another 
ongoing  contact  with  the  land  and  his  rural  roots.  Homer  did  not 
always  appreciate  his  father-in-law's  meddling  in  the  farm 
business,  but  relationships  were  generally  positive.  Karolyn's 
letters  to  her  father  included  news  about  the  weather,  the  crops, 
farm  prices,  and  the  latest  achievements  of  her  growing  children. 
She  commented  on  the  reports  of  radio  newsman  Drew  Pearson 
as  well  as  on  the  sermons  of  the  Eden  Church  pastor,  Peter  Dyck. 
When  Ed  was  teaching  or  travelling  out  of  state,  Karolyn  took 
some  responsibility  for  his  finances  and  rental  properties.  Homer 
and  Karolyn  returned  to  the  Bethel  campus  in  1955  and  lived  in 
the  Kaufman  home  while  Homer  finished  a B.A.  degree  and 
Karolyn  took  class  part-time.  After  Homer  took  up  a teaching 
career  alongside  farming,  Ed  occasionally  helped  with  wheat 
planting.  Homer  and  Karolyn  enrolled  their  three  children  in  the 
"On  to  Bethel  Club"  and  kept  Ed  informed  of  their  periodic 
contributions  to  that  fund. 

While  Karolyn  remained  tied  to  the  Kansas  Mennonite 
heartland,  Gordon  moved  outward.  Ed  Kaufman  was  pleased 
with  his  son's  early  choices:  to  go  into  Civilian  Public  Service,  to 
graduate  from  Bethel  College,  to  study  sociology  at  Northwestern 
University  and  theology  at  Yale  University,  to  be  ordained  in  the 
Bethel  College  Church  to  a ministry  of  teaching  (August  1953), 
and  to  undertake  a distinguished  career  as  a teacher  and  writer 
of  Christian  theology,  beginning  at  Pomona  College  in  California 
(1953-8).  All  this,  in  Ed's  mind,  was  supposed  to  be  preparation 
for  a life  of  teaching  theology  at  a Mennonite  college,  preferably 
Bethel.  Gordon  gave  the  Menno  Simons  Lectures  at  Bethel  in 
1959  and  was  on  a list  of  possible  presidential  candidates  at 
Bethel  in  1961.  But  his  career  took  a more  expansive  and 
ecumenical  turn.  He  moved  up  a ladder  of  success  from  Pomona 
College  (1953-58)  to  Vanderbilt  University  Divinity  School  (1958- 
63)  and  then  to  Harvard  University  Divinity  School  where  his 
writing  and  professional  activity  made  him  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  theologians  in  the  country.  Gordon's  theology, 
while  a general  interpretation  of  Christian  faith  which  was  in  no 
sense  parochial,  nevertheless  reflected  Mennonite  perspectives. 


^Dorothy  Wedel  Kaufman  interview,  9 August  1992. 
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He  took  pastoral  responsibility  for  the  Mennonite  Congregation 
of  Boston  and  served  on  the  Bethel  College  Board  of  Directors. 
He  remained,  as  he  wrote  in  an  essay  of  1988,  "a  Mennonite  also 
by  deep  conviction."23 

Ed  was  immoderately  proud  of  his  son,  even  as  he  worried 
that  Gordon's  theology  was  too  radical  or  that  Gordon  was 
veering  out  of  Mennonite  social  paths.  He  urged  Gordon  to  give 
more  attention  to  Anabaptist  history  and  theology.  He  attempted 
to  control  his  son's  management  of  personal  financial  matters, 
until  Gordon  accused  him  of  interpreting  "every  aspect  of  all 
your  personal  relations  in  financial  terms."  Wrote  Gordon,  "I  do 
not  intend  to  allow  this  craze  to  take  possession  of  me."24  The 
letters  and  personal  encounters  between  father  and  son  were 
marked  with  confrontational  challenge  and  debate,  as  well  as 
with  affirmations  of  family  love.  It  was  a pattern  reminiscent  of 
Ed’s  relationship  with  his  own  father.  Given  this  family 
background,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  issue  of  authority 
loomed  large  in  Gordon  Kaufman's  systematic  theology.  Gordon 
gave  attention  above  all  to  the  doctrine  of  God.25 

Edna  Ramseyer.  With  Anna's  death  on  August  7,  1961,  Ed 
Kaufman  was  once  again  alone.  Once  again  he  yearned  for 
intimacy  and  companionship.  From  his  medical  doctor,  Delbert 
V.  Preheim,  Ed  sought  and  received  reassurance  that  it  would  be 
right  and  good  for  a man  in  his  seventh  decade  of  life  to  take  a 
wife.26  Once  again  Ed  considered  a list  of  eligible  widows  in 
North  Newton.  But  this  time  he  chose  to  court  Dr.  Edna 
Ramseyer,  professor  of  home  economics  at  Bluffton  College,  in 
Ohio.  The  courtship  began  in  June  1964,  when  Ed  was  teaching 
summer  school  at  Bluffton  and  planning  to  go  to  Atlanta  the 
following  year  to  teach  at  Spelman  College.  During  that  year  they 
carried  on  their  courtship  with  remarkable  secrecy.  They 
arranged  for  ten  separate  meetings  in  different  places  and 
exchanged  letters  at  least  twice  a week  without  publicly  exposing 


“Gordon  Kaufman,  "Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua,"  in  Why  I am  a Mennonite, 
(Kitchener,  Ontario:  Herald  Press,  1988),  138. 

“Gordon  Kaufman  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  August  1955,  in  the  possession  of 
Gordon  Kaufman. 

“See  Gordon  D.  Kaufman,  Systematic  Theology:  A Historicist  Perspective  (New 
York:  Scribner's,  1968);  God  The  Problem  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1972);  In  Face  of  Mystery:  A Constructive  Theology  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  University  Press,  1993). 

“Delbert  V.  Preheim  interview,  16  September  1993. 
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their  interest  in  each  other.  They  took  delight  in  their  secret 
romance,  and  in  their  surprise  engagement  announcement  in 
Bluffton  on  April  15,  1965.  They  were  married  in  the  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church  near  Smithville,  Ohio,  on  June  10.  Edna 
brought  new  energy,  love,  and  caring  into  Ed's  life  which  greatly 
enriched  his  last  fifteen  years. 

Edna  was  sixteen  years  younger  than  Ed.  She  had  been  a 
student  in  Ed's  “History  of  Education"  class  at  Bluffton  College 
in  1930-1.  In  the  spring  of  1932  she  was  also  elected  queen  of  the 
May  Day  celebration.  By  1965  she  was  at  the  peak  of  her 
professional  career  as  a home  economics  educator.  With  a Ph.D. 
degree  from  Ohio  State  University,  she  had  developed  the 
Bluffton  College  home  economics  program,  taking  time  off  for 
relief  work  in  France  in  1940  and  several  summers  as  a dietician 
in  Civilian  Public  Service  during  the  war.  Now  she  was  poised 
for  an  assignment  as  “Home  Science  Advisor"  with  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  at  Punjab 
Agricultural  University  in  Ludhiana,  India.  Her  joy  in  falling  in 
love  with  Ed  Kaufman  was  mixed  with  anxiety  that  she  might 
have  to  give  up  her  plans  for  this  overseas  experience.  Their 
courtship  was  a time  of  heightened  spiritual  sensitivity.  Ed  and 
Edna  fervently  prayed  that  God  would  guide  their  relationship 
and  equip  them  for  service.  Edna  wrote  to  Ed  of  her  confidence 
"that  the  blending  of  two  lives  attuned  to  Gods  [sic]  will  and 
mission  can  be  a heavenly  as  well  as  an  earthly  thing."27 

For  Ed  Kaufman  this  was  a wholly  new  experience — adjusting 
to  the  needs  and  sensibilities  of  a strong  professional  woman  in 
full  pursuit  of  her  career.  Edna  asked  him  to  read  The  Feminine 
Mystique  by  Betty  Friedan,  manifesto  of  the  emerging  women's 
movement,  and  to  mark  any  passages  he  disagreed  with  so  they 
could  discuss  the  issues  later.28  Ed  found  Friedan  "somewhat 
disturbing  for  both  male  and  female"  and  set  the  book  aside  after 
a few  chapters.29  He  struggled  to  accept  the  possibility  that  he 
would  have  to  accompany  Edna  to  India  "like  a fifth  wheel"  or 
"a  puppy  on  a leash."30  He  turned  to  Scripture  for  help  and 


rEdna  Ramseyer  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  21  July  1964,  folder  25,  box  3,  Kaufman 
papers. 

®Edna  Ramseyer  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  undated  ca.  November  1964,  folder  25,  box 
3,  Kaufman  papers. 

29 Kaufman  to  Edna  Ramseyer,  5 November  1964,  in  the  possession  of  Edna 
Ramseyer  Kaufman. 

30Kaufman  to  Edna  Ramseyer,  30  July  1964, 17  February  1965,  in  the  possession 
of  Edna  Ramseyer  Kaufman. 
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Edmund  G.  Kaufman  and  Edna  Ramseyer  Kaufman,  married  June  10,  1965. 


found  it  in  the  Old  Testament  story  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  (Genesis  22).  As  God  had  blessed  Abraham  for  his 
willingness  to  sacrifice  his  dearest  possession,  in  Ed's 
interpretation,  so  God  would  bless  Ed  and  Edna  if  they  were 
mutually  willing  to  sacrifice  their  desires  for  the  sake  of  their 
marriage.  Ed  would  have  to  sacrifice  his  ego  if  he  were  to  go  to 
India  in  a subordinate  role,  and  he  pressed  Edna  relentlessly  to 
say  that  she  would  sacrifice  her  India  plans  if  Ed  for  some  reason 
were  unable  to  accompany  her.  It  was  important  to  Ed  that  Edna 
confess  her  willingness  to  make  this  sacrifice  before  hearing  from 
USAID  that  Edna  would  be  allowed  to  take  a spouse  along  with 
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her  to  India.  She  met  his  test.  Ed  would  come  before  India,  if 
necessary.31 

"She  has  changed  the  whole  direction  of  my  life,"  wrote  Ed 
two  months  before  their  wedding  in  June  1965.  He  had  been  "on 
my  way  to  Old  folks  home"  when  Edna  made  him  feel  like  a 
man  of  37  rather  than  of  73.  "She  has  made  me  swim,  lose 
weight,  and  take  long  walks  to  recondition  my  body."  She 
prompted  him  to  let  his  hair  grow  longer  and  to  have  all  his 
trousers  refitted  in  a more  fashionable  style.  She  gave  him  "new 
purpose  and  increased  life's  meaningfulness  and  richness  for 
me."32 

From  the  beginning  Edna  made  it  clear  that  she  wanted  Ed  to 
be  the  head  of  their  home.  During  their  courtship  she  made  some 
key  decisions  against  Ed's  advice — that  she  would  give  her  house 
in  Bluffton  to  Bluffton  College  without  annuity  rights  and  that 
she  would  not  ask  for  sabbatical  reimbursement  for  her  time  in 
India.33  But  then  she  willingly  handed  over  to  him  the 
management  of  her  finances  and  found  other  ways  to 
acknowledge  his  leadership.  Ed’s  lack  of  an  official  work 
assignment  for  the  two  years  in  India  proved  to  be  no  problem 
at  all.  He  eagerly  seized  opportunities  to  learn  more  about 
Eastern  religions.  He  did  some  work  on  the  writing  for  his  books 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Pioneers  and  Basic  Christian 
Convictions.  He  gave  a lecture  to  the  Ludhiana  Rotary  Club  on 
the  United  Nations  and  world  peace.  He  worked  on  itineraries 
for  travel  within  India  and  to  other  countries,  including  the  trip 
home  in  the  summer  of  1967  via  Kabul,  Moscow,  Kiev,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Frankfurt,  and  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
Amsterdam. 

In  1967  Ed  and  Edna  considered  offers  to  return  to  Spelman 
College,  Bluffton  College,  or  Bethel  College.  They  chose  Bethel, 
Ed's  home  ground.  That  fall  the  Eden  Mennonite  Church 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Ed's  ordination.  Bethel 
College  invited  him  to  present  the  Menno  Simons  Lectures  in 
October,  an  opportunity  to  set  forth  the  ideas  which  would 
appear  in  his  book  Basic  Christian  Convictions.  Even  so,  Ed  later 


“Kaufman  to  Edna  Ramseyer,  12,  14,  17,  18,  and  21  February,  1965,  in  the 
possession  of  Edna  Ramseyer  Kaufman. 

“Kaufman  to  Edna  Ramseyer,  4 April  1965,  in  the  possession  of  Edna  Ramseyer 
Kaufman. 

“Kaufman  to  Edna  Ramseyer,  2 February  1965,  in  the  possession  of  Edna 
Ramseyer  Kaufman. 
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said  they  had  made  a mistake  by  not  accepting  the  offer  from 
Spelman  College.54 

The  move  to  North  Newton  was  a sacrifice  for  Edna,  even 
though  Bethel  College  hired  her  as  head  of  the  home  economics 
department  and  dean  of  women.  Bethel's  program  was  not  as 
strong  as  the  one  Edna  had  developed  at  Bluffton.  In  1971  her 
contract  was  reduced  to  half-time  as  part  of  a general 
retrenchment  in  the  face  of  declining  enrollments.  Nevertheless, 
with  irrepressible  cheerfulness  and  determination,  Edna  carved 
out  a significant  leadership  role  on  the  Bethel  campus.  She 
sparked  a revitalization  of  the  Bethel  College  Women's 
Association,  led  the  planning  of  homecoming  and  Christmas 
festivals,  and,  as  the  citation  in  her  honor  after  her  retirement  in 
1975  put  it,  "in  general  brought  true  Mennonite  farm  hospitality 
to  the  Bethel  College  family."55  In  fall  1976  Ed  had  a slight  stroke 
and  kidney  trouble.  In  the  subsequent  three  and  half  years,  until 
Ed's  death  in  February  1980,  Edna  watched  over  an  increasingly 
dependent  husband.  Ed  was  not  able  to  finish  the  autobiography 
in  which  he  intended  to  describe  "how  blessed  all  three  of  my 
marriages  were."56 

Grandfather.  Returning  from  India  in  1967,  Ed  Kaufman  faced  a 
new  challenge  in  family  relationships.  His  grandchildren  were 
attending  Bethel  College.  Five  of  his  seven  grandchildren 
attended  Bethel  College  between  1967  and  1973,  years  which  saw 
one  of  the  most  profound  cultural  upheavals  of  American 
history.  The  normal  distance  across  generations  was  stretched  to 
breaking  by  political  disillusionment  arising  from  the  disastrous 
war  in  Vietnam,  by  the  rise  of  an  alienated  youth  counter-culture, 
and  by  a seismic  shift  in  American  attitudes  and  behavior 
regarding  sex  and  gender  issues.  The  polarizations  of  that  era 
deeply  affected  life  on  the  Bethel  College  campus,  in  part  because 
war  and  peace  issues  were  so  central  to  Mennonite  identity.  Ed 
Kaufman  in  principle  affirmed  the  idealism  of  young  people  and 
he  reached  out  to  build  bridges  to  his  grandchildren  and  other 
students.  But  he  was  also  inclined,  both  by  his  own  personality 
and  by  the  standards  of  an  earlier  era,  to  a style  of  authoritarian 
control  that  the  younger  generation  could  not  accept.  It  was  not 


“Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  269-70. 

“"Resume  Dr.  Edna  Kaufman,"  folder  184,  box  7,  Faculty  personnel  files. 
“Kaufman  to  Laura  E.  Dester,  28  October  1976,  folder  477,  box  39,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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Ed  and  Edna  Kaufman  with  faculty  members  at  Punjab  Agricultural  University  in 
Ludhiana,  India. 
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an  easy  time  to  be  a grandparent  or  a parent  of  college-age 
youth. 

Ed's  grandchildren  all  had  happy  memories  from  their 
childhood  relationships  with  their  grandfather.  The  austere  public 
man  with  a rough  social  exterior  in  fact  related  very  well  to 
children.  Kirsten  Zerger  (b.  1950)  found  him  very  affectionate  and 
"physically  accessible."37  Anne  Kaufman  (b.  1956)  remembered 
"almost  a kind  of  flirtatious  relationship  with  Grandpa."3®  Ed 
loved  to  tell  stories  of  China  to  the  children.  The  smallpox  story 
was  especially  memorable.  Homer  and  Karolyn's  children  (Fred, 
Kirsten,  and  Ann),  living  in  Kansas  and  associated  with  farm  life, 
had  more  frequent  and  direct  contacts.  Gordon  and  Dorothy's 
children  (David,  Gretchen,  Anne,  and  Edmund)  came  from  a 
greater  distance  both  geographically  and  socially.  Reared  and 
educated  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  they  came  from  a more  secular  and  cosmopolitan 
world. 

Ed  brought  some  patriarchal  assumptions  to  his  relationships 
with  his  oldest  grandsons,  Fred  Zerger  and  David  Kaufman. 
David  and  Fred  were  supposed  to  carry  on  the  family  tradition 
of  religious  leadership.  For  David's  seventeenth  birthday,  March 
17,  1968,  Ed  sent  him  a letter  on  Bethel  College  letterhead  paper 
admonishing  him  to  fulfill  his  "God-given  mission  in  the  world," 
which  might  be  to  "follow  your  father."  This  was  also  "a  good 
time  to  committ  (sic)  oneself  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior 
and  join  Church."  Ed  noted  that  he  had  himself  been  baptized  in 
his  seventeenth  year.  He  sent  David  two  books  for  his  birthday, 
and  asked  for  "a  typewritten  report  on  them.  Please."39  When 
David  came  to  study  at  Bethel  College,  as  he  later  reported,  his 
grandfather  "would  frequently  ask  me  if  I had  joined  the 
church.  ...  I certainly  never  measured  up  in  that  respect."40  Ed 
also  strongly  counseled  David  to  find  and  marry  a Mennonite 
girl,  for  "in  the  long  run  you  probably  would  be  happier  that 
way  too.  Maybe  some  girl  you  knew  here  in  college?"41  On  this 


37Kirsten  Zerger  interview,  20  July  1990. 

“Anne  Kaufman,  Interview  by  Gordon  Kaufman  and  Dorothy  Kaufman,  17 
June  1990. 

**Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  David  W.  Kaufman,  12  March  1968,  in  the  possession  of 
David  Kaufman. 

“David  Kaufman,  Interview  by  Gordon  Kaufman,  27  November  1982. 

41Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  David  Kaufman,  15  March  1974,  in  the  possession  of  David 
Kaufman. 
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score  David  came  close  to  his  grandfather's  ideal.  In  1976  he 
married  Naomi  Preheim,  a bona  fide  Swiss-Volhynian  and  a 
member  of  the  Bethel  College  Mennonite  Church.  In  1983  when 
David  received  a Doctor  of  Science  degree  from  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  he  wore  his  deceased  grandfather's 
academic  gown  for  the  graduation  ceremony,  a measure  of 
respect  and  continuity  in  the  face  of  undeniable  feelings  that  his 
grandfather  “didn't  have  much  appreciation  for  who  I was."42 

Fred  Zerger  both  admired  and  contended  with  his  grandfather. 
Karolyn  saw  this  as  an  extension  of  her  own  battles:  "I  probably 
continued  to  fight  him  through  my  kids."43  Fred  viewed  it  as  an 
intergenerational  conflict  of  values:  "Grandpa  and  I were 
engaged  in  an  intense  evangelical  campaign  with  each  other.  We 
were  trying  to  convert  each  other."44  By  the  time  Fred  came  to 
Bethel  College  in  1967,  he  was  deeply  involved  in  the  anti- 
Vietnam  War  movement.  Grandpa  supported  the  war  protests, 
but  did  not  approve  of  their  angry,  secular  methods  and 
language.  On  one  occasion  Ed  came  to  Fred's  college  dormitory 
room  when  Fred  happened  to  be  gone.  On  the  wall  was  a big 
anti-war  poster:  "F — THE  DRAFT "\  Shocked  to  the  core,  Ed  took 
the  poster  down  and  left  a note  for  Fred  to  come  see  him  about 
it.  When  Fred  arrived,  the  two  shouted  at  each  other.  Conceding 
that  he  must  make  amends.  Grandpa  offered  in  exchange  any 
picture  off  any  wall  in  his  home,  but  he  would  not  return  the 
poster.  Fred  took  a painting  from  Ed's  study,  one  of  Jesus 
knocking  at  the  door.  A year  or  two  later  Kaufman  was  again 
offended  by  a half-nude  poster  of  Janis  Joplin  on  Kirsten  Zerger's 
wall.  Although  he  scolded  her  for  displaying  the  picture,  he  did 
not  take  that  one  down.  Kirsten,  also  an  anti-war  activist,  felt  Ed's 
support  for  her  leadership.  She  did  not  find  her  grandfather 
offensively  patriarchal.45 

During  Fred's  senior  year  at  Bethel,  in  the  fall  of  1970, 
grandfather  and  grandson  engaged  in  a more  calm  and 
productive  intergenerational  dialogue.  Fred  was  involved  with 
Bethel  College's  oral  history  program  to  collect  taped  interviews 
with  college  leaders.  Ed  planned  to  write  an  autobiography  and 
wanted  a transcript  of  the  interviews  for  that  purpose.  So  Fred 
conducted  a series  of  interviews  in  eleven  recording  sessions, 
which  eventually  filled  350  pages  of  single-spaced  typed 


42David  Kaufman,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  9 August  1992. 
43 Karolyn  Kaufman  Zerger  interview,  20  July  1980. 

“Fred  Zerger,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  9 August  1992. 
45Kirsten  Zerger,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  2 March  1994. 
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transcription.  The  interviews  covered  every  phase  of  Ed's 
seventy-nine  years  of  life,  as  well  as  his  social  observations  and 
religious  convictions.  Grandfather  and  grandson  discussed, 
among  other  topics,  the  lamentable  tendency  of  youthful  radicals 
to  become  conservative  in  middle  age.  Ed  argued  that  the 
inevitable  differences  between  radical  youth  and  cautious  adults 
were  essential  to  human  progress.  Ed  claimed  to  have  been  saved 
from  conservatism  through  his  contacts  with  young  people: 

I suppose  you  get  more  conservative  as  you  get  older  if  you 
don't  stay  with  young  people. . . . That’s  the  way  of  progress. 
That's  why  it's  so  good  that  the  Lord  arranged  it  that 
mankind  go  along  by  generations,  by  families,  by 
generations.  Otherwise,  we  would  never  make  any 
progress.46 

Ed  urged  his  grandson  to  see  the  positive  values  in  the 
revolutionary  lifestyle  of  the  youth  counterculture  as  continuous 
with  the  radicalism  of  early  Christianity  and  of  sixteenth  century 
Anabaptism.  When  Fred  asked  why  it  seemed  that  his 
grandfather  had  "become  younger  in  the  past  couple  of  years," 
Ed  responded,  "Oh,  I don't  know  about  that.  I had  these  ideas 
even  before  already  but  you  have  to  be  careful  where  you 
express  them."47  In  1974  Ed  found  a symbol  which  celebrated 
both  the  traditional  past  and  the  youthful  future.  He  grew  a 
beard  in  honor  of  the  centennial  of  the  immigration  of 
Mennonites  to  Kansas.  His  grandchildren,  for  whom  long  hair 
was  a symbol  of  countercultural  nonconformity,  were  delighted. 
It  was,  said  Kirsten,  "a  sign  of  him  listening  and  approving  of 
our  lives."48 

Ed  had  less  contact  with  his  younger  grandchildren  as  college 
students.  Gretchen  Kaufman  (b.  1954)  and  Ann  Zerger  (b.  1954) 
each  spent  only  one  semester  at  Bethel  College.  Anne  Kaufman 
(b.  1956)  and  Edmund  Kaufman  (b.  1962)  went  to  other  schools. 
One  way  Ed  reached  out  was  to  give  his  grandchildren  gifts 
representing  his  own  past.  Edmund,  his  namesake,  was  active  in 
high  school  athletics  and  received  Ed's  " B " letter  from  his  sports 
days  at  Bethel.  Others  received  mementos  from  China  and  from 
India.  All  the  grandchildren  appreciated  their  grandfather's 


46Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  232. 

47Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  2834. 

^Kirsten  Zerger  interviews,  20  July  1990  and  2 March  1994. 
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intellectual  curiosity  and  questing  spirit.  Anne  Kaufman  reported 
embarrassment  that  Ed  would  insist  on  talking  Chinese  with  the 
waiter  in  Chinese  restaurants,  with  his  voice  raised  "a  few 
decibels,"  but  she  credited  him  with  fostering  her  cross-cultural 
interests.49  Overall  Ed  did  succeed  in  building  bridges  to  his 
grandchildren,  but  he  never  ceased  being  amazed  at  how  much 
had  changed  as  the  generations  passed.  He  expressed  the 
dilemma  well  in  the  1970  interview  with  Fred:  "If  you  don't  have 
faith  in  young  people  any  more,  then  what's  the  future?  What  is 
there?  Although  I sometimes  think  that  if  my  parents  were  to  live 
and  see  what  their  great  grandchildren  are  doing,  oh  boy!"50 

Karolyn 's  Return.  In  1972,  when  their  youngest  child  left  home  for 
college,  Karolyn  separated  from  Homer.  They  were  divorced  in 
1973.  Ed,  who  once  wrote  in  a graduate  student  paper  that  he 
had  never  met  a divorced  Mennonite,  was  deeply  disturbed.  He 
pleaded  with  Karolyn  not  to  divorce,  as  he  had  pleaded  with  her 
thirty  years  earlier  not  to  get  married.  "Why  can't  you  live  in  the 
same  house?  You  don't  have  to  talk  to  each  other.  You  don't  have 
to  go  to  him."  Karolyn  found  that  he  "just  couldn’t  accept  it,  and 
would  always  insist,  'Well,  you'll  get  back  together."  In  1975 
Karolyn  wrote  her  father  a very  strong  letter  making  clear  that  he 
would  have  to  stop  his  resistance  if  they  were  to  sustain  their 
relationship:  "I  am  not  in  this  world  to  live  up  to  your 
expectations."51  By  nature  responsive  to  decisiveness,  Ed  once 
again  adapted  and  found  ways  to  affirm  his  love  for  his 
daughter.52 

Karolyn  had  long  been  a community  activist.  At  the  time  of  her 
separation  from  Homer,  she  took  on  new  roles  in  civil  rights  and 
community  organization  work  in  Salina,  Kansas.  She  helped  to 
organize  a day  care  center  for  low  income  and  minority 
children — the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Child  Care  Center.  She  also 
assisted  as  "Proof  Reader  and  Flunky"  for  a newsletter  published 
by  the  Black  Citizens  Organization  of  Salina.53  She  later  moved 


49 Anne  Kaufman,  Interview  by  Gordon  and  Dorothy  Kaufman,  17  June  1992. 
“Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  305. 

“Karolyn  Zerger  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  27  January  1975,  in  the  possession  of 
Kirsten  Zerger. 

“See  correspondence  from  Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  Karolyn  Zerger,  in  the  possession 
of  Kirsten  Zerger. 

“See  the  list  of  staff  members  in  The  Black  Word  Is  . . .,  21  April  1973,  p.  3. 
Copies  of  the  periodical  in  the  possession  of  Kirsten  Zerger.  The  issue  of  17 
February  1973  announced  the  open  house  for  the  new  child  care  center. 
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to  Kansas  City,  earned  a master's  degree  in  social  work,  and 
worked  as  a counselor.54  Neither  Homer  nor  Karolyn  remarried. 

Both  Gordon  and  Karolyn  travelled  in  China  during  the  years 
after  Ed  died — Gordon  as  a visiting  theologian  and  Karolyn  as  a 
university  exchange  teacher.  For  Karolyn  it  was  a great 
homecoming  to  a land  and  people  she  had  not  seen  but  which 
her  parents  had  turned  into  a present  reality  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  Kaufman  family.  From  1991  to  1993  Karolyn  served  with 
China  Educational  Exchange  as  an  English  teacher  in  Sichuan 
Normal  University  in  Sichuan  Province.  Through  her  warm 
relationships  with  Chinese  students,  through  the  enthusiastic 
reception  she  received  from  Chinese  Christians  in  Puyang  where 
her  parents  had  been  missionaries,  and  through  her  own 
reflection  on  the  "theology  of  presence"  which  undergirded 
Mennonite  witness  in  China  in  the  1990s,  Karolyn  walked  a 
journey  of  spiritual  reconciliation.55  "I  had  intense  feelings  of 
people  being  with  me  in  China,"  she  later  reported.  She  sensed 
the  presence  of  her  parents,  Ed  and  Hazel;  of  her  brother, 
Kenneth,  who  had  died  there  as  an  infant;  and  of  her  husband, 
Homer,  who  had  died  in  1987.  This  mystical  sense  of  the 
presence  of  the  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  impulse  to  circle  back 
home  by  way  of  going  abroad,  was  in  part  a legacy  from  her 
father.56 

Karolyn  died  of  a massive  stroke  on  September  7,  1993,  at  age 
63.  She  had  hoped  to  return  to  China  for  another  term  with 
China  Educational  Exchange.  Her  father  would  have  understood 
why. 


M "Family  Memorial  Tribute  to  Karolyn  Louise  Kaufman  Zerger,"  copy  in 
binder  of  Karolyn  Zerger  memorabilia,  MLA.SA.H.1592. 

“Karolyn  reported  on  her  visit  to  Puyang  in  a letter  to  "Family  and  Friends," 
15  February  1993.  This  letter  and  other  reports  from  China  are  in  a binder  of 
memorabilia  about  Karolyn  in  Mennonite  Library  and  Archives,  MLA.SA.II.1592. 
“Karolyn  Kaufman  Zerger,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  28  July  1993. 
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In  1974  Kaufman  grew  a beard  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  Mennonite  migration  to 
Kansas.  The  beard  also  built  a bridge  to  his  grandchildren. 


"The  steps  of  a good  man  are  ordered  by  the 
Lord:  and  he  delighteth  in  his  way.  Though  he 
fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down:  for  the 
Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand.  I have  been 
young,  and  now  am  old;  yet  have  I not  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread." 

Psalm  37:  23-5 

"The  life  of  a man  is  a double  series — a series  of 
effects  produced  in  him  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  a series  of  effects  produced  in  that  world  by 
him.  A man's  make-up  or  nature  equals  his 
tendencies  to  be  influenced  in  certain  ways  by 
the  world  and  to  react  in  certain  ways  to  it." 
Park  and  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Sociology  (1921),  95. 


Chapter  12 

Retirement:  1952-1980 


Ed  Kaufman  was  sixty  years  old  in  1951  when  he  told  the 
Bethel  College  board  of  directors  that  he  was  resigning  from  the 
presidency.  He  had  thought  of  resignation  on  earlier  occasions: 
in  1938  after  the  successful  conclusion  of  his  first  five-year  plan, 
in  1941  when  he  was  courted  for  the  seminary  presidency,  and 
in  1945  when  he  wrote  to  Winfield  Fretz  that  Bethel  above  all 
needed  "new  blood  in  office  of  President,  Dean,  and  Business 
Manager."'  Nevertheless  Ed's  departure  from  the  president's 
office  was  difficult  and  painful.  In  a lifetime  of  upward  and 
forward  movement,  it  was  his  first  step  down.  Never  again 
would  he  find  a challenge  to  match  what  he  had  found  in  his 
missionary  career  or  his  leadership  of  Bethel  College.  Years  later 
he  grieved  the  loss.  "Sometimes  when  I look  back  I think  maybe 
I could  have  stayed  another  five  years,  but  I don’t  know."* 2 

At  mid-century.  Bethel  College  did  need  a change  of 
administration.  The  college  faculty,  wearied  of  two  decades' 
imposed  austerity,  was  rebelling  against  Kaufman's  authoritarian 
style.  In  the  spring  of  1951,  David  C.  Wedel,  acting  president 
during  that  school  year,  wrote  an  understated  warning  to 
Kaufman,  who  was  on  leave  in  Egypt,  "In  general  our  faculty  is 
restless  and  disturbed."3  The  faculty  had  organized  a "Committee 
on  Common  Concerns,"  and  their  primary  intention  was  to  press 
for  Kaufman's  replacement.  Gordon  Kaufman  and  Karolyn 
Zerger,  concerned  for  their  father's  welfare,  both  strongly  urged 
him  to  resign. 

By  mid-century  the  postwar  bulge  of  student  enrollment  was 
past.  From  a high  of  589  students  in  1948^49,  Bethel's  enrollment 
dropped  to  479  in  1951-52.  The  upward  momentum  which  had 
characterized  Kaufman's  earlier  years  as  president  now  seemed 
a thing  of  the  past.  David  Wedel,  a Th.D.  candidate  at  Iliff 
Theological  Seminary,  was  an  obvious  and  available  choice  to 
succeed  Kaufman.  Wedel's  personal  style  was  more  pastoral, 
more  moderate,  more  oriented  to  consultation  and  consensus 
than  Bethel  had  known  since  the  time  of  J.  W.  Kliewer.  The 
Bethel  community  welcomed  the  transition  from  Kaufman  to 


'Kaufman  to  Winfield  Fretz,  6 January  1945,  in  the  possession  of  J.  Winfield 
Fretz. 

2Kaufman  Interview,  1970,  transcript,  238. 

3David  Wedel  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  19  April  1951,  folder  183,  box  7,  Bethel 
College  faculty  personnel  files. 
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Wedcl  in  1952  as  warmly  as  they  had  acclaimed  the  transition 
from  Kliewer  to  Kaufman  twenty  years  earlier. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  Ed  Kaufman  served  as  a senior 
statesman  among  General  Conference  Mcnnonites.  Although  he 
never  took  a position  of  major  institutional  leadership,  he  had 
work  to  do.  In  1953  he  wrote  to  President  Wedel  that  he  would 
prefer  to  divide  his  time  into  three  equal  parts — writing, 
teaching,  and  "general  church  work."4  Ed  continued  to  teach  at 
Bethel  College  through  the  1958-9  school  year.  He  also  taught  at 
Bluffton  College  for  one  year  (1959-60)  and  several  summers,  and 
a winter  term  at  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  Chicago  (1956-7). 
He  wrote  or  compiled  five  books  of  Mennonite  history  and 
doctrine.  He  taught  at  Spelman  College,  a black  school  in  Atlanta 
(1964-5),  and  he  worked  and  h-aveled  in  India  (1965-7).  He 
preached  and  lectured  widely  in  churches  and  at  conferences. 
This  work  carried  forward  the  central  task  of  his  life:  to 
strengthen  Mennonite  community  and  to  lead  his  people  into  a 
more  expansive  vision  of  Christian  service  and  mission. 

General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  The  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  (GCMC)  went  through  two  more  or  less 
distinct  phases  in  the  last  three  decades  of  Ed  Kaufman's  life.  The 
era  after  the  world  war,  from  1945  into  the  1960s,  was  a time  of 
institutional  vitality  and  growth.  The  era  from  the  late  1960s  until 
Kaufman’s  death  in  1980  was  a time  of  cultural  upheaval  and 
readjustment.  The  GCMC  was  a small  body,  with  about  a third 
of  its  members  in  Canada.  In  1947  the  GCMC  had  231 
congregations  with  43,883  members.  Until  1968  it  grew  slowly, 
mostly  through  new  congregations  founded  by  migrant  ethnic 
Mennonites,  to  a total  of  307  congregations  with  57,648  members.5 
Although  they  were  small  in  relation  to  American  Protestant 
denominations  generally,  the  Mennonites  had  unusual  influence 
as  a historic  peace  church  in  an  era  of  international  warfare.6 

World  War  II  brought  Mennonites  a stronger  sense  of  separate 
Christian  pacifist  identity  as  well  as  enhanced  motivation  to  use 
their  economic  gains  for  Christian  service  and  mission.  In  the 


4Kaufman  to  David  C.  Wedel,  20  February  1953,  folder  183,  box  7,  Bethel 
College  faculty  personnel  files. 

5Leland  Harder,  General  Conference  Mennonite  Fact  Book  of  Congregational 
Membership  (The  Author:  1971),  3. 

Min  American  Mennonite  experience  from  1930  to  1970  see  the  forthcoming 
volume  by  Paul  Toews,  volume  IV  in  the  Mennonite  Experience  in  America  series, 
tentatively  titled  Modernity  and  the  Persistence  of  Religious  Community. 
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postwar  era  the  GCMC  began  new  missionary  programs  in 
Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Colombia.  Rapidly  expanding  denominational 
programs  for  education,  publication,  missions,  and  service  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a central  administrative  headquarters  in 
downtown  Newton,  Kansas.  From  1944  to  1963  the  numbers  of 
administrative  staff  employed  at  the  headquarters  grew  from  one 
to  thirty-one.  The  transitions  of  this  era  were  one  more  stage  in 
the  broader  shift  of  churchly  authority  from  an  isolated  and 
traditional  patriarchy  of  elders  to  an  expansive  and  modem 
bureaucracy  of  professionals.  Ed  Kaufman  was  one  major  author 
of  this  broader  shift.  He  was  pleased  that  his  former  students  at 
Bethel  College  were  in  the  forefront  of  this  burst  of 
denominational  energy  and  activity,  both  overseas  and  in  North 
America.  Mennonite  denominational  vitality  was  not  only 
evidence  of  Christian  faithfulness  in  kingdom  work.  It  also 
confirmed  the  sociological  thesis  of  Kaufman's  1928  Ph.D. 
dissertation  that  sects  might  be  especially  productive  in  the 
course  of  their  opening  to  the  wider  world.7 

While  he  was  president  of  Bethel  College,  Kaufman  had  served 
as  chair  of  the  GCMC  Board  of  Education  and  as  a member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  conference.8  From  1935  to  1941,  he 
had  served  on  the  GCMC  Committee  on  Doctrine  and  Conduct. 
But  Kaufman  never  was  chosen  chair  or  executive  officer  of  the 
conference,  nor  did  he  serve  on  the  boards  of  foreign  missions  or 
home  missions.  Informal  GCMC  protocol  dictated  that  the 
primary  executive  officers  be  persons  of  moderate  temperament 
and  nonpartisan  reputation,  and  Kaufman  did  not  qualify.  The 
Board  of  Education  was  a progressive  but  underfunded  body,  at 
least  in  Kaufman's  view.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  the 
largest  share  of  the  conference  budget,  and  Kaufman  was 
concerned  that  this  board  was  dominated  by  the  more 
conservative  wing  of  the  conference. 

After  leaving  Bethel's  presidency,  Kaufman  continued  to  serve 
as  a college  representative  to  the  board  of  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary.  In  1956,  after  extended  discussions  and  negotiations, 
the  seminary  board  in  Chicago  and  the  triennial  GCMC 
conference  in  Winnipeg  decided  to  move  the  seminary  to  Elkhart, 


7 James  C Juhnke,  "Historical  Perspectives  on  Authority  in  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,"  Unpublished  paper  for  the  GCMC  Dialogue  on 
Faith,  October  1984. 

®Mary  Sprunger,  "More  than  Books  and  Sunday  Schools:  A History  of 
Education  and  Publication  in  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church," 
manuscript  sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Education,  1985. 
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Indiana,  in  view  of  prospects  for  cooperation  with  the  (Old) 
Mennonite  seminary  at  nearby  Goshen  College.  Kaufman  was 
ambivalent  about  the  move.  He  had  favored  greater  inter- 
Mennonite  cooperation  ever  since  the  war.  In  1943  he  had 
proposed  that  Dr.  Paul  Mininger  of  the  Goshen  College  Bible 
faculty  be  recruited  to  be  the  founding  president  of  a new  inter- 
Mennonite  seminary  in  Chicago.9  But  in  1955-6  Kaufman 
adamantly  opposed  a proposal  from  the  Goshen  Seminary  board 
that  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  move  from  Chicago  to  a joint 
venture  on  the  Goshen  campus.10  Kaufman  joined  President  D.  C. 
Wedel  of  Bethel  College  in  a counter-proposal  to  move 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  from  Chicago  to  the  Bethel  College 
campus  in  Kansas.  The  Elkhart  location  was  a compromise  which 
Kaufman  accepted  reluctantly.  In  1958  Erland  Waltner,  who  had 
been  Kaufman's  former  student  and  later  his  colleague  on  the 
Bethel  College  faculty,  became  the  new  president  of  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  at  the  new  location.11 

Teacher.  In  his  post-presidential  teaching  at  Bethel  College, 
Kaufman  remained  a dynamic  and  provocative  teacher  of  Bible, 
religion,  and  philosophy  courses.  As  in  the  past,  many  students 
were  greatly  stimulated  and  energized  by  his  teaching.  Students 
who  returned  to  college  after  experiencing  the  human  drama  of 
World  War  II  were  especially  mature  and  responsive.  But  the 
1950s  was  a generally  conservative  decade.  World  War  II,  like  the 
great  war  of  1917-18,  had  weakened,  rather  than  strengthened, 
the  position  of  idealistic  progressives  who  believed  in  human 
possibilities.  Kaufman's  teaching  methods  and  his  theology  came 
under  attack  at  Bethel  as  before  the  war.  As  ex-president, 
Kaufman  soon  learned  that  conservative  students  who  were 
offended  by  his  teaching  style  or  his  theological  openness  could 
appeal  to  a higher  authority.  In  the  winter  quarter  of  the  first 
school  year  after  Wedel  had  taken  over,  the  new  president  wrote 
to  Kaufman  about  student  complaints  that  his  teaching  was  not 
sufficiently  based  in  Scripture.  Wedel  admonished  Kaufman  to 
be  more  prescriptive,  lest  students  "draw  the  conclusion  that 
religious  faith  is  merely  a matter  which  is  convenient  and 


’Kaufman  to  A.  S.  Rosenberger,  20  January  and  6 April  1943,  folder  198,  box 
25,  Kaufman  papers. 

10Kaufman  to  R.  L.  Hartzler,  5 September  1955;  Kaufman  to  H.  S.  Bender,  28 
October  1955,  folder  302,  box  25,  Kaufman  papers. 

"S.  F.  Pannabecker,  Ventures  of  Faith,  The  Story  of  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
(Elkhart:  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  1975),  80. 
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dependent  upon  how  one  feels  about  it  or  what  one’s  own 
opinion  may  be."12  In  the  following  year,  the  summer  of  1954, 
President  Wedel  informed  Ed  that  he  was  taking  away  his  Basic 
Christian  Convictions  course  and  assigning  it  to  a younger 
teacher  in  the  Bible  department,  Erland  Waltner.  "Basic"  was  the 
capstone  course  of  Bethel's  curriculum,  required  of  all  seniors. 
Wedel  gave  two  reasons  for  the  change.  The  course  "should  be 
taught  from  a biblical  point  of  view  rather  than  from  the 
philosophical  point  of  view,"  and  Bethel's  offerings  in  philosophy 
could  be  strengthened  if  Ed  would  teach  an  additional  course  in 
that  department  instead.13 

Kaufman  responded  with  a cry  of  alarm.  He  pleaded  with 
Wedel,  "I  would  rather  give  up  any  other  course  than  Basic."  He 
had  already  made  the  course  more  biblical,  he  said,  not  only 
because  of  student  complaints  but  because  "recent  (theological) 
trends  call  for  that."  Perhaps  he  had  not  done  justice  to  the 
course  recently  because  he  had  given  primary  attention  to  his 
writing  projects,  he  said,  but  earlier  course  evaluations  by  the 
academic  dean  had  shown  that  it  was  a favorite  of  Bethel 
students.  Ed  cherished  the  opportunity  this  course  gave  him  to 
recruit  students  for  seminary  and  for  ministry  in  the  churches. 
Nevertheless,  he  ended  his  appeal  to  President  Wedel  with  an 
acknowledgement  of  subordination:  "I  realize  it  is  for  me  to  take 
orders  and  not  give  them.  I pray  you  may  not  require  for  me  to 
give  up  Basic,  but  should  you  demand  it,  God's  grace  will  be 
sufficient  for  that  also."14  President  Wedel  held  his  ground  and 
Kaufman  lost  his  favorite  course  for  1954-5. 

In  1956  Ed  was  again  disappointed  when  he  was  turned  down 
for  full-time  teaching  at  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  Chicago. 
He  wrote  to  President  S.  F.  Pannabecker  of  the  seminary  to  offer 
"a  year  or  two  of  service  ...  on  an  interim  basis."15  Pannabecker 
took  the  proposal  to  the  seminary  board,  where  some 
conservatives  objected  to  Kaufman  teaching  at  the  seminary  for 
a year  or  more.  They  compromised  by  inviting  Kaufman  to 
Chicago  for  a term  of  only  one  quarter,  beginning  January  1957. 


12Wedel  to  Kaufman,  24  November  1953,  folder  183,  box  7,  Bethel  College 
faculty  personnel  files. 

13Wedel  to  Kaufman,  17  July  1954,  folder  183,  box  7,  Bethel  College  faculty 
personnel  files. 

“Kaufman  to  Wedel  and  to  R.  C.  Kaufman,  29  July  1954,  folder  183,  box  7, 
Bethel  College  faculty  personnel  files.  Box  7,  folder  183. 

15Kaufman  to  S.  F.  Pannabecker,  1 February  1956,  folder  303,  box  25,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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Pannabccker  urged  him  to  be  "positive  and  constructive.  The 
raising  of  questions  for  stimulation  of  thinking  is  good  technique 
in  teaching  but  should  lead  to  getting  answers  also."16  The 
concern,  as  Pannabccker  expressed  it,  was  more  about  Ed's 
provocative  and  open-ended  method  of  teaching  than  about  his 
alleged  liberal  theology. 

In  self-defense,  Kaufman  reassured  Pannabccker  that  he  "never 
fully  shared  the  old  liberal  point  of  view,"  and  that,  in  view  of 
theological  trends,  he  was  "wondering  if  I would  not  seem  rather 
'conservative’  in  the  Seminary  set-up."17  Ed  was  happy  to  have 
at  least  a few  months  in  Chicago  in  early  1957,  but  he  surely 
must  have  been  disappointed  that  he  was  not  accepted  for  a 
longer  term  at  the  seminary.  A dozen  years  earlier,  when  the 
seminary  was  getting  established  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  he 
could  have  had  the  seminary  presidency  for  the  asking.  Perhaps 
a move  to  Chicago  at  that  time  would  have  focused  his  energies 
on  a new  center  of  institutional  development  in  the  Mennonite 
denomination  for  another  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  leadership.  As  it 
turned  out,  his  leadership  efforts  were  now  more  fragmented  and 
marginal.  While  in  Chicago  in  1957,  he  took  a course  under  Paul 
Tillich  at  the  University  on  "Christianity  and  Existentialism," 
which  led  him  to  confess,  "Philosophy  is  not  my  field."18 

Public  Speaker.  After  stepping  down  from  Bethel's  presidency, 
Kaufman  welcomed  opportunities  to  present  sermons  and  lecture 
series  in  Mennonite  churches.  This  itineration  not  only  gave  him 
an  outlet  for  his  energies  and  a forum  to  promote  his  ideals,  but 
it  also  kept  him  in  touch  with  former  students  who  worked  in 
the  local  congregations  which  were  the  base  of  the  denomination. 
Ed  was  a masterful  speaker.  In  the  spring  of  1953  he  toured  in 
the  Pacific  District  Churches  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho. 

Kaufman  undertook  a number  of  tours  among  Mennonite 
churches  in  Canada  which  proved  to  be  of  special  significance. 
In  1954,  1955,  and  1956  he  itinerated  extensively  in  western 
Canada  and  in  Ontario.  He  was  greatly  impressed  with  "the  size, 
the  number,  and  the  general  potential  possibilities  of  the 
Canadian  Mennonites."  He  pushed  for  a program  to  recruit 
Canadian  students  for  Bethel  College.  J.  J.  Thiessen,  Canadian 


16Pannabecker  to  Kaufman,  12  May  1956,  folder  303,  box  25,  Kaufman  papers. 
17Kaufman  to  Pannabecker,  21  May  1956,  folder  303,  box  25,  Kaufman  papers. 
18Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  D.  C.  Wed  el,  12  January  1957,  folder  251,  box  22,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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Mennonite  leader  who  organized  the  1955  tour,  testified  to 
Kaufman's  effectiveness  in  the  47  meetings  where  he  spoke:  "You 
have  won  the  hearts  of  our  people.  That  means  a lot  for  our 
mutual  relationship  in  the  future."19  The  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  was  a bi-national  denomination; 
communication  across  the  national  boundary  was  very  important. 
Ed  helped  to  develop  a program  in  which  students  who 
graduated  from  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College  in  Winnipeg 
came  to  Bethel  College  for  an  additional  year  to  complete  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree.  A good  number  of  future  Mennonite 
pastors  and  denominational  leaders  took  this  path  of  higher 
education. 

For  church  congregations  who  invited  him  for  a week  of 
evening  programs,  Ed  offered  a choice  of  six  general  topics,  each 
involving  seven  presentations,  Sunday  morning  through  Friday 
evening.  The  general  topics,  in  1954,  were  "Jesus  and  His 
Disciples;  Paul  and  His  Epistles;  Sins  that  Helped  Crucify  Jesus; 
Christian  Doctrines;  The  Lord's  Prayer;  and  The  Beatitudes."  As 
a preface  to  each  evening  program,  Ed  presented  brief  slide 
shows  on  different  regions  and  religions  of  the  world.  One  of 
these  slide  shows  highlighted  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.20  Ed’s  messages  communicated  powerfully  to  people 
of  all  ages.  After  hearing  him  speak  in  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  in 
March,  1959,  Marlene  Wiebe,  a precocious  high  school  student 
wrote  a letter  of  appreciation.  "I  enjoyed  your  sermons  . . . 
because  you  were  so  full  of  the  message.  . . . Thank  you  for 
making  the  Holy  Week  so  meaningful.  Every  night  I felt 
inspired."21  In  March  1968,  Paul  L.  Goering  wrote  to  Kaufman 
after  a sermon  at  the  Lorraine  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  in 
Wichita,  "I  marveled  that  you  have  not  lost  any  of  your  ability 
(at  age  76)  to  speak  with  such  power  and  clarity."22 

When  he  was  not  officially  traveling  for  Bethel  College, 
Kaufman  asked  for  a fair  personal  remuneration  for  his  speaking 
engagements.  "As  you  know,"  he  wrote  to  one  congregation, 
"our  Mennonite  people,  good  as  they  are,  nevertheless  need  to 
become  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  preacher  is  a laborer  who 


’’Kaufman  to  Thiessen,  12  April  1955;  Thiessen  to  Kaufman,  15  April  1955, 
folder  31,  box  4,  Kaufman  papers. 

“Folder  31,  box  4,  Kaufman  papers. 

aMarlene  Wiebe  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  19  March  1959,  folder  32,  box  4,  Kaufman 
papers. 

“Paul  L.  Goering  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  3 March  1968,  folder  33,  box  4,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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needs  to  live."21  Kaufman  promoted  a professional  ministry  in  a 
community  which  was  accustomed  to  an  unpaid  lay  ministry.  In 
principle  he  favored  adequate  payment  for  professional  church 
workers,  but  some  congregational  leaders  found  his  demands  for 
payment  to  be  self-serving.  In  1967  the  Mennonite  congregation 
in  Ransom,  Kansas,  offered  Ed  $10  per  service  for  Holy  Week 
presentations,  a total  of  $70.  Ed  said  that  a fairer  figure,  including 
mileage,  would  be  $197,  but  that  he  would  reduce  it  to  $175 
because  Ransom  was  a small  congregation.  He  noted  that  this 
would  be  less  payment  for  a week  of  work  than  plumbers  got  for 
their  work  at  $4.00  per  hour.  Though  they  knew  Kaufman  was 
financially  secure  and  did  not  need  the  money,  some  pastors 
thanked  Ed  for  educating  the  churches  about  payment  for 
services.  "I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  are  setting  standards  in 
the  matter  of  remuneration,"  wrote  Melvin  Schmidt  of  the 
Halstead  Mennonite  Church.24  Schmidt  and  Kaufman  were  allies 
in  the  professionalization  of  Mennonite  church  ministry. 

Former  President.  In  retirement  Ed  Kaufman  freely  offered  advice 
and  assistance  to  successive  administrators  at  Bethel.  "Meyer, 
don't  be  like  me,"  he  told  Albert  J.  Meyer  who  came  to  Bethel  as 
academic  dean  in  1961.  "I  was  an  autocrat.  Don't  be  an 
autocrat."25  More  often,  at  least  in  written  memoranda,  he 
pointed  back  to  his  own  administration  with  positive  examples 
of  how  things  should  be  done.  At  faculty-staff  retreats  and  other 
gatherings,  he  entered  into  discussions  about  the  curriculum, 
sharing  from  his  recent  readings  about  trends  in  higher  education 
and  arguing  for  his  special  emphases — philosophy,  eastern 
religion/civilization,  social  sciences,  etc.  At  college  corporation 
meetings  he  came  armed  with  a block  of  proxy  votes,  assigned 
to  him  by  friends  who  were  unable  to  come  in  person.  He 
spearheaded  financial  drives  to  endow  the  Menno  Simons 
Lecture  Series,  to  establish  a Chair  of  Christian  Religion,  and,  at 
a particularly  critical  moment  in  1970,  to  create  a $100,000  special 
fund  to  attract  Harold  Schultz  to  Bethel's  presidency.  He  worked 
on  a committee  to  revise  the  college  charter,  adopted  in 
November  1961. 

One  of  his  personal  campaigns  that  failed  was  an  effort  to 
place  a steeple  on  the  new  Bethel  College  Mennonite  church, 


“Kaufman  to  H.  B.  Schmidt,  11  October  1956,  folder  32,  box  4,  Kaufman  papers. 
24 Kaufman  to  P.  K.  Regier,  17  November  1967;  Melvin  Schmidt  to  Ed  G. 
Kaufman,  18  December  1968,  folder  33,  box  4,  Kaufman  papers. 

“Albert  J.  Meyer,  conversation  with  the  author,  27  June  1993. 
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which  had  been  built  in  1956.  He  believed  the  church  should  be 
the  tallest  building  on  the  campus,  a view  which  reflected  his 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  Christ  and  culture.  From 
1957  to  1968  he  contributed  intermittently  to  a "church  spire 
fund,"  but  other  donors  to  match  his  gifts  were  not  forthcoming. 
In  late  1971  he  finally  conceded  the  argument — made  by  his  own 
grandchildren — that  "it  would  not  be  proper  or  even  Christian  to 
do  this  at  this  time  when  there  is  war  and  so  much  suffering  and 
human  need  in  various  parts  of  the  world."26  Not  everyone 
appreciated  Kaufman's  admonitions  and  campaigns,  for  he  never 
mastered  the  art  of  gentle  persuasion.  But  he  also  had  his  loyal 
admirers  throughout  the  church  and  Bethel's  constituency.  "I 
always  felt  he  was  a reservoir  of  Christian  wisdom,"  wrote  Leo 
Driedger,  a former  student,  "which  I shall  always  cherish."27 

Books.  After  1952  Kaufman  wrote  or  edited  six  books.  He 
projected  two  additional  books  which  were  not  completed — an 
autobiography  and  another  volume  on  Mennonite  missions  to 
update  his  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Four  of  the  books  he  did  complete 
were  written  from  within  the  Mennonite  religious-ethnic  tradition 
and  dealt  with  Mennonite  family  history /genealogy,  Mennonite 
institutions,  and  Mennonite  biography.  These  four,  in 
chronological  order,  were  The  Story  of  Bethel  College,  1954;  The 
Peter  Kaufman  and  Freni  Strausz  Kaufman  Family  Record,  1963; 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Pioneers,  1973;  and  The  Jacob  Schrag 
Family  Record,  1974.  His  two  additional  books  had  a broader 
ecumenical  Christian  character,  designed  to  frame  theological  and 
moral  questions  in  general  language  consistent  with  distinctive 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  emphases — Living  Creatively,  1966;  and 
Basic  Christian  Convictions,  1972. 

Mennonite  Writings.  Kaufman's  Mennonite  works  showed  his 
powerful  commitment  to  the  Mennonite  denomination  and  to  his 
religious-ethnic  community.  He  chose  to  devote  major  time  and 
energy,  together  with  other  members  of  his  extended  families,  to 
compile  books  of  family  history  and  genealogy  for  both  his 
father's  (Kaufman)  and  his  mother's  (Schrag)  lines.  For  both  of 
these  family  books  Ed  wrote  introductory  historical  chapters 
which  located  the  families  in  the  stream  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite 


“Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  Arnold  Ediger,  7 December  1971,  folder  87,  box  8,  Kaufman 
papers. 

27 Leo  Driedger  to  James  C.  Juhnke,  21  February  1994. 
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FIGURE  22.  Showing  the  RISE  OF  MISSIONARY  INTEREST™ on. 

Men  no  nires  of  America  at  indicated  by  the  date  of  beginning 
institutions  and  activities  at  present  existing,  which  are 
the  result  of  or  have  influenced  this  interest,  such  axcon~ 
ference  organizations,  foreign  and  home  missions , hospitals, 
old  people's  homes  and  orphanages , higher  schools, publishing 
houses , and  periodicals 


As  a sociologist  and  an  administrator,  Kaufman  used  charts  and  graphs  to  illustrate 
Mennonite  institutional  progress — typically  with  lines  moving  upward  from  left  to  right. 
The  one  on  this  page  is  from  Kaufman’s  published  Ph.  D.  dissertation  on  the  rise  of  the 
Mennonite  mission  programs.  The  one  on  the  facing  page,  from  the  Bethel  College 
Bulletin  of  December  1952,  shows  the  rise  of  the  net  worth  of  Bethel  College  from 
1932  to  1952. 

Swiss-Volhynian  tradition.  This  writing  did  not  require  original 
research.  Not  primarily  a Reformation  historian,  Kaufman  never 
did  investigate  critically  the  primary  documents  of  Anabaptism. 
But  his  family  histories  late  in  life,  as  surely  as  his  MA  and  Ph.D. 
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Table  11.  Net  Worth  ot  Bethel  College  U9S2-1952) 


theses  earlier,  were  works  of  a man  who  viewed  himself  and  his 
people  historically.  He  hoped  to  pass  on  to  future  generations  a 
strong  sense  of  connectedness  to  the  particular 
Anabaptist/Mennonite  past. 

Kaufman's  main  contribution  to  the  historical  record  of  the 
Mennonite  experience  in  America  was  a volume  of  brief 
biographies  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  leaders — fifty-six 
men  and  two  women.  Ed  wrote  the  original  drafts  of  only  a few 
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of  these  biographical  essays.  His  students  in  classes  at  Bethel 
College  and  Bluffton  College  had  written  many  of  them  to  meet 
course  requirements.  A few  of  the  biographies  had  appeared  as 
articles  in  the  quarterly  journal  published  at  Bethel  College, 
Mennonite  Life.  The  essays  were  all  celebrative,  written  to  honor 
the  pioneers  rather  than  to  evaluate  them  critically  in  their  social 
context.  Ed  did  not  find  it  easy  to  get  a publisher  for  the  volume. 
The  General  Conference  Board  of  Education  and  Publication,  and 
the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  sensed  the 
manuscript's  shortcomings  and  its  character  as  a reference  work 
with  limited  marketability.  They  both  turned  it  down.  Eventually 
Ed  prevailed  upon  Bethel  College  to  publish  the  book.  It 
appeared  in  1978  with  the  title,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Pioneers.  Cornelius  J.  Dyck,  professor  of  church  history  at 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  helped  to  prepare  the  book  for 
publication  and  wrote  a brief  introduction  for  it. 

Already  in  1933  Kaufman  had  projected  a published  history  of 
the  college  as  a goal  in  Bethel’s  first  five  year  plan.  Peter  J. 
Wedel,  who  had  joined  the  Bethel  faculty  in  1902,  had  taken  on 
the  writing  assignment.  Wedel  completed  a manuscript  in  1948. 
In  1953-54  Kaufman  edited  and  rewrote  the  manuscript,  bringing 
the  story  to  the  end  of  his  own  two-decade  administration.  In  all 
respects — curriculum,  faculty,  public  relations,  constituency 
development,  finances,  and  plant,  and  more — Wedel  and 
Kaufman  recorded  a story  of  Bethel's  success,  culminating  in  the 
Kaufman  administration.  The  Story  of  Bethel  College  identified  the 
years  of  Kaufman's  administration,  from  1932  to  1952,  as  a time 
of  "stabilization  and  growth."  On  page  548  a graph  portraying 
"Growth,  Net  Worth,  1932-53"  showed  an  ascending  line  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity  beginning  in  the  year  Kaufman  came  to 
Bethel  (reversing  a decline  to  that  point). 

Both  Peter  J.  Wedel  and  Ed  Kaufman  were  progressives  who 
wrote  history  in  a heroic  mode.  Bethel's  story  was  one  of 
strenuous  achievement  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  The 
founders  faced  obstacles  "Hurculean  [sic]  in  proportions."  Bethel 
College  grew  out  of  a "struggle  for  existence."28  The  pioneer 
forefathers  were  great  men  of  courage,  faith,  and  vision,  whose 
memory  Wedel  and  Kaufman  explicitly  honored.  But  the  central 
drama  which  enlivened  the  story  was  a never-ending  struggle 
between  enlightened  progressive  educators  and  a tradition-bound 


28Wedel  and  Kaufman,  The  Story  of  Bethel  College  (North  Newton:  Bethel 
College,  1954),  554. 
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church  constituency.  One  church  pastor  who  read  the  manuscript 
complained  about  "the  repeated  reference  to  the  constituency  as 
lacking  in  foresight  and  insight  into  the  needs  of  the 
institution."29 

As  authorized  college  histories  of  the  mid-twentieth  century  go. 
The  Story  of  Bethel  College  was  well  done.  It  was  clearly  written, 
rich  with  information  and  anecdotes,  and  remarkably  honest  in 
its  portrayal  of  tensions  and  problems  in  the  college  and  in  the 
Mennonite  community.  The  book  served  as  a valuable  source  for 
institutional  self-understanding  in  subsequent  decades.  The 
authors,  however,  had  made  little  attempt  to  place  Bethel's  story 
in  the  context  of  America's  social  and  educational  development. 
Wedel,  whose  teaching  field  was  the  natural  sciences,  did  not 
benefit  from  available  books  about  American  higher  education 
for  a sense  of  perspective  or  comparison.  Nor  did  Kaufman,  in 
his  editorial  work,  make  any  reference  to  the  sociological  theories 
of  the  sect  cycle  and  ethnic  group  evolution  which  he  had  once 
found  so  liberating  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  was  a 
history  of  dedicated  people  who  strove  mightily  against 
difficulties  to  build  an  institution  which  would  contribute  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  All  of  Kaufman's  major  published  writings 
about  Mennonites  had  a progressive,  heroic  cast. 

General  Christian  Writings.  In  addition  to  his  distinctively 
Mennonite  writings,  Kaufman  published  two  books  in  a broader 
Christian  ecumenical  mode  which,  for  the  most  part,  did  not 
highlight  the  particular  details  or  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Anabaptism  or  Mennonitism.  The  first  of  these  was  a collection 
of  thirteen  sermons  and  lectures,  most  of  which  he  had  presented 
at  Bethel  College  baccalaureate  exercises.  The  title  essay  in  this 
book.  Living  Creatively,  was  Kaufman's  progressive  educational 
manifesto.  He  had  presented  it  first  in  the  spring  of  1929  as  a 
commencement  address  at  Bethel  College,  when  he  was  still 
employed  at  Bluff  ton  College.  Twenty  two  years  later,  in  the  fall 
of  1951,  he  used  the  same  address,  virtually  unchanged,  for  the 
opening  of  school  in  his  final  year  as  president. 

With  soaring  rhetoric  Kaufman  called  his  audience  to  make  a 
creative  contribution  to  the  emerging  Christian  world  civilization. 
The  world  stood  at  a moment  of  crisis  and  the  potential  for 
disaster  was  real.  Unregulated  science  and  materialism  were 


®P.  P.  Wedel  to  Peter  J.  Wedel,  17  March  1947,  folder  94,  box  9a,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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demonic  dangers,  but  Christlike  motives  and  creative  thinking 
could  transform  the  world.  Through  Jesus  Christ  "a  strange 
catalyzing  energy  had  been  introduced  into  the  spiritual 
chemistry  of  civilization."  That  same  energy  was  available  to 
Christ’s  progressive  disciples  in  the  twentieth  century.  Kaufman 
concluded  the  essay  with  an  oblique  reference  to  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  heritage:  "And  so,  in  time,  that  creative  crusade  of 
His  took  captive  your  forefathers  and  mine.  Yes,  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  experience  across  the  centuries  has  ever  been  its 
creative,  triumphant,  and  crusading  souls."30 

Kaufman's  vision  of  education  as  a creative  crusade  remained 
constant  in  the  face  of  the  great  disasters  of  the  twentieth 
century — worldwide  economic  depression,  political 

totalitarianism,  and  catastrophic  warfare.  The  Christianization  of 
the  world  in  a single  generation,  anticipated  in  Ed’s  youth,  may 
have  been  indefinitely  delayed.  But  fruitful  creative  endeavor,  he 
never  stopped  believing,  remained  possible.  In  the  moments  of 
high  celebration  when  Bethel  College  graduates  prepared  to  leave 
the  campus  for  the  wider  world,  Kaufman  invariably  chose  to 
speak  to  them  in  broader  Christian  ecumenical  terms,  rather  than 
to  call  them  to  protect  the  walls  of  the  Mennonite  Zion. 

Ed  Kaufman's  ecumenical  Christian  magnum  opus,  Basic 
Christian  Convictions,  was  not  published  until  1972,  after  his 
eightieth  birthday.  Again,  the  book  was  a product  of  his  teaching 
at  Bethel  College.  He  had  first  taught  the  Basic  Christian 
Convictions  course  in  1939  and  had  changed  the  outline  and 
substance  of  the  course  over  the  years  as  it  evolved  into  a 
required  course  for  seniors  to  integrate  faith  and  learning.  The 
changes  reflected  his  own  commitment  to  creative 
experimentation  in  his  teaching.  Initially  he  had  begun  that 
course  with  several  units  on  the  social  process  and  on  social 
institutions,  but  later  he  trimmed  back  the  sociological  content  for 
more  theology.  For  a time  he  began  with  a unit  on  the  Bible. 
Later  he  settled  on  a sequence  of  ten  units  that  began  with 
"God,"  and  continued  with  "The  Universe,"  "Man  and  Sin," 
"Christ  and  Salvation,"  etc.  One  of  the  units  was  on  "The 
Mennonite  Church."31 

For  the  book,  Kaufman  both  added  to,  and  subtracted  from,  the 
materials  from  his  course  in  ways  that  made  the  book  more 
ecumenical  and  less  sectarian.  One  major  subtraction  was  the  unit 


“Kaufman,  "Creative  Education,"  Bethel  College  Monthly,  15  June  1929. 
31See  the  course  outlines  in  folder  404,  box  32,  Kaufman  papers. 
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on  "The  Mennonite  Church  " Instead  of  a separate  chapter  on 
Anabaptism/Mennonitism,  he  reduced  his  coverage  of  that  topic 
to  an  extended  footnote  in  a chapter  on  "The  Kingdom  and  the 
Church."32  Also  missing  from  the  book  was  a thorough 
discussion  of  church /state  relationships,  a strange  omission  given 
the  importance  of  that  issue  in  Mennonite  history  and  in 
Kaufman's  own  lifetime.  In  one  brief  paragraph  Kaufman  rejected 
excessive  church /state  dualism — "the  idea  that  religion  must  be 
kept  out  of  politics  and  politics  must  be  kept  out  of  religion" — as 
one  of  the  causes  of  "the  present  ineptitude  of  the  Church."  He 
wrote  that  "justice,  welfare,  liberty  and  freedom  are  religious  as 
well  as  political  terms,"  but  he  did  not  explain  what  that  meant 
for  church/state  relationships  either  in  practice  or  in  theory.33 

Kaufman's  continuing  commitment  to  an  evolutionary 
understanding  of  religious  experience  was  manifest  in  the 
opening  section  of  the  book,  "Religion  and  the  Religions."  He 
began  by  showing  how  religious  ideas  and  institutions  emerge 
and  develop  over  time — an  approach  he  had  learned  many  years 
before  in  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  For  his 
definition  of  "religion  as  the  re-evaluation  of  all  other  values,"  he 
cited  G.  A.  Coe,  Psychology  of  Religion,  a book  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  in  1916.  In  chapter  two,  "God,  Our 
Father,"  Kaufman  showed  how  the  human  idea  of  God  evolved 
in  the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and  in  subsequent  history. 
For  his  definition  of  God  he  cited  W.  A.  Brown,  Christian  Theology 
in  Outline  (Scribner's,  1921):  "God  is  the  personal  Spirit,  perfectly 
good,  who  creates,  sustains  and  orders  the  universe  according  to 
the  wise,  holy  and  loving  character  and  purpose  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ."  Although  Kaufman  also  referred  to  more  recent 
theological  writings,  his  final  book  revealed  that  his  basic 
theological  orientation  was  a Mennonite-biased  Christocentric 
progressivism,  and  that  his  primary  theological  mentors  had 
done  their  work  early  in  the  twentieth  century. 

As  in  his  teaching,  Kaufman's  writing  outlined  alternative 
interpretations  of  major  doctrines  or  texts.  On  the.  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  for  example,  he  explained  three  main  options,  all  of 
which  could  be  supported  by  Scripture  and  located  in  Christian 
history:  Ransom,  Vicarious-Substitution,  and  Moral  Influence.  All 
three  theories  were,  he  wrote,  "helpful  in  understanding  the 


“Kaufman,  Basic  Christian  Convictions  (North  Newton:  Bethel  College,  1972), 
200-3. 

“Kaufman,  Basic,  221-22. 
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meaning  of  salvation."  But  his  preference  for  the  Moral  Influence 
theory  of  atonement  (that  Christ’s  incarnation  manifested  divine 
love  in  order  to  win  humans  back  to  obedience  to  God)  was 
evident  both  in  his  review  of  each  position  and  in  his  explanation 
of  other  doctrines.34 

For  the  final  chapter  of  Basic  Christian  Convictions,  "The 
Christian  Life/'  Kaufman's  method  of  presentation  became  more 
confessional,  prescriptive,  and  dogmatic.  "Salvation  means  a 
certain  way  of  life,"  he  wrote,  and  he  described  that  life  in  terms 
of  authoritative  requirements  rather  than  of  theoretical  options. 
Discipleship  was  costly,  involving  self-renunciation  in  life  choices 
including  career  and  education.  Growth  in  the  Christian  life 
required  prayer,  Bible  study,  and  active  church  membership. 
Kaufman  did  not  include  refusal  of  military  service  as  one  of  the 
requirements.  The  final  chapter  of  his  book  reflected  the  strong 
Pietism  of  his  community  tradition.35 

Kaufman's  general  Christian  writings,  while  written  for 
Mennonites,  did  not  specifically  attempt  to  promote  or  establish 
a separate  Mennonite  identity.  He  rather  assumed  his  readers 
already  were  Mennonites,  as  he  had  assumed  for  the  great 
majority  of  his  students  at  Bethel  College.  The  enhancement  of 
particular  Mennonite  identity  was  an  urgent  task  for  the  church 
and  the  college,  but  it  was  not  a task  best  undertaken  through 
the  statement  of  basic  Christian  doctrine.  Mennonites  were 
orthodox  Christians  who  needed  to  see  themselves  in  the 
framework  of  classical  Christian  history  and  theology.  In 
subsequent  years  some  Mennonite  scholars  debated  whether 
there  was,  or  should  be,  such  a thing  as  a separate  and 
distinctive  "Mennonite  theology."  Ed  Kaufman,  and  even  more 
his  son,  Gordon,  represented  the  ecumenical  or  classical  side, 
rather  than  the  sectarian  or  separatist  side,  of  that  question.36 

Kaufman  was  delighted  in  1973  when  teachers  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  (EMC)  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  chose  Basic 
Christian  Convictions  as  a textbook  for  a senior-level  general 


34 Kaufman,  Basic,  155-61. 

“Kaufman,  Basic,  296-316.  For  a more  critical  view  of  Kaufman's  theology,  see 
Kristel  Shutt  James,  "Edmund  George  Kaufman:  Atonement  and  Ethics,"  Term 
paper  at  Bluffton  College,  June  1987.  James  argued  that  Kaufman's  "experiential- 
expressive"  approach  and  his  "moral  influence  approach  to  soteriology" 
weakened  his  case  for  Christian  ethics. 

“See  for  example  the  articles  in  The  Conrad  Grebd  Review  6 (Spring  1988),  by  J. 
Denny  Weaver,  "Mennonites:  Theology,  Peace,  and  Identity,"  119-45;  and  by  A. 
James  Reimer,  'Toward  Christian  Theology  from  a Diversity  of  Mennonite 
Perspectives,"  147-59. 
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education  course,  "Issues  in  Ethics  and  Theology."  In  January 
1974,  EMC  invited  both  Ed  and  his  son,  Gordon,  for  theological 
lectures  and  dialogue.  As  EMC  faculty  remembered  the  event, 
the  students  cheered  when  Ed  congenially  critiqued  Gordon's 
radical  "God  the  Problem"  theology.  The  father-son  exchange 
was  cordial  and  gracious.37 

Investments.  In  retirement,  as  in  his  professional  career,  Kaufman 
was  more  skilled  in  financial  administration  than  in  theology. 
One  reason  for  the  delay  in  completing  his  writing  projects  was 
that  he  gave  a good  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  managing 
properties  and  investments.  He  did  not  inherit  or  accumulate 
great  wealth,  but  he  did  receive  land  or  other  resources  to 
manage  from  his  parents  and  from  each  of  his  three  wives.  His 
favored  investment  was  land,  especially  as  he  had  lost  some 
limited  stock  investments  in  the  crash  of  1929.  Rental  income 
provided  an  important  supplement  to  his  salary  at  Bethel.  During 
World  War  II  for  the  first  time,  his  rental  income  as  reported  on 
federal  tax  returns  ($3,445)  exceeded  the  income  from  his  salary 
($3,000).  After  retirement  he  increased  his  stock  investments.  In 
1962  he  reported  stock  investments  in  twenty-two  different 
companies.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  generous  in  his 
benevolent  gifts,  especially  to  Bethel  College.  In  most  of  the  1930s 
and  1940s  he  reported  gifts  of  more  than  10%  of  gross  income.  In 
the  late  1950s  and  1960s  his  giving  level  (including  annuity  gifts) 
was  usually  closer  to  20%  of  gross  income.  He  also  contributed 
toward  expenses  for  college  education  for  his  grandchildren. 
Kaufman's  frugality  and  financial  acumen  might  have  made  him 
a very  wealthy  person  if  he  had  chosen  an  alternative  career.38 
His  critics,  including  some  who  rented  his  properties,  found  him 
overly  conscious  of  money. 

Race  Relations.  In  1964-5  when  Kaufman  went  to  Spelman  College, 
a Negro  girls'  school  in  Atlanta,  he  had  a new  experience  in 
cross-cultural  relationships.  It  was,  he  wrote,  like  "being  in  a 
foreign  country."39  The  Civil  Rights  Law  of  1964  had  passed  in 
July,  and  Ed  rejoiced  in  opportunities  to  attend  events  such  as 


37Gary  Stucky,  conversation  with  the  author,  24  July  1992;  Willard  M.  Swartley 
to  James  C.  Juhnke,  1 August  1992. 

38The  Kaufman  papers  in  the  M LA  collection  have  quite  complete  financial 
records.  For  federal  and  state  income  tax  reports  see  boxes  11-12,  folders  118-26. 

^Kaufman  to  Robert  Kreider,  6 November  1964,  folder  288,  box  24,  Kaufman 
papers. 
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the  Martin  Luther  King  dinner  ("$6.50  a plate  for  1,500  people") 
where  six  orators  gave  speeches  and  "all  were  good 
Mennonite — peace  minded  material."40  The  spirit  of  uplift 
manifest  in  Negro  middle  class  colleges  impressed  Kaufman: 
"What  progress  the  negro  race  has  made  in  these  100  years — and 
the  end  is  not  yet."41  But  Kaufman  also  noted  some  cultural  ways 
at  Spelman  which  were  quite  different  from  Mennonite  colleges 
and  which  required  him  to  adjust.  The  Negroes 
"overcompensated,"  he  wrote,  by  overdressing,  by  avoiding  the 
practical  arts,  and  by  excessive  pomp  and  circumstance  (although 
he  did  say  Bethel  and  Bluffton  might  learn  something  from  the 
Spelman  graduation  rituals).42  He  was  unaccustomed  to  the 
informality  of  Spelman  students.  They  complained  overly  much 
about  the  work  he  assigned.  And  on  one  occasion  some  students 
startled  him  by  sharing  an  obscene  joke  about  Lyndon  and  Lady 
Bird  Johnson — an  event  which  showed  Ed  that  "the  kids  know 
me  as  human."43  The  year  in  Atlanta  was  thoroughly  satisfying, 
and  Ed  later  mused  that  he  perhaps  should  have  gone  back  there 
with  Edna  when  they  returned  from  India. 

Autobiography.  In  his  declining  years  Kaufman  worked 
intermittently  on  an  autobiography,  which  he  tentatively  titled 
"As  I Remember  It."  The  manuscript  remained  unfinished,  partly 
because  of  Ed's  declining  powers,  but  also  partly  because  he 
could  not  find  a consistent  voice  for  the  project.  The  opening 
chapters  dealing  with  his  family,  childhood,  education,  and  his 
experience  in  China  were  all  well  written  with  vivid  examples  of 
personal  experience.  But  when  he  came  to  1932  and  his 
leadership  at  Bethel  College,  Ed’s  ability  to  tell  his  own  story 
collapsed.  In  recording  the  first  half  of  his  life,  he  was  able  to 
establish  some  distance  from  his  tradition,  his  parents,  his 
teachers,  and  his  fellow  missionaries,  so  he  could  tell  of  his  own 
unique  perceptions  and  development  in  relationship  to  others.  He 
told  stories  of  events  that  had  personal  interest  and  drama.  For 
events  after  1932,  however,  he  was  unable  to  separate  his  own 
story  from  that  of  the  college.  The  manuscript  lost  its  self- 
revelatory  character  and  resolved  into  formal  and  colorless 


40 Kaufman  to  Albert  Meyer,  5 February  1965,  folder  248,  box  22,  Kaufman 
papers. 

4lKaufman  to  Edna  Ramseyer,  11  April  1965,  in  the  possession  of  Edna 
Ramsey er  Kaufman. 

42Kaufman  to  Edna  Ramseyer,  13  and  20  September  1964,  11  April  1965. 
43Kaufman  to  Edna  Ramseyer,  10  December  1964,  18  January  1965. 
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institutional  history.  The  uncompleted  autobiography  was  itself 
evidence  of  how  fully  Kaufman  had  merged  his  personal  life 
with  the  life  of  Bethel  College. 

Letting  Go.  To  the  end,  Ed  Kaufman  yearned  for  China  and  for 
the  classroom.  He  did  not  give  up  easily.  In  1971,  at  79  years  of 
age,  he  applied  to  the  General  Conference  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission  for  a seminary  teaching  position  in  Taiwan.  He 
was  fourteen  years  past  normal  retirement  age  and  the  mission's 
response  had  to  be  negative,  though  the  letter  thanked  Ed  "for 
the  courage  you  have  displayed  in  making  this  offer."44 

By  early  1980  Kaufman  was  88  years  old,  weakened  by  several 
mild  strokes,  and  prepared  to  die.  He  had  long  urged  his  son 
Gordon  to  visit  him,  but  Gordon’s  schedule  at  Harvard 
University  had  been  very  busy.  On  February  7,  Gordon  finally 
made  the  trip  from  Massachusetts  to  Kansas  together  with  his 
son,  Ed's  grandson  and  namesake,  Edmund  George  Kaufman  II, 
who  was  approaching  his  eighteenth  birthday.  Ed,  Gordon,  Edna, 
and  Edmund  II  talked  over  many  things  late  into  the  evening. 
That  night  in  bed  Ed  Kaufman  had  his  final  stroke.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  been  waiting  for  that  last  intergenera tional  conversation, 
and  then  could  release  himself  to  eternity.  He  was  happy,  wrote 
Edna  to  the  family  after  the  funeral  at  the  Bethel  College 
Mennonite  Church,  to  start  "a  new  journey  in  his  spiritual  life."45 


“Lubin  Jantzen  to  Ed  G.  Kaufman,  17  March  and  8 April  1971,  folder  35,  box 
5a,  Kaufman  papers. 

45Gordon  Kaufman  interview,  29  November  1991;  Edna  Ramseyer  Kaufman  to 
family  members,  6 March  1980,  folder  462,  box  26a,  Kaufman  papers. 


"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish:  But 
he  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he." 

Proverbs  29:  18 

"Invention,  in  the  sense  of  an  idea,  social 
program,  device,  or  conscious  and  recognized 
need  of  individuals  or  society,  is  dependent 
finally  upon  the  existing  organization  of  social 
life  and  the  ability  of  man  to  predict  and  control 
his  own  future."  Park  and  Burgess,  Introduction 
to  the  Science  of  Sociology  (1921),  425. 


Epilogue 
The  Vision 


Ed  G.  Kaufman's  guiding  vision  had  two  centers.  The  first  was 
rooted  in  the  Mennonite  and  Amish  heritage  which  he 
experienced  as  a child  and  young  person  in  the  Swiss-Volhynian 
Hoffnungsfeld-Eden  congregation  in  McPherson  County,  Kansas. 
Kaufman  had  a vision  for  building  the  Mennonite  community. 
The  second  was  rooted  in  his  encounter  with  the  social  and 
intellectual  world  of  American  liberal  democracy  in  an  era  of 
progressive  reform.  It  was  his  vision  for  the  wider  kingdom  of 
God  which  would  some  day  triumph  over  all  creation. 

Over  both  centers — Mennonite  and  wider  world — stood  a 
transcendent  God  whom  Kaufman  experienced  as  intensely 
personal  and  as  ultimate  mystery.  God  could  be  partly  known 
through  the  mind  and  experienced  through  other  persons,  but 
"finally  one  must  go  beyond  reason  and  in  faith  commit  oneself 
to  Him."1  The  Scriptures  were  the  primary  source  for 
understanding  God's  ways,  and  Jesus  Christ's  suffering  love  was 
the  supreme  moment  of  revelation.  God  was  a constant  presence 
for  Ed  Kaufman.  He  struggled  to  understand  God's  ways,  but  he 
did  not  doubt  God's  reality.  God's  moral  claims  upon  his  life 
were  profound;  they  shaped  his  daily  routines  as  well  as  his 
momentous  choices  about  career  and  family.  If  alienation  from 
God  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  modernity,  Ed  Kaufman  was 
not  a modern  man. 

Nevertheless,  the  world  of  modem  learning  and  social  reform, 
especially  the  language  and  discipline  of  sociology,  profoundly 
shaped  Ed  Kaufman's  vision.  He  knew  there  was  no  way  to 
escape  from  God,  but  he  also  insisted  that  the  human  idea  of 
God  was  the  product  of  social  and  historical  evolution.  From  his 
earliest  days,  Kaufman  displayed  an  intense  curiosity  about  social 
group  differences  and  their  origins.  His  fascination  with  the 
various  ethnic  strands  in  the  Kansas  Mennonite  subculture  led  to 
his  M.A.  thesis  of  1917,  a community  study  based  upon  the  best 
sociological  concepts  and  methods  of  that  time.  Then  after  a 
missionary  term  in  China,  Kaufman  enthusiastically  absorbed  the 
modern  learning  of  pragmatic  evolutionary  social  science  from 
the  Chicago  school  of  sociology.  Kaufman's  enthusiasm  for 
sociology  had  a practical  rather  than  a theoretical  bent.  He  was 
interested  in  sect-cycle  theory  for  what  it  meant  for  the  flowering 


'Kaufman,  Basic  Christian  Convictions  (North  Newton,  Ks.:  Bethel  College,  1972), 
69. 
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of  Mennonite  missionary  and  benevolent  enterprise.  Modern 
sociology,  as  Kaufman  applied  it  to  the  Mennonite  scene, 
powerfully  demonstrated  that  he  lived  in  a time  of  Mennonite 
denominational  awakening  and  reform. 

Sociology  also  had  darker  implications  for  Mennonites,  as  John 
Horsch,  Kaufman's  fundamentalist  critic,  relentlessly  warned.  The 
sect  cycle  theory  predicted  that  sects  would,  in  the  long  run, 
assimilate  to  their  host  societies  and  lose  their  distinctive  identity. 
If  Mennonites  were  a sect,  and  if  the  theory  were  accurate,  the 
current  flowering  was  only  a prelude  to  absorption  in  the  world. 
Kaufman  refused  to  attend  to  the  end  point  of  the  sect  cycle.  The 
present  moment  was  sufficiently  rich  with,  as  he  put  it  in  1940, 
"the  possibilities  of  Mennonite  contributions  along  social  and 
economic  lines."2  By  personal  disposition  as  well  as  through 
modem  education  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Kaufman  was 
predisposed  to  confident  building  in  the  present  rather  than 
worrisome  defensiveness  about  the  unknown  future. 

As  an  educator,  Kaufman  might  have  embraced  the  challenge 
to  integrate  faith  and  learning — to  resolve  apparent  contradictions 
between  theology  and  sociology,  or  between  the  moralistic  and 
the  deterministic  dimensions  of  modem  sociology.  But  such 
intellectual  questions  were  never  at  the  top  of  Kaufman's  agenda, 
even  though  he  urged  the  students  in  his  classrooms  to  wrestle 
openly  and  honestly  with  modern  challenges  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  real  challenge  in  life,  as  Kaufman  saw  it,  was  rather  to 
bring  both  faith  and  learning  to  bear  upon  the  great  task  of 
building  Christ's  Kingdom  on  earth.  This  meant  to  apply  one’s 
energy  to  regenerate  Mennonite  churches  and  communities,  and 
to  construct  and  establish  denominational  institutions  which 
might  incorporate  Christian  principles.  The  Mennonite  mission 
in  China,  and  Bethel  College  in  Kansas,  were  part  of  God's  great 
work.  In  both  China  and  Kansas,  the  people  needed 
strengthening  in  religious  faith  as  well  as  in  the  ways  of  higher 
civilization.  To  make  missionary  and  educational  institutions 
succeed  in  their  efforts  to  build  community,  one  needed  to  apply 
the  best  of  both  sociology  and  theology. 

The  double-centeredness  of  Kaufman's  vision  was  reflected  in 
his  embrace  of  both  the  liberal  arts  and  the  practical  arts  in  the 
Bethel  College  curriculum.  He  was  passionately  committed  to  the 
liberal  arts-— especially  to  the  social  sciences  and  philosophy.  As 


2Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  J.  Winfield  Fretz,  12  November  1940,  in  the  possession  of 
J.  Winfield  Fretz. 
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he  spearheaded  Bethel’s  drive  to  accreditation  by  the  North 
Central  Association  as  a standard  liberal  arts  college,  Kaufman 
promoted  the  liberal  arts  ideal.  But  he  was  equally  committed  to 
the  idea  that  education  should  be  practical,  that  Bethel  should  be 
distinctively  a "work  college,"  and  that  Bethel  should  prepare 
teachers,  pastors,  and  others  for  vocations  of  leadership  in 
Mennonite  communities  and  beyond.  Kaufman  believed  in  liberal 
arts,  as  he  told  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  gathering  in 
1950,  "not  for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  a unified  and 
balanced  Christian  philosophy  of  life  for  more  effective  service."3 
An  effective  servant  should  know  how  to  work,  and  how  to 
make  things  work.  For  himself,  Kaufman  was  never  happier  than 
when  he  had  dirt  from  manual  labor  under  his  fingernails. 
People  who  did  not  know  how  to  milk  a cow,  to  drive  a nail,  or 
to  judge  when  wheat  was  ready  for  harvest  had  missed 
something  from  their  education. 

If  the  religious  community  was  Ed  Kaufman’s  original  home, 
it  was  also  the  point  to  which  the  trajectory  of  his  life  interests 
returned.  When  he  returned  to  preach  at  the  Eden  Mennonite 
church  he  would  weep  as  he  spoke,  embarrassing  his  daughter 
Karolyn.4  Academically,  he  turned,  over  time,  from  sociology  to 
religious  life.  In  the  early  1930s,  at  the  outset  of  his  teaching 
career  at  Bethel  College,  he  lavished  greatest  attention  upon  the 
syllabi  for  his  sociology  courses.  Twenty  years  later  his  favorite 
course  was  //Basic  Christian  Convictions."  In  1964  when  Kaufman 
negotiated  with  President  A.  E.  Manley  of  Spelman  College  for 
a post-retirement  teaching  position  in  Atlanta,  he  said  he  would 
be  willing  to  teach  sociology  but  would  "greatly  prefer7'  to  teach 
"Survey  of  Christianity"  or  "World  Religions."5 *  He  moved 
outward  to  see  and  to  experience  the  different  worlds  of  China, 
of  Chicago,  of  Cairo,  of  Atlanta,  and  of  India,  but  he  always 
returned  home  to  his  religious  community  base  in  Kansas  where 
he  was  born  and  where  he  would  be  buried  among  family, 
friends,  and  fellow  believers. 

The  course  of  history  in  the  twentieth  century  was  not  kind  to 
the  progressive  social-gospel  vision.  Liberal  visionaries,  such  as 
Ed  Kaufman  in  his  youth,  became  an  easy  target  for  cultured 


3Ed  G.  Kaufman,  "The  Liberal  Arts  College  in  the  Life  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
of  America,"  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Mennonite  World  Conference  (Akron,  Pa.: 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  1950),  296. 

4Karolyn  Kaufman  interview,  28  July  1993. 

5Ed  G.  Kaufman  to  A.  E.  Manley,  11  March  1964,  folder  41,  box  5a,  Kaufman 
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despisers  of  idealism  two  and  three  generations  later.  With  all  the 
moral  distance  that  an  ironic  perspective  imparts,  we  at  the  turn 
of  the  twenty-first  century  may  well  indict  that  generation  for  its 
naivetd.  How  could  Ed  Kaufman  and  his  friends  imagine  that 
they  would  win  the  world  for  Christ  in  a single  generation?  How 
utterly  innocent  of  them  to  propose  that  a small  corps  of  white 
missionaries  could  foster  a Christianization  of  all  Chinese 
civilization!  And  in  America,  what  of  Kaufman's  conceit  that 
rural  Mennonite  communities  contained  elements  which  could 
model  the  regeneration  of  American  society  generally?  Or  his 
notion  that  a pacifist  ethic  grounded  in  the  regenerative  power 
of  sacrificial  love  was  relevant  to  the  world  of  power  politics  and 
international  relations?  How  exaggerated  were  his  hopes  for  the 
moral  influence  of  Christian  liberal  arts  higher  education!  The 
very  names  of  Kaufman's  favorite  journals,  Christian  Century  and 
Christendom,  are  out  of  date.  Today  we  live  in  a neo-pagan, 
pluralist,  disillusioned  era  of  minimal  expectations.  Heroic 
triumphalism  has  been  brought  low.6 

There  was  indeed  an  ironical  disparity  between  Ed  Kaufman’s 
youthful  hopes  for  the  world  and  the  actual  troubled  course  of 
human  history  in  the  twentieth  century.  Even  the  Mennonite 
communities  in  America,  for  whom  Kaufman  projected  a special 
role  in  the  Kingdom,  fell  far  short  of  the  mark.  But  an  ironical 
critique  of  Kaufman's  vision  is  not  adequate  because  it  fails  to 
address  the  question  of  commitment.  Where,  finally,  shall  a 
Christian  stand?  Ed  Kaufman  may  have  embraced  the  principle 
of  evolution,  but  at  a deeper  level  he  had  unshakable  roots.  He 
repeatedly  quoted  Menno  Simons,  whose  scriptural  base  was  I 
Corinthians  3:  11,  "Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  Kaufman's  bedrock  belief  in  a 
transcendent  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  freed  him  to  be  open  to 
the  world.  His  sense  of  transcendence  was  related  to  his 
insatiable  curiosity.  Because  he  was  confident  in  the  providence 
of  God,  he  could  seek  truth  in  non-Christian  religions,  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  modem  artistic  expression,  and  welcome  social  change 
in  Mennonite  communities  without  a paralyzing  fear  of  loss  of 
identity. 

Kaufman  avoided  theological  labels.  His  mixture  of  traditional 
Mennonite  piety  and  modem  liberalism  seemed  to  many  to  be  on 


6A  recent  general  critique  of  the  idea  of  progress  is  Christopher  Lasch,  The  True 
and  Only  Heaven  (New  York  W.  W.  Norton,  1991).  For  a more  specific  critique  of 
the  liberal  social  gospel,  see  Susan  Curtis,  A Consuming  Faith:  The  Social  Gospel  and 
Modem  American  Culture  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins,  1991). 
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the  far  left  of  the  Mennonite  spectrum.  For  Kaufman  it  was  a 
middle  way.  During  World  War  II  he  said  he  preferred  "an 
evangelical  liberal  theology."7  In  retirement  he  described  himself 
as  "not  conservative,  not  overly  liberal,  but  constructive."8  In  any 
case,  Kaufman's  vision  was  not  encapsulated  in  a theological 
system  but  in  the  institutions  he  helped  to  build  and  nourish.  In 
China  and  in  America  he  organized  for  a brighter  future.  Two  of 
his  students  from  the  1930s  who  later  became  his  colleagues  in 
Mennonite  higher  education,  Erland  Waltner  and  Robert  Kreider, 
summarized  his  role.  Waltner  called  Kaufman  a "social  engineer 
of  religion."9  Kreider  wrote,  "He  gave  his  people  hope — when 
they  were  embarrassed  by  the  memory  of  being  a despised 
people  in  World  War  I,  weighted  down  by  the  grinding  poverty 
of  the  Great  Depression,  frightened  and  cowed  by  ugly 
theological  controversy."10  Even  Kaufman's  critics  secretly 
admired  his  activism  and  energizing  confidence. 

Inside  the  front  cover  of  his  1907  edition  of  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order,  Kaufman  wrote  the  slogan,  "A  good  cause  makes  a man." 
Kaufman's  "good  cause"  was  Christian  community — ultimately 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  pursuit  of  this  cause,  as  a missionary- 
educator  in  China  and  a college  president  and  church  leader  in 
America,  Kaufman  combined  high  idealism  with  the  rules  of 
order  and  practical  achievement.  There  is  no  other  way  to  create 
and  to  sustain  community. 


’Kaufman  to  Robert  Kreider,  16  July  1942,  folder  201,  box  7,  Bethel  College 
faculty  personnel  files. 

"Kaufman  interview,  1970,  transcript,  164. 

’Erland  Waltner,  Interview  by  James  C.  Juhnke,  25  September  1992. 

'"Robert  Kreider  to  James  C.  Juhnke,  26  May  1994. 
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